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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


S.J. says, ‘‘There is an error in the 
copy of the letter fixing a date when Ri- 
chard the Third’s reign commenced, as 
printed in the Reports on the Public Re- 
cords of Ireland, and ——— in page 
419 of the last Month’s Magazine. The 
impression from the copper-plate engraving, 
containing the fac-simile of Richard’s let- 
ter, states his reign to have commenced on 
* the xxvjth day of Juyn;’ and the printed 
page annexed to the fac-simile, purporting 
to be a copy of the fac-simile, has put 
*¢the xxvijth day of Juyn.’ It must there- 
fore be considered that Richard commenced 
his reign on the 26th of June.” 

The Rev. Joszpu Morris, of Claremont- 
hill, Shrewsbury, writes, ‘¢ Your correspon- 
dent, CypweLt, (p. 413,) of course was not 
aware that the accuracy of the conjecture 
of Mr. Blackwell as to Owen the Sanguinary 
being the ‘ Sir Yvain of Wales’ of Frois- 
sart, is confirmed by an ancient MS. in the 
Hengwrt Collection. Ywain Uawr goch (in 
English, Owen with the bloody hand, other- 
wise Owen the Sanguinary,) was the son of 
Thomas ap Rodri ap Gruffydd, which Gruf- 
ye was the eldest son of Llewelyn the 

reat, Prince of Wales, by Tanglwst, 
daughter of Llywarch Goch, Lord of Rhos. 
The succession of Gruffydd to the crown of 
the Principality was set aside to make way 
for his half-brother David, whose mother 
Joan, the second wife of Llewelyn, was 
daughter of John King of England. Some 
authors affirm that Gruffydd was a natural 
son of Llewelyn; but many of our ancient 
writers assert positively the contrary, and 
that David was preferred as a matter of 
policy. Hence a reference to the descent 
of the issue of Prince Llewelyn will show 
that ‘ Sir Yvain’ did not assert his title to 
the Principality without a reasonable cause ; 
and this will at once account for his emi- 


gration to the Court of France. Jevan ap - 


Einion ap Griffith, alluded to by Cypwett, 
as mentioned by M. Simond in his History 
of Switzerland, was probably Ieuan, the se- 
cond son of Einion ap Gruffydd, -who was 
fifth in descent from Oslwrn Wyddel, as he 
is termed by our Welsh historians. This 
Oslwrn Wyddel, (or Ostorn the Irishman) 
was a Fitzgerald of the Desmond stock, and 
came to Wales in the time of Llewelyn the 
Great, by which Prince he was much es- 
teemed. His descendants ranked among 
and. intermarried with the leading families 
of the Principality. He is stated to have 
married a Princess of Castile ; and therefore 
it is not improbable that his descendant 
Teuan should, in his early days, have en- 
tered the service of Henry de Transtamare, 


who was King of Castile; for in that pe- 
riod family connexion was more regarded, 
and foreign employment more sought after, 
than in later times. Gruffydd, brother of 
Ieuan, married a niece of the celebrated 
Ywain Glyndwr.” 

**A Correspondent,” page 386, is in- 
formed by Mr. Bruce, and by G. B. that 
**A short View of the Long Life and 
Rayne of King Henry the Third of England, 
1627,” is to be found in vol. IV. of the 
Somers’ Collection of Tracts, and was 
‘¢ Re-printed and sold by G. Smeeton, St. 
Martin’s Church-yard, Westminster,” 1820. 
On the leaf next the title is the following 
information: ‘‘ This view of the life and 
reign of Henry III. was written at the re- 
) a of Prince Henry [eldest son of 

ames I.] by Sir Robert: Cotton, Knight, 
and presented to King James. It was the 
labour of one week.” 

Mr. Bruce asks, ‘‘ Can any of your Cor- 
respondents inform me, in what manner the 
Countess de Bruce, whose death at Paris is 
announced in vol. xcvill. ii. 477, was a de- 
scendant from Robert and David Bruce, 
Kings of Scotland, as there stated.”’ 

G. W.-L. observes, ‘ it is to be hoped, 
as the palace of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is undergoing considerable improve- 
ments, that among them of course an a 
propriate entrance is intended, in lieu of the 
present gate for carriages, in a situation 
almost concealed from view. If the piers 
were surmounted with the mitre and arms 
of the See, independently of the embellish- 
ment, it would be useful information, and 
particularly so to strangers. Indeed few 
persons have any idea that the approach to 
the palace is through the garden, con- 
cluding that the great gate, as in former 
times, is the only one of admission.” 

S. remarks, ‘‘ Observing in your Supple- 
ment for July, 1824, that Justinian Sher- 
burne married Philadelphia, daughter and 
coheiress of Michael Lilly, and that by her 
he had Justinian, born 1656, I shall feel 
particularly obliged by being informed of 
what place the above named Michael Lilly 
was a resident.” 

ViaTor states, that in the chancel of 
Beaumaris church (among other curious 
memorials) there is one on the south side of 
the altar, the import or object of placing it 
there he could not discover. The inscrip- 
tions (see Pennant) are within five circles, 
in good Latin, but say nothing as to its in- 
tent. Some have supposed it to be a memo- 
rial of five persons who were shipwrecked 
near Beaumaris ; but that cannot be, as Sir 
Henry Sydney lived several years afterwards. 
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Mr. Urzan, June 1. 
OUR esteemed Miscellany hav- 
ing so extensive a circulation 
amongst the Clergy of almost every 
denomination, the following sketch, 
pourtraying the characters of Classicus, 
Zealotus, and Aposiolus, may not be 
unacceptable. 

A certain number of tedious years 
have been spent by Classicus in an 
unwearied and unremitting applica- 
tion to the study of polite and elegant 
literature. Worn and emaciated with 
the arduous toils of midnight lucubra- 
tions and vigils by the dimly burning 
lamp, and stored with the classic riches 
which his persevering spirit for anti- 
quarian research has enabled him to 
collect from the learned and elaborate 
works of our long departed Greek and 
Roman ancestors (including their poets, 
historians, warriors, architects, drama- 
tists, senators, statesmen, &c.) Clas- 
sicus, like the morning Sun emerging 
from the wood-crowned top of some 
horizon-bounding eminence, at length 
issues from those academical retreats, 
the shades of the University, over- 
shadowed with the glorious rays of 
classic fame, crowned with chaplets of 
Parnassian flowers, and decked with 
the golden medals of victorious enter- 
prise. For the sake of showing off his 
attainments to the best advantage, he 
resolves to take upon himself the of- 
fice of a Clergyman ; and, prepared as 
he already finds himself for a requisite 
examination, Classicus accordingly of- 
fers himself a candidate for holy or- 
ders. The first degree has been no 
sooner conferred upon the successful 
Classicus, but he cons to his cu- 
racy, enters upon his sacred calling 
with a bosom agitated with the turbu- 
lent storms of ambition for applause 
from the learned and cultivated por- 
tion of his hearers. The long-wished- 
for Sunday is at length ushered in by 
ts usual peal of church bells. Clas- 


sicus accordingly prepares for his first 
public trial ; and commences at the ap- 
pointed hour the duties of divine wor- 
ship. The prayers being gone through, 
Classicus ascends the pulpit, and be- 
fore an expecting congregation, com- 
posed of old and young, rich and 

or, learned and ignorant, opens his 

rst discourse with all the grace of 
highly-finished elocution. Through- 
out the whole course of this ela- 
borate specimen of scholastic compo- 
sition, there is no passage that even 
the most serious portion of his au- 
dience could judge in any degree wor- 
thy of condemnation, so far as doc- 
trine is concerned; but the very pith 
and marrow of this doctrine being 
cloaked from the understandings of 
the poorer and the most illiterate por- 
tion of his hungry flock beneath the 
tropes and figures, the metaphors and 
flowers, the phrases and idioms of 
classic learning, the poorer and the 
more illiterate portion of his starving 
flock are consequently for this reason 
doomed to perish for lack of whole- 
some nutriment; and all for the sake 
of some selfish pedant, who is ambi- 
tious, at the expence of his necessitous 
brethren, to immortalize himself, by 
choosing rather to offer up his fragrant 
fumes of incense at the golden shrine 
of Apollo and the blue-eyed Muses 
nine, than humbly to implore his di- 
vine Creator to shower upon his head 
the light of His divine grace, and so to 
enable him to call sinners to repent- 
ance, from the finished disciple of the 
school of Athens down to the unlet- 
tered pauper. Classicus is a man who, 
by a long course of academic study, has 
acquired a thorough knowledge of his 
Bible, the pages of which golden trea- 
sure he is able to read in their original 
language with as much facility as he 
would sit down to read an English 
translation of the same work. Classi- 
cus is also an enthusiastic admirer of 
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the sacred volume; but mark the pe- 
culiarity which distinguishes his en- 
thusiasm from that which is founded 
in reason. His enthusiasm does not 
arise so much from admiration of the 
excellence of its precepts, as of the 
classic beauties of its original dress. I 
much doubt whether Classicus would 
ever suffer a volume of the holy writ- 
ings to augment the stock of books 
contained in his valuable library of 
Greek and Roman. writings, was it 
not for the sake of the classic graces 
and ornaments which are to be met 
with in its original. So much for 
Classicus, the reverend aspirant to the 
golden pinnacle of literary and tearned 
fame. 

Allow me, in the next place, to turn 
from this mirror of classic taste and 
elegance to the character of Zealotus, 
that determined enemy to all that is 

ure and classical. Zealotus, called 
& the voice of Inspiration to the mi- 
nistry of the Gospel, accordingly en- 
ters upon the duties of his pastoral 
office, taking his model from those 
illiterate fishermen, our primitive apos- 
tles, whom he finds to have been 
raised without apy previous applica- 
tion to the dignity of Evangelists. 
Zealotus, for this reason, wou!d deem 
it an unpardonable sacrifice of his va- 
luable time to waste any portion of it 
in idle endeavours to polish his mind 
with the poisonous varnish of pagan 
trash; and to corrupt its purity with 
sentiments derogatory to the saving 
truth of the gospel. Zealotus, actu- 
ated rather by an ambitious wish to 
acquire a worldly reputation, than 
through a sincere inclination to pro- 
mote the eternal welfare of his flock, 
finds it his interest to adopt a certain 
popular mode of thinking, a generous 
kind of faith, which, by reason of the 
easy conditions which it requires for 
salvation to the best of men, to suit the 
minds of the world in general, who 
are far more inclined to climb into the 
fold, than to enter by the straight but 
narrow way. To give this creed as 
much an air of sanctity as possible, he 
applies to it the epithet evangelical, in 
contradistinction to that sound, hum- 
ble, pure, and unostentatious doctrine, 
which was propagated by our Re- 
deemer himself, a doctrine which he, 
this said Zealotus, has the injustice to 
class with the sophistries of pagan phi- 
losophy. Zealotus, under the influ- 
ence of this iHliberal spirit, considers it 
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a virtue to outrage the delicate feelings. 
of the cultivated portion of his flock, 
by clothing his pulpit discourse in a 
fe B and an unamiable, if not in an 
unmannerly dress, and so to inspire 
them with a rooted apathy for all that 
is sacred and pure. 

Zealotus finds it necessary to acquire 
a knowledge of the dead languages, 
not for the sake of their beauties, but 
that he may be able, if necessary, to 
put to confusion the pride of Classicus, 
by showing him that he too could 
(would conscience permit) display his 
erudition ; but all such idle and unpro- 
fitable learning being nothing more 
than vanity and vexation of spirit, he 
therefore deems it utterly inconsistent 
with the spirit of a true gospel minis- 
ter to sacrifice his valuable time in pur- 
suits of so trifling a nature. Zealotus 
for a long course of time has applied 
with indefatigable perseverance to the 
study of the scriptures in his vernacular 
tongue. Such is the skill which Zea- 
lotus has acquired in the art of pulpit 
oratory, that he is able to command 
the very thunder of the rostrum,—with 
Hercuiean might to wield the brazen 
ball of eloquence. Such is the estima- 
tion with which Zealotus regards his 
Bible, that he would deem it an im- 
pious profanation to suffer any book of 
classic literature to sully with its im- 
moral touch the lustre of his select 
evangelical library. So much for Zea-~ 
lotus. 

Suffer me, Sir, now to conclude with 
the character of Apostolus, that pure, 
unaffected, and sincere servant of a 
Divine Master. Apostolus is a man 
who, on the adamantine rock of sound 
scriptural truth, has raised a super- 
structure, distinguished, not indeed fer 
the number and variety of its flowery 
ornaments, but for the elegant simpli- 
city of its design. Apostolus, inflamed 
with a heartfelt wish to {secure the 
eternal welfare of those who are com- 
mitted to his pastoral protection, takes 
equal care on the one hand never to 
suffer the many to perish at the expense 
of the few, by presenting them with 
gems when they would be better sa- 
tisfied with barleycorns; by feeding 
them with highly seasoned meats and 
intoxicating draughts of fabled nectar, 
when they would fare with far greater 
pleasure on plain and substantial diet ; 
on the other hand, not to disgust the 
refined portion of his flock by crude 
and uumannerly effusions of camt ele~ 
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quence, patched up with unhappily 
chosen quotations from isolated pas- 
sages of the scriptures, and benighited 
in the mysterious and appalling shades 
of Calvinism ; nor to drive the illite- 
rate and weak minded into fanatic rap- 
ture by glossing over their past and 
present transgressions with the delusive 
varnish of a dead faith, by steeping 
their unregenerated hearts in the Le- 
thean stream of evangelical ecstacy, 
and by lulling their unawakened con- 
sciences into a still sounder slumber 
with the odour-breathing zephyrs of 
spiritual flattery. Apostolus, endea- 
vouring to avoid with equal care these 
two dangerous rocks, rises a glorious 
sun in the horizon of Christianity, 
striking his rays into the hearts of all 
his followers, and inflaming them with 
that pure fire of devotion, without 
whose sacred glow religion is nothing 
more than an empty shadow. 
E. V. Hewrey. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Thetford, June 22. 
OME of your readers may be grati- 
fied to learn that it is my inten- 
tion to reprint, in parts, Dr. Webster's 
American Dictionary of the English 
Language, in order that the English 
public may speedily be put into posses- 
sion of portions of it, and the whole 
will be brought out with the least possi- 
ble delay. Iam daily in expectation of 
receiving a copy from America, which 
was ordered immediately on the pub- 
lication of the work, and I shall enter 
into a correspondence with Dr. Webs- 
ter himself.—A letter which I have 
received from one of the most learned 
and distinguished philologists in Ame- 
rica, John Pickering, esq. dated Bos- 
ton, U.S. March 30, 1829, contains 
the following notice of the work : 


*<T am rejoiced to hear that you are en- 
gaged in a new English Dictionary. It is 
high time that we had one as good, in pro- 
portion to the present state of philology, as 
Johnson’s was in his day. I sent you on 
the 1st inst. an article published in one of 
our periodicals (the American Quarterly 
Review), in which you will see some of my 
views of this subject ; I now send you ano- 
ther copy of it, with a short article on the 
same subject, by a gentleman in this vici- 
nity. Since these Reviews were published, 
we have had the long-promised Dictionary 
of our countryman, Mr. Webster, under the 
title of An American Dictionary of the 
English Language,’ 2 vols. 4to, about 1800 
pages, a work full of erudition. The price 


is 20 dollars. If you intend to rectify the 
etymological part of Johnson’s Dictionary 
(which is very imperfect), I hope you will 
have recourse to pe’s new edition of 
Adelung, or, I may say, his new work on 
the basis of Adelung, in 6 vols. large 4to, 
Brunswick.” 

I shall be thankful for any aid from 
your lexicographical correspondents for 
this undertaking, which will, 1 trust, 
be well received by the British public, 


Yours, &c. E. H. Barxer. 


—-—@— 
Mr. Unsan, June 4. 


Se following is a copy of a Letter 

(deposited iu the Northern Insti- 
tution) ste Sir William Sharp, of 
Stonyhill, to Sir James Baird, Sheriff 
Principal of Banff, dated 10th May, 
1679, eight days after the assassination 
of his father, Archbishop Sharp. The 
Letter forms part of a MS. work, bear- 
ing the following title: ‘Some Ac- 
count of the Sirname of Baird and of 
the Familys of Auchmeddan, Newbyth, 
and Sauchtonhall, collected from the 


best authorities to 1770. Compiled by- 


Wm. Baird, esq. of Auchmeddan.” 
The assassination of Abp. Sharp has 
heen copiously described by Wodrow, 
Hume, Laing, and other historians ; 
but 1 am sure your readers will thank 
you for transcribing the following inte- 
resting contemporary narrative of an 
event, the most unfortunate and least 
defensible of all the actions emanat- 
ing from that heroic body of Scots- 
men, who, to use their own emphatie 
words, drew their swords for a perse- 
cuted kirk and a broken covenant. K. 


*¢ Honoured Sir,—This horrid and stu- 
pendous murther has so confounded me, 
that [ am not able to give a suitable return 
to your excellent and kind letter. What I 
have learnt of that execrable deed is, that 
on Friday the 2d of this instant, my worthy 
father crost the water, lay at Kennaway all 
night ; next morning set out for St. An- 
drew's ; being 2 miles off, 27 of those vil- 
lanous regicides had a full view of the 
coach, and not finding the opportunity, di- 
vided into 3 parties, which took up the 
three ways he could take homewards. Nine 
of them assaulted the coach within two 
miles of this place, by discharging their 
pistols, and securing his servants. The 
coachman drove on for half a mile, until] 
one of his horses was wounded in three 

laces, and the postillion wounded in the 
frand. Then they fired several shot at the 
coach, and commanded my dearest father to 
come out, which he said he would. When 


| 
; 
/ 
] 
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he had come out (not being yet wounded), 
he said, ‘ Gentlemen, I beg my life.’—*‘ No, 
bloody villain, betrayer of the cause of 
Christ, no mercy.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I 
ask none for myself, but have mercy on my 
poor child,’ (his eldest daughter was in the 
coach with him,) and holding out his hand to 
one of them, to get his word, that he would 
spare his child, he cut him in the wrist ; 
and falling down upon his knees, and hold- 
ing up his hands, he prayed that God would 
forgive them, and begging mercy for his 
sins from his Saviour, they murdered him 
by sixteen great wounds in his back, head, 
and one above his left eye, three in his left 
hand when he was holding them up; anda 
thrust in his back, with a shot above his 
right breast, which was found to be powder. 
(Sic in orig.) After this damnable deed, 
they took every paper, robbed my sister 
and their servants of all their papers, gold, 
and money, and one of these hellish rascals 
cut my sister in the thumb, when she had 
him by the bridle, begging her father’s life. 
God of his infinite — support this poor 
family under this dreadful and unsupportable 
losse and stroke, and give us to know why 
God is thus angry with us, and earnestly 
beg him not to consume us in his wrath, but 
now that his anger may cease and he may 
be at peace with us through the blood of a 
reconciled Saviour, and also may have pity 
upon this poor distrest church, and that he 
may be the last sacrifice for it, as he is the 
first Protestant martyr Bishop in such a way. 

‘¢ Dear Sir, as my worthy father had al- 
ways a kindness and particular esteem for 
yourself and family, so I hope you will be 
friendly to his son, who will ever continue, 
worthy Sir, your and yours’ most faithful 
humble servant, W. Suarp. 
‘6 St. Andrews, 10th May, half an hour 

after the receipt of yours. 

‘*My humble service to your son and 
his lady, and all the family. On Saturday 
next is the funeral.” 


Trinity College, 
Mr. Unsan, Cambridge, yee 5. 
| Bene: ought not to have intro- 

duced the new term ‘idea’ in 
preference to the term ‘notion,’ for 
* idea’ is as justly objectionable as ‘ no- 
tion,’ for the very opposite reason that 
Locke objects to notion. He objects to 
notion as heing more applicable to 
what exists in the mind without the 
agency of external objects. Now idea 
is applicable more properly to what is 
produced in the mind by the agency 
of the senses; and, if it be answered, 
that terms regarding the senses are 
often applied to the mind, it may be 
said, with equal justice, that terms 
regarding the mind are often applied 
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to the senses. Indeed idea is in its 
strict meaning more objectionable 
than notion; for the latter refers to all 
that is produced by reflection, while 
the former refers solely to those ob- 
jects of thought produced by one sense, 
sight ; for idea is derived from sdw, to 
see. 

Locke, in his 8th chapter, enters in 
some measure into a physical inquiry 
into the mind ; though he says at first 
it is not his intention; this must be 
attributed to the manner in which he 
says, in his preface, his book was writ- 
ten, and the dislike. he expresses of 
revising any part of it. 

Locke intends to prove the non- 
existence of innate ideas, by showing 
a way by which man comes to have 
those ideas which are asserted to be 
innate, arguing on the philosophical 
principle, that we are not to assign 
different causes for the same eflect. 
Now I conceive this principle to be 
false, for analogy leads us to think so. 
Men often seek and gain the same end 
by different means; and is not it pro- 
bable that the Author of nature may 
make use of different causes to produce 
the same effect? Death is brought 
about in various ways. This principle 
is evidently false, if applied to mora- 
lity; and therefore we ought to con- 
clude it false in natural philosophy. 
So that, if Locke shows a way b 
which all our ideas may be ate Mr 
he does not show that they may not be 
received from original impressions. 
But Locke has not done even this ; for 
his saying that, even supposing the 
existence of universal consent, we 
have no ground for believing in in- 
nate ideas, is mere assertion; what 
better ground can there be? I ask any 
one. hen we find nations differing 
in manners, habits, and customs; na- 
tions, in the very extremes of civilized 
and barbarous life, all agreeing in any 
one principle; when we find indivi- 
duals of the most opposite tempers, of 
the most different educations, all pos- 
sessing one common idea; is it not 
much more probable that this union 
of sentiment arises from original im- 
pressions, than that it should arise 
from any outward sensation or inward 
operation of the mind, which must 
have acted exactly in the same manner 
on similar minds? If universal con- 
sent, therefore, can be established, it 
proves the existence of innate ideas ; 
not that all our ideas are innate; nor 
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do I deny that many may be derived 


from sensation or reflection. Univer- 
sal consent appears from the existence 
of a first cause being universally ad- 
mitted; nor can it be urged as an ob- 
jection to this, that there are atheists ; 
for, if there be, which is very doubtful 
(as Archbishop Tillotson observes), it 
proves no more against universal con- 
sent than monsters existing in any spe- 
cies prove any thing against the gene- 
ral character of that species, or that 
nature does not form the individuals of 
every species in a particular manner. 
The various maxims which every one 
assents to, prove this also. But Locke 
denies the existence of universal con- 
sent, and argues against it, on the 
ground that children and idiots have 
not any — of the simplest 
maxims. If by this he means that 
children do not understand the mean- 
ing of the words in which these 
maxims are expressed, this cannot be 
denied ; but it does not prove that they 
have not the principle which is meant 
by those words, any more than our 
not understanding the words of a fo- 
reign language would prove that we 
had not the idea meant by those words; 
and children, as soon as ever they be- 
come acquainted with the meaning of 
the words, immediately assent to the 
truth of those maxims. As to idiots 
not having any notion of those maxims, 
it is no argument against innate ideas ; 
for it might as well be said reason was 
not a general attribute of man; and 
idiots can never be made by any im- 
pression from sensation or reflection, 
to assent to any of those maxims which 
all others do; nor can this be attri- 
buted to the want of the senses, for 
they appear to possess them all as per- 
fect as other men; therefore it must be 
attributed to the want of innate im- 
pressions. > 


Mr. Ursay, June 6. 


BEG leave to mention that Mr. 

Hopkinson’s “Series of Epitaphs 
of the Hampden Family at Great 
Hampden,” is not rendered complete 
(as might by many of your readers be 
inferred from that gentleman’s expres- 
sion at p. 125), by the inscription there 
introduced ; for, in addition to those 
which are inserted with his signature, 
there are still remaining monumental 
records at Hampden commemorative 
of William Hampden who died in 
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1612; Richard Hampden, 1662; Anne 
Hampden, 1674-5 ; Anne, daughter of 
John Hampden, 1723; Robert Tre- 
vor Hampden, Lord Viscount Hamp- 
den; besides the following pathetic 
inscription in memory of his lady, who 
died before he succeeded to the posses- 
sion of the estates, and took the family 
name in pursuance of the will of the 
last male Peir of the Hampdens. One 
word in this inscription might have 
been changed for the better: but how 
many epitaphs require greater altera- 
tions! It is inscribed on a plain un- 
adorned tablet (conspicuous enough 
not to have been omitted) against the 
western wall of the nave, and is in 
these words : ? 

‘¢To the honoured ashes of a long lost 
and long lamented mother, the idol of her 
husband, the ornament of her sex; and of 
a father whose character is above panegyric, 
most respectable as a public, most amiable 
as a private man; who, after a long but never 
forgotten separation, are here united in the 
same grave; this stone is dedicated, to per- 
perpetuate the memory of their virtues, 
and in testimony of every sentiment of duty 
and affection that grateful children can bear 
to the best of parents. This tablet is erect- 
ed by Thomas Viscount Hampden and John 
Trevor.” 

Whether there may not be more 
than these inscriptions, besides those 
mentioned by Mr. W. H., I will not 
take upon me to say. 

I will venture to add that, having 
read the account of the late disinter- 
ment of the body of the patriot, and 
the strictures upon it in your Maga- 
zine, I have no doubt that, after hav- 
ing taken so much pains to expose the 
apparent contradictions in the narra- 
tive, Joun ATA Ripa will receive the 
information which I am enabled to 
give him on that subject with some 
degree of satisfaction ; viz. that one of 
the party whose name is mentioned in 
the narrative as having been present 
on that occasion, unhesitatingly con- 
fesses that the account published was 
extremely incorrect ; that the body de- 
scribed was not found in the spot men- 
tioned, but under the floor within the 
communion rails; and that the hand 
discovered separate from the arm, had 
every appearance of having been de- 
tached by decay, and no appearance 
whatsoever of artificial amputation ! 
so that the discovery of the fatal wound 
was not effected by the late exhuma- 
tion. 
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Mr. Ursayn, Chelsea, June 5. 
ib the first volume, page 250, of the 
second edition of Faulkner's His- 
tory of Chelsea, just published, which 
contains a very copious fund of histo- 
rical, antiquarian, and _ biographical 
information, I find inserted the monu- 
ment and epitaph of Philip Miller, 
who was so justly styled ‘ the Prince 
of Horticulture” by contemporary bo- 
tanists, and whose well-earned fame 
will last as long as the sciences of 
botany and horticulture shall endure. 
The epitaph of this distinguished man 
is correctly given; but the historian 
appears not to have duly appreciated, 
if he was even aware of, the circum- 
stances which induced the Fellows of 
the Linnzan and Horticultural Socie- 
ties of London to erect this grateful 
tribute of respectful esteem to him, 
who in his life-time, had done more 
than any individual, ancient or modern, 
towards enlarging the boundaries of 
the science of horticulture, and very ex- 
tensively the far more difficult one of 
botany likewise. These he accom- 
p'ished in the numerous editions of his 
anrivalled Dictionary, and in his ela- 
borate introductions to botanical know- 
ledge. 

The reasons which induced the 

above-mentioned Societies to erect the 
monument in question, were, chiefly, 
because neither monument, nor tomb, 
nor even any recording public notice 
whatever (the ‘‘ monumentum ere 
perennius” of his own immortal works 
excepted) had previously been provided 
by any one. 
. The relatives of Miller were very 
few ; he had no family save two sons, 
one of whom died early, and the other, 
Charles Miller, at the age of 78, who 
spent the greater part of his long life in 
India, and returned not until after his 
father’s funeral; and over his grave, 
in the old church-yard of Chelsea, a 
stone and sculptured brass record his 
name and age and parentage, together 
with that of his aged and more distin- 
guished sire. This stone, too, was 
placed by the abovementioned public- 
spirited Societies (unto both which the 
writer has the honour to belong) at the 
same time as the monument, stated 
by Faulkner, to the never-dying fame 
of the father. 

But it is, even now, scarcely known, 
that when those meritorious testimo- 
nials of public gratitude were showered 
over the memory of Philip Miller, who 
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had laboured so long and so success- 
fully in the sciences which he loved, 
there was only one individual in exist- 
ence, and that a very aged person, who 
had seen and attended the funeral of 
Miller, and who alone could point out 
the very spot where the ‘ Prince of 
Horticulture” was inhumed. This 
venerable person’s name was Goodyer ; 
he was the parish clerk of Chelsea 
church for half a century, and died as 
such, in 1818, at the great age of 94. 

Nevertheless, though last, it should 
not be concealed that 1 myself had 
actually stated and published, in the 
winter of 1794-5, the neglectful and 
opprobrious fact of Miller's having no 
single grave-stone, much less a monu- 
ment, nor even one funeral line, to de- 
signate the spot where rested in its 
** narrow house” the mortal relics of 
so great a man; see my Observations 
on the Genus Mesembryanthemum, 
p- 311-14; and, as every reader may not 
possess that publication, the following 
extract from it is added : 


‘¢ So much for Miller; he, alas! who 
pleased so well, or, rather let me say, he 
who instructed and edified so much, and 
was even caressed by the great while living, 
now lies, forgotten by his friends, inhumed 
amongst the common undistinguished dead, 
in the bleak cold yard of Chelsea church, 
the very theatre of his best actions, the 
physic gardens of the Worshipful Company 
of Apothecaries, at Chelsea, not half a mile 
distant, without a tomb! without a stone! 
nay, destitute of a single line to mark the 
spot where rests, retired from all its cares 
and useful toils, the time-worn frame of 
‘the Prince of Horticulture!” How are 
those discerning foreigners, who so merito- 
riously rendered the language of his Diec- 
tionary into their own, to judge of this? 
By what measure are they to estimate the 
fact ? 

‘€ Miller was the author of several pub- 
lications, besides the very numerous editions 
of his Dictionary and Kalendar.” 

Yours, &c. A. H. Hawortu. 


On Mr. Martin's* Importation of leauti- 
ful Irish Martles. 


ROM Greece or Italy, no more 
Be costly marbles sought, 
Since Martin, from green Erin's shore, 
Has rival marbles brought. 


Of these a monument be rear’d, 
His mer:t to proclaim, 
While Erin's grateful sons are heard 
Tv celebrate his name. J.C. 





* Col. Martin, of Galway. 
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Earrty ALBuMs. 

Fo the accompanying plate we 

are indebted to the work on Au- 
tographs, the publication of which has 
just been completed by Mr. Nichols. 
At the same time that it furnishes a 
specimen of the style in which the 
nlates of that highly interesting work 
ee been executed by Mr. Smith; it 
shows the. mauner, now we imagine 
but litde known, in which it was 
formerly customary to inscribe in Al- 
bums, the fashion of keeping which 
has of late years again become so pres 
valent. We extract the Editor's res 
marks on these curiosities, 





The first Collections of Autographs 
were probably those intituled ** Alba 
Amicorum.”” The fashion appears to 
have originated in Germany, towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. A 
remarkable incident in the life of the 
celebrated Sir Henry Wotton was the 
result of a sentence which he wrote in 
oue of these books, and his biographer, 
Isaak Walton, in relating the story, 
defines an ** Albo” to be “a white 
paper book which the German gentry 
usually carry about them for the pur- 
pose of requesting” such eminent cha- 
racters ** to write some sentence in.” 
In Humphrey Wanley’s Catalogue of 
the Harleian Manuscripts we find a 
more full description. No.g33 of that 
collection is ** a paper-book in octavo, 
bound long-wise [this seems to have 
been for some time the general form], 
being one of those which the Germans 
call Albums, and are much used by 
the young travellers of that nation, 
who commonly ask a new acquaintance 
(even at the first meeting) to write 
some sentence therein, with a compli- 
ment to the owner’s learning, good 
sense, &c. Which done, the names 
gotten are laid befure the next new 
face, and the young man upon all oc- 
casions, especially at his return, ‘by 
these Hands demonstrates what good 
com pany he -has kept. Nevertheless 
in England there may be some good 
use made of these books (besides the 
benefit of some wise and uncommon 
sentences to be found therein,) I mean 
by the original Hands of foreigners of 
the highest quality of both sexes, of 
other noblemen, ladies, learned, and 
otherwise eminent persons, whose 
Hands perhaps cannot otherwise be 
come at,” 

Gent. Mac. June, 1829, 


Q 


On early Albums. 4s9 


There are seven Albums preserved 
in the British Museum. ‘The earliest 
is that numbered 851 in the Sloane 
MSS. It was formed in 1579, as ap- 
pears by part of the original binding. 
It commences with the motto and sig- 
nature of the Duc d’Alencon, the 
suitor of our Virgin Queen. He has 
attempted -to sketch something like a 
fire, under which is written ‘* Fovet et 
disqutit. Francoys,” - Underneath is 
another inscription, ‘¢ Me-servir quy 
mestre. FAaRNAGUEs;” and in the ops 
posite. page the Emperor's, ‘* 1579, 
Amat Victoria Curam. Matratas.” 
The book appears to have been quite 
filled in the course of a year or two; 
principally by French scribblers, by 
whom there are many chansons. 

That in the Sloane MSS, 3416, re- 
tains its original appearance, bound in 
green velvet. ‘The arms of the writers 
are beautifully emblazoned ; and there 
are the arms of England ready for an 
autograph, which was never written. 
On a page with his arms splendidly 
emblazoned within the Garter, the 
Duke of Holst, brother-in-law to our 
King James the First, has left his 
name.. At the top (see Plate J. No. 2.) 
is a monogram within the date 1609, 
and the martial motto, 

** Pur mer et par terre 

Wiwe la Guerre.” 
At the bottom he has signed “ Ux 
ricu Heritier de Norwegen, Duc de 
Sleswick Holstein, & Chewayllir du 
tres noble Ordre de la Jartiere.’ The 
family of Brunswick  Lunenburgh 
have numerously contributed to this 
volume. 

The Album in Sloane MSS. 3415 
belonged to Charles de Bousy. It 
commenced, before some. pages ‘were 
misplaced, with the mottoes and sigua- 
tures of the young Princes of England, 
Henry and Charles, and the Princess 
Elizabeth, written: in 1609. .The 
Princes have given those mottees which 
are found in several other places as 
having been used by’ them; Henry 
that of Fax mentis honeste gloria. HEN- 
r1cus P.” (see No. 3.) and the Duke 
of York and Albany, ‘* Si vts omnia 
suljicere suljice te rationi. EBoR-AL- 
BANIZ D.” (see No. 4). Elizabeth 
has written, ** 1609, Giunta mi piace 
honesta con leggiadria. EvizapeTu 
P.” (see No. 5). In a subsequent 
page, the Duke of Holst has written 
the same as before, with the date 1613; 
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and at folio 27, two Dukes of Cleve 
have inscribed as follow : 
M.DC.XIX. 
A coeur vaillant rein impossible. 
Frevericx duc de Saxe 
Julliers, Clives, & Berges. 
Sages en conseil, vaillant au combat. 
Guituiaume duc de Saxe 
Julliers, Cleves, & Berges. 
m’ p’pria, 

A sanguine, and probably a youthful 
courtier has written, ‘* Aulica vita 
splendissima. Joun Gieson;” and we 
find a page full of the mottoes of Ed- 
ward Sackville, who slew Lord Bruce, 
and was afterwards Earl of Dorset. 
He exhibits his proficiency in six lan- 
guages as follows: 


** Vanish, Feare, since they who fall low 
must dy, [the scky. 
As well as they that tumble headlong from 
Felix perijt quicuncq’ quem odit premit. 
Douleur D’ou !’Eur. 

Concilio nel guonciale. 

Nach Recht und clien stehet mein Begeren. 

Mas honra que vida. 
E. SackEvite.” 

The same volume has several drawings 
of figures, highly curious as specimens 
of costume, particularly as they give 
the colours. At p. %23, opposite an 
autograph not very legible, but with 
this motto, ** Il fault que celuy aille 
droict qui se moique du boisteux,” is a 
very curious drawing, representing a 
procession of ten figures, consisting of 
a lady carried in an easy chair by four 
men in yellow liveries, trimmed with 
silver, three before and the fourth be- 
hind. Two serjeants with halberds 
walk before, and another servant with 
a long umbrella behind ; and in a per- 
sonal attendance on the lady are two 
gentlemen dressed in white and red. 
In p. 205 are a lady and gentleman 
drawn in a most singularly shaped 
gaudy sledge, by one horse, the driver 
holding the reins standing behind 
them. At p. 324, are two figures in 
the splendid costumes of some eccle- 
siastical offices, each with a cross on 
his breast, and the robe of the first, 
which is black, ornamented with the 
emblems of the crucifixion. 

The Sloanian MS. 2035, was formed 
of vellum, and bound in red velvet, in 
1615, for Sir Philibert Vernatti. In 
an early page the British Princess Eli- 
zabeth, then Queen of Bohemia, has 
written ‘£1610. Io non fa stima che 
dell’ honore. Etizazetu.” At fol. 
18 is au excellent specimen of the 
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writing of Christian the Fourth, King 
of Denmark, with the motto: ** Regna 
firmatPietas. Curist1anusII1I.D.G. 
Rex Danie & Norwegie, &c. ANNO 
1615;” and in a flourish below “ seripsié 
man’ prop’.’’ (see the engraving, No. 1.) 
His brother the Duke of Holst we 
have a third time, in the same manner, 
but with the date 1615; and at fol. 43 
is ** 1616. Je Maintiendray. Mav- 
RICE DE Nassav.’’—This volume, 
after Sir Philibert de Vernatti had pro- 
cured it to be so respectably occupied, 
came into the possession of George 
Willingham, a correspondent of Prynne 
and Bastwick, as appears by letters of 
those well-known characters to him. 
He has inserted very numerous English 
signatures, cut out from the original 
documents, and some that are curieus 
and uncommon. 

The preceding are the Albums of 
courtiers and diplomatists; those of 
scholars and students were less pre- 
tending both in manufacture and con- 
tents. That in the Sloane MSS. 2360, 
is of paper with a leather binding, and 
has this title: ‘* Album hoc immor- 
tali Patronorum, Fautorum, et Amico- 
Tum memoriz cum debita observantia 
cousecrat David Krieg, Annzmont. 
Heraund.” In this a few emblems 
are painted, but no arms. The first 
autograph is ut page 75 by James Bo- 
bart, the gardener at Oxford: 


*¢ Virtus sui gloria. 
Think that day lost whose descending sun 
views from thy hand no noble action done. 
Y* success and happyness 
is sincerely wished by 

*¢ Decemb. 8° 1697. Ja. Bovart, Oxon.” 
Many of those still more modestly re- 
tired in the volume (nearly all fo- 
reigners) are of earlier date, and, from 
other Albums as well as the present, it 
appears to have been the custom to 
write near the end of the book, leaving 
the commencement for persons of the 
first consequence, so that it was filled 
in what may be styled a retrograde 
course. 

The Sloane MS. 2597 has this tile 
in a clever pen-and-ink -drawing : 
*¢ Hortus Fautorum et Amicorum Cas- 

ari Sibelii a Goor Daventria Trans 
Fsalani.” It is an Album of humble 
pretensions, with a few drawings, but 
no illuminations. 

The Album in the Harleian MSS. 
which occasioned the remarks of Wan- 
ley before quoted, may deservedly 
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rank last of those in the National re- 
pository. It belonged to John Hass- 
furter, a young man, native of Amberg 
in the Upper Palatinate; and who, as 
it seems, practised physic at Blandford 
in Dorsetshire about 1627 and 1628. 
It is surprising how many foreigners 
appear to have visited him at that 
town during those years. But Mr. 
Hassfurter was rather a slovenly fellow ; 
and allowed the milk-white Album in 
which his friends had left so many 
testimonies of their regard, to degene- 
rate into a dirty memorandum-book. 

Thoresby had in his Museum two 
Albums. .‘‘'To the Autographs before 
mentioned ” (alargecollection), he says, 
“* may fitly be added two manuscripts, 
viz. the Album of Lambroc. Thomas, 
Cambro-Britanus, an. 1636, which I 
purchased of his countryman; as also 
the other of an Hungarian, intituled 
* Viridarium nominibus illustrium ac 
clarissimorum Virorum, concinnatum 
a Paulo P. Jahz-Berenii Ung. (1657),’ 
adorned with the names of many learn- 
ed Professors, Alting, Arnoldus, Box- 
hornius, Cocceius, Commenius, Die- 
merbroech, l’Empereur, Eyssonius, 
Frencellius, Fullenius, Heinsius, Heere- 
bord, Heurnius, Junius (Fran. F. N.), 
Moll, Pasor, Polyander, Pynaiker (ex- 
legatus Africanus), Voetius (pater et 
filius), Vorstius, Vossius (Ger. Jo.), 
Winsenius; and, of our own nation, 
Basire, Cawton, Conant, Cromleholm, 
Hurst, Pocock, Owen, Reynolds, Sea- 
man, Wallis, Wilkinson.” 

Mr. Upcott, of the London Institu- 
tion, has a large number of these cu- 
riosities, of all shapes and sizes. The 
oldest is a small quarto, of 180 leaves 
of paper, the pages of which are orna- 
mented with a border printed from 
moveable types. On the binding is 
impressed the date 1591. By a sin- 
gular whim a square opening has been 
cut on each side of the volume, and 
inside of one is an illumination and 
autograph, dated 1568. Mr. Upcott 
possesses the Albums of Jeronimus 
Reutter, about 1600; that of John 
George Byrberg 1636; that of John 
Paul Kordenbusch of Nuremberg, 
made in 1644, which has several pretty 
drawings, and two or three exquisitely 
painted figures,—excellent specimens 
of costume ; that of John Herlerseigum, 
in which the signature of Jer. Joh. 
Vossius occurs; that of John Vander 
Waeyen, of Amsterdam, which com- 
mences with the signature of the Pals- 
grave Charles Louis (nephew to our 





King Charles the First): ‘* 1660. Do- 
minus providebit. Caroius Lupo- 
vicus.”’; and those of two or three 
other German literati. 

Few, if any, Englishmen occur in 
these volumes; but Mr. Upcott has 
recently obtained a small volume, being 
also the Album of a foreigner, con- 
taining the signatures of many Eng- 
lishmen, and among them several of 
eminence. It was the ‘* Thesaurus 
Amicorum”’ of ** M. Johannes Sictor, 
Rohyczanus Bohemus,” an ‘* Exul,” 
as he elsewhere describes himself, and 
resident in this country. Of the. in- 
scriptions in this Album, about 250 in 
number, the dates vary from 1626 to 
1645, and some of the most eminent 
English names are those of Archbishop 
Usher, Sir Theodore Mayerne, Dr. 
Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, James 
Howell, Sir Thomas Roe the anti- 

uary, Bishop Wren, Bishop Prideanx, 
John Hales the Fellow of Eton, Peter 
Molin, and Thomas Gataker. There 
is also the owner's countryman Jobn 
Hassfurter of Blandford, whose Album 
in the British Museum has been before 
noticed. 

Withalarge proportion of Thoresby’s 
manuscripts, Mr. Upcott also possesses 
his Album. It is a thin quarto having 
this inscription on the fly-leaf: ** This 
Album was begun 3ist August 1696, 
when his Grace the Most Reverend 
and Excellent Dr. John Sharp, Lord 
Archbishop of Yorke, condescended to 
view this poor Museum.” At the top 
of the first page are the inscriptions of 
two Archbishops of York. That of 
Sharp is 

«¢ Omnia vobis cum charitate fiant. 
Jo. Ezor.” 


That of Sir William Dawes: 


<< 10th July 1719, (past, 
Enjoy the present hour, be thankfull for the 
And neither fear, nor wish, the approaches 
of the last. 
Vita summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare 
longam. W. Enon.” 


Three others admitted to the bottom 
of this page, are Richard Thornton, 
Recorder of London; Edward Clarke, 
Vicar of Nottingham; and John Siser, 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
The majority of the other contributors 
are provincial neighbours of ‘Thoresby ; 
and the larger half of the volume, be- 
ginning at the other end, is occupied 
by a record of presents to his Museum, 
from some of the most —— 


~ 


characters of his time. 3. G. 
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Mr. Urean, May 3. 
RIVATE (or rather secret) en- 
trances, contrived for admissions 
or escapes, with hiding places in the 
walls (or even chimnies), were not 
uncommon in old castles and similar 
buildings. Instances have particularly 
been found in the Caséle of Lancaséer; 
of which some of the towers were built 

in very remote periods of our history. 

On taking down the Southern Tower, 
about thirty years ago, a vacant space 
was found within the substance of the 
walls, leading almost round the build- 
ing, of a sufficient breadth to allow 
passage for an individual, with occa- 
sional recesses, in which a person 
might stand, whilst another went by 
him. But in the North West Tower 
was also found a Cell or Cachet, of a 
particular construction ; of which I 
do not know that any description has 
been generally given ; and I therefore 
transmit a memorandum, which was 
taken at the time it was discovered. 

On taking down the north-west 
tower of the Castle at Lancaster, in an 
unusual thickness of the wall was dis- 
covered a cell or cachet of a particular 
construction. The wall had been built 
in the following manner. The ex- 
ternal and internal surfaces were either 
of that kind of chiselled masonry which 
is termed Ashler (or at least of tolerably 
well jointed work), whilst the whole 
interior had been filled with round 
cobble stones, into the interstices of 
which mortar had been poured in a 
fluid state, and had, at the time the 
walls were taken down, become so 
hard, that it was frequently more easy 
to break a stone of the most compact 
nature, than the mortar. 

In a corner of a room, which was 
in the upper part of the tower, an 
aperture was discovered, which led 
down to the cell in question, which 
was fifteen feet in length, and six wide. 
It was constructed of well polished 
Ashler masonry ; the joints accurately 
fitted, and terminating above in three 
Gothic arches of unequal heights, 
those at the ends being fifteen feet 
from the ground, whilst that in the 
middle was only six. There were two 
apertures into it, at equal distances 
from the ends, but no steps. The only 
method of descending into it, must 
have been by a ladder occasionally put 
down. The whole length of tive yards 
was divided on the top into five equal 
portions; the three arches occupying 
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each one yard, and the two apertures 
each one. One of the apertures was, 
as has been said, in the corner of a 
room, to which a door in the wall had 
been affixed in such a manner that it 
might appear to be to a closet in that 
room ; and the other was under a 
flight of stairs, which led from a pas- 
sage, which was in the wall of the 
building, to one of the rooms of the 
Castle, but is now in a great measure 
filled up. 

It seems uncertain whether this 
place was intended for a private depot 
of valuable articles, or as a cuchet or sub- 
liette for particular prisoners. Though 
the great pains which had been taken 
to construct the inside secure, by 
making it entirely of hewn masonry, 
when they were so sparing of this kind 
of work as to use all sorts of substitutes 
for it whenever it could be dispensed 
with, renders it rather probable that it 
has been for the latter purpose. When 
once a person was let down into this 
dreadful dungeon, escape was as im- 
possible as any intercourse with the 
world. When the cell was discovered 
it was filled up with ashes of all de- 
scriptions, and fragments of articles of 
a more modern date; the room having 
been occupied by prisoners, they had 
thrown into it whatever they wished 
to get easily quit of. 


ere eee 


2, Sidmouth-strect, 

Regent-square. 

OME have complained that they 

could not discern the propriety of 
applying the epithet melodious to the 
voice; alittleconversation however with 
the Greek writers on Music would 
make it evident. 

Let us, for the sake of illustration, 
imagine a line drawn, and conceive a 
monad to move in this line with two 
different kinds of motion, the one 
gliding and continuous, the other leap- 
ing and diastematic, and we shall have 
a typical representation of the respec- 
tive attributes of speaking and singing. 


Mr. Urnan, 
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tng Of xavnotws 1 perv aman mePuxer® 
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NOUX HTAN, KUL TRUTHS, N EY GUVEXNS® 
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n Os OLATTNULTEAN? X.T.A. 

Aristides Quintilianus. 

«© Omnis vox in duo genera dividitur: 
continuum atque divisum. Continuum est 
velut juge colloquium : Divisum, quod in 
modulatione servamus. Est et medium, 
quod in utroque pramixtum, ac neque alte- 
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rius continuum modum servat, nec alterius 
frequenti divisione preciditur, &c.” 
Martianus Capella. 

To utter sounds melodiously then, 
as they understood the matter, was to 
divide (precidere) this line into cer- 
tain distinct and determinate portions 
or intervals, by dwelling a perceptible 
length of time upon each several pitch 
(ross) or degree. The etymon pt, 
from which the word melody is de- 
rived, signifies to divide, and is identi- 
fied with a Hebrew root of the same 
import. 

mtA, with some termination, it is 
apparent, was the appellation for the 
most remarkable genus of the Hyme- 
nopterous order of insects, deriving its 
propriety from the peculiar aptitude of 
their wings by their motion to produce 
an audible vibration in the air. 

If we suppose this line to be so di- 
vided as to correspond to our diatonic 
scale, a voice may consistently with 
etymology be called melodious, which 
from a happy conformation of the 
organs, is capable of accurately falling 
upon these divisions. Hence, in con- 
formity to ancient theory, as well as 
modern practice, it may be said to be 
the task of a master not only to teach 
the ear to judge of the habitudes of 
musical sounds, butalso, by well-chosen 
exercises, to render the voice melodious. 

The ideal meaning of the Latin 
modulor, alludes to the meeting out 
of this line into certain measured por- 
tions or diastems fit to be joined to- 
gether (cuvarrecas), and frame the 
complex notion called aeuovm (from 
pw), just as it is necessary for stones 
to be hewn and squared before they 
are adapted to compose the walls of an 
edifice. 

Milton, in a short poem, entitled 
** At Solemn Music,” speaks of a me- 
lodious noise; and, if we turn to the 
first four chapters of Ptolemy’s Har- 
monics, we shall find with good reason. 
Noise (x090¢) is defined to bea certain 
affection of the air when struck, which, 
if by resting some time upon the same 
pitch it divides this imaginary line in 
an appreciable manner, then becomes 
a melodious noise (?Soyyos). 

In a poem on the Nativity, the same 
great Poet applies the term melodious 
to time, doubtless with a reference to 
its Original meaning, and thence by no 
means inapplicable, since the com- 
ponent parts of rhythm are certain com- 


mensurable sections of time, just as 
those of melody are feigned to be space, 
as it appears from the definition of 
TTAoxns ptAose (Bacchius, ed. Mer- 
bom. p. 13.) 

The Hebrew word (Judges, 5, 3), 
rendered aooues, canam, I will sing, 
signifies, without a trope, I will cut or 
divide. 

We sometimes meet with the same 
way of thinking, conveyed in different 
language. Tacitus, in the 14th Book 
of his Annals, personating the senti- 
ments of those who in the reign of 
Nero complained of innovations, says, 
“An justitiam augurii, et decurias 
equitum, egregium judicandi munus 
expleturas, si fractos sonos et dul- 
cedinem vocum perité audissent” — 
if their ears were tuned to judge of 
melodious sounds, and the charms of a 
melting voice. 

Bacchius has defined a mood to be 
TlAoxns tuperovs oxnuc, as if it werea 
certain configuration arising from the 
interweaving of melodious sounds. Of 
these cxnuare, or aspects, as I humbly 
think, there were at first only three 
kinds, the Dorian, the Lydian, and 
the Phrygian, characterised by the re- 
lative position of the limma or half- 
tone, corresponding to the description 
which Bacchius and others give of the 
three kinds of tetrachord, the first 
having the hemitone below (i ro 
Bapv), the second above (ia ro fv), 
and the third in the middle (wepsexeras). 

The diatessaron was the earliest 
and mostelementary ofthe consonances. 
Ers oe To Tpwrtioroy XOb oro WoEr= 
Taroy cunPuwvoy, To die Tercapwy toTiV, 
ev Terpaxogdw curvy. The lyres, prior 
to the reputed time of Orpheus, after 
the model of Mercury's, possessed only 
four strings, the extremes of which 
were tuned at the interval of a fourth, 
comprising two tones and a half, divi- 
dually in the diatonic or most ancient 
genus, according to the authority of 
Aristonicus, rgwrov pey ody xas mezcGu= 
sarov autwy (yevwv) Sereov Ssarovov wpw= 
tov TE avTOU n Tou avOpwrou Qucis pom 
TUYKAVE. 

Their order and composition, by 
undergoing a change, constituted va- 
riety, » rakes porn xas n ouverts @AAOM 
wow AaGn, while the limiting tones re- 
tained the same distance from each 
other. 

If this be allowed to be a just ac- 
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count of their origin, it will not appear 
difficult to apprehend how it came to 
pass that the ancient writers seem not 
to be agreed about the specific property 
of each mood ; for, when the diapason 
of the instrument was extended, new 
relations arose from the combination 
of intervals, and the old peculiarities 
were in some degree merged in the 
new improvements. Each divinely 
gifted Bard would try experiments, 
and according to his particular hu- 
mour, fancy, and the complexion of 
his native music, develope certain pa- 
rodies or variations from the more an- 
cient airs, which in the lapse of time 
were treated as themes by future artists, 
for the unfolding of still more diver- 
sified melodies. So that by the time 
that music began to be handled as a 
science, the antiquated instruments, the 
standards for reference, being lost, an 
approximation only could be obtained, 
by placing the moods in different parts 
of the system. 

These observations are very much 
countenanced by the story that Nicho- 
machus tells about the invention of 
the octachord, which he ascribes to 
his master Pythagoras. The eighth 
string was added to the heptachord for 
the twofold purpose of variegating the 
theory or contemplation (soinsAosregay 
Sewpsav), and of effecting by means of 
the extremes a most satisfactory conso- 
nance (xaraxopecratny cunPwnay), as 
if the ear was possessed of a certain ap- 
petite for accordant sounds, and could 
only be completely gratified with the 
plenitude of the octave. The variety, 
as the description imports, was bestow- 
ed by altering the arrangement of the 
intervals, and by adjusting them in 
such a manner as to correspond to our 
modern scale of £ natural. 

Of the three species of tetrachord, 
we have two living examples; the one 
is found among the Tahitians, having 
its half tone between the first and se- 
cond degrees. The other among the 
Chinese, containing its hemitone be- 
tween the second and third. In the 
article Music, of Doctor Morrison’s 
Chinese Dictionary, Mr. Bletterman, 
anticipating, it would seem, the doubts 
that the strange appearance of a scale 
in D natural might create in the minds 
of some, has taken three several methods 
to certify the reader that the author 
was really in earnest. 

G. Travescant Lay. 
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Stray THOUGHTS. 

I. HE merit of a language was for- 

merly estimated by the less or 
greater number of Latin and Greek 
derivatives which it possessed. At pre- 
sent a fashion seems to be arising di- 
rectly contrary, as it may be often heard 
alleged in favour of German, that it 
has no connection with the ancient 
Janguages, and Klopstoch sneers at 
French as being a corrupted dialect of 
Latin ; as if, forsooth, it were a great 
honour to his own language only to be 
a corrupted dialect of Anglo Saxon, or 
some less illustrious tongue. Both 
these methods of proceeding are equally 
absurd, as the merit of a language de- 
pends upon its coherency with itseif, 
and not with any other. This co- 
herence is generally destroyed, when 
many new words are introduced into a 
language from a foreign source, but it 
is not necessarily so. Hagiology is an 
absurd word, because although we per- 
ceive at once, from its termination 
ology, that it is the name of some 
science, we are unable without a know- 
ledge of Greek to determine what that 
science is. But meteorology and conch- 
ology may pass, because meteor and 
conch being English words, as well as 
Greek ones (the latter rather a pe- 
dantic one, it must be confessed), we 
may, without knowing any other lan- 
guage, determine their meaning. 

I]. There are several tribes of words 
in our language, in which singular 
gaps occur, which make the whole 
body irregular. For example, we have 
the words evolve and revolve; to these 
the substantives evolution and revolu- 
tion. We have likewise devolve; but 
devolution sounds strange ; and we have 
volution, but where is volve. These 
missing words it would be worth the 
while of influential authors to intro- 
duce and naturalize. There are vast 
quantities of them which deserve this 
honour, as posit the verb to the sub- 
stantive position, and equivalent to the 
French poser, &c. &c. Our future 
dictionary makers would render a ser- 
vice to their language by drawing up a 
list of them. 

III. It would be a good thing if 
labor were universally spelt without the 
u, which is generally inserted. It 
would not only be conformable to the 
derivation, al spare an unnecessary 
letter, but be more analogical, because 
we always write and speak /alerious, 
never lalourious. 
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IV. We ought to write convertalle, 
not convertible. The word is regularly 
derived from the verb convert. It 
would be a good rule to follow in re- 
spect to these kind of words, to write 
all these with an able which admit of 
regular derivation, as conteslable, &c. 
and those that are irregular, with an 
ible, as indispensible, which refers to a 
thing that cannot be dispensed with. 
Improvements of this kind, in spelling, 
would certainly be more useful and 
more easily put in practice than those 
outrageous overturnings of the whole 
fabric proposed by Franklin and Gil- 
christ. 

V. What an immense difficulty does 
not the Englishman find in learning 
German and Spanish, from the bare 
pronouncing of the words. A Russian 
or a Pole will acquire a language 
much sooner than we can, because his 
alphabet contains almost every ima- 
ginable sound, and thus his organs of 
speech have no new difficulty to en- 
counter. Is it not singular that in 
this language-learning age, no school 
has been opened to teach our children, 
while their organs are yet flexible, the 
whole circle of European vocables. 
should think the usefulness of such an 
academy stands in no need of demon- 
stration. : 

VI. Every author who writes in a 
certain style, and plentifully sprinkles 
his writings with dashes, thinks he is 
imitating Sterne. This is rather a li- 
mited view of Sierne’s originality. The 
author of Tristram Shandy did in fact 
introduce a totally new way of novel 
writing, and it was this, to write in 
character. Supposing the whole of 
Tales of my Landlord had been written 
in the character of Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, and all the incidents, &c. 
had been described with a reference 
to the habits and peculiarities of the 
worthy schoolinaster of Gandercleugh, 
that would have been an imitation of 
Sterne—an adoption of his principles 
at least. ‘The author of Waverley 
judged wisely in not acting thus ; for, as 
it stands, Jedediah Cleishbotham is in- 
suflerably wearisome, and we could on 
no account endure him through twelve, 
or even four volumes. 

I believe that Bage’s novel of Herm- 
sprong, or Man as he is not, is written 
in Character, but never having read it, 
cannot say. I do not think it has 
ever been noticed that he is thus an 
imitator Of Sterne. It is only to the 
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sect of dashers who have almost con- 
trived to make Tristram Shandy look 
unoriginal by their persevering servi- 
lity in copying it, that this title has 
been applied. 

VIL. In this book-making age, more 
attention seems to be paid to the titling 
of volumes, than to the furnishing 
them with new or readable matter, 
and yet the titles seem to be not a 
whit the better for it. ‘The science is 
in fact ata very low ebb. Iu general, 
in Novels, Dramas, &ce. our attention 
is atteupted to be attracted by the bare 
names of the heroes or heroines, as 
Foscari, Quentin Durward, Reay Mor- 
den, AnneofGeierstein, Julian, &c.&c. 
—nay, sometimes the names of the 
places at which the plot is transacted 
are thought sufficiently interesting, as 
Kenilworth, the Tor Hill, Longhollow, 
and the like. It is perhaps unsafe to 
lay down rules in such a delicate mat- 
ter; but 1 would venture to suggest 
that a title ought in general to convey 
an idea of the principal action of the 
work, with some circumstance to dis- 
tinguish it from other actions of a 
similar nature, as The Siege of Antwerp; 
and if founded on history, the era 
should be indicated, as The Swedes in 
Prague. 

The best title I ever met with is 
that to one of Calderon’s plays, The 
Three Judgements in One (Las Tres 
Justicias en Una). It is not known 
what these three judgments are till we 
come to the last scene of the drama; 
and the reader, as he approaches the 
conclusion, is most intensely interested 
to know how the promise held forth in 
the title will be fulfilled. By this 
simple machinery Calderon produces, 
in fact, precisely the same effect as the 
modern Germans do, by the dark, in- 
extricable fate of their tragedies ; or as 
Walter Scott, by the ancient prophecies 
which he occasionally introduces, and 
which the reader knows are in his 
works sure to be fulfilled. It need 
scarcely be pointed out that the Ger- 
mans, by their plan, subject themselves 
to the charge of irreligion and irreve- 
rence ; Walter Scott, by his, to that of 
superstition and absurdity; and that 
both are most clumsy expedients, com- 
pared with the light, airy, and delicate 
manner in which Calderon accom- 
plishes his purpose. From this title 
alone [ think he might be fairly pro- 
nounced the great master of the draina, 
which he assuredly is. 
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VIII. Why do we write imitator 
and agitator, not imitater and agitater? 
they are both derived from imitate 
and agitate, and ought of course to 
follow the general rule on such occa- 
sions. It is really too bad that our 
good and influential writers do not 
effect a few such easy and useful re- 
forms as these, which would wonder- 
fully simplify our spelling, and reduce 
the labour of those unfortunate urchins 
who are flogged into the preseut ab- 
surdities. ‘The only subsiantives of 
acters, ending in or, which should be 
let to remain as they are, are those for 
which we have no verb, as Doctor, &c. 

IX. We should write decrie, replie, 
relie, &c. as our ancestors did, because 
they are pronounced long; and at pre- 
sent to learners of the language they 
seem as if the accent was on the first 
syllable. It would likewise be more 
simple; as in the past tense they are 
decried, replied, relied, 8c, 

X. It is absurd to write hypertole, 
which, according to every rule of ana- 
logy, ought from this spelling to be a 
word of three syllables. The right 
way is certainly hypertoly. Dr. John- 
son entertained a very low opinion of 
the power of dictionary-makers to en- 
force amendments in a language. They 
might surely effect a few useful and 
unpretending reforms like this. 

XI. It used formerly to be said b 
the learned, that no one could well 
understand English who did not know 
Latin. The argument might now be 
carried further, as it might be con- 
tended that no one could well know 
Latin without knowing Greek (which 
is certainly quite as true as the other), 
or Greek without knowing Sanscrit, 
which is now generally asserted to be 
its parent, and in which some irre- 
gular Greek verbs are found regularly 
declined. The consequence is that, 
before Mr. Charles Wilkins published 
his Sanscrit Granimar, no one was 
well acquainted with English. The 
truth is, that no language ever existed 
which was not, if written with correct- 
ness, ‘agente intelligible in itself ; 
the only exceptions are the barbarous 
dialects written by learned and scien- 
tific men, which however do not de- 
serve the name of languages, being 
merely different kinds of gibberish. 

XII. Nothing can be more disgust- 
ing than to read in the newspapers 
that a house has been on fire. Why 
did they not say that Thistlewood was 
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taken on bed, and that when the officers 
entered the room, he was found ox 
sleep. One is just as good as the other, 
for the proper word is @ fire. I wonder 
our poets have not created legions of 
words of this kind, which would sup- 
ply them with excellent rhymes, and 
impart additional force to their verses. 
Southey says finely, in his Curse of 
Kehama, that the torches at the funeral 
of Analan made the whole sky seem 
ablaze. A.C. C. 


Mr. Urban, Exeter, June 6. 
INCE my last (p. 390), I have 
KJ discovered the White Tourmaline, 
in the vicinity of Dartmoor. This 
species I consider has not been found 
before in England, and is not of com- 
mon occurrence*. The crystals are 
transparent, translucent, and opaque, 
the colours snowy white, milky white, 
and stone colour white; the formation 
of some of the crystals are the exact 
character commonly given of the Tour- 
maline, but more generally are amor- 
phous; the sizes from about a quarter of 
an inch to half an inch diameter ; they 
are embedded on massive tourmaline, of 
a quality I find no where described ¢, 
being a shining black and white sub- 
stance ; the black is most predominant, 
but the white has a fine vitreous lustre. 
It is remarkable that most of the va- 
rieties of Tourmaline hitherto disco- 
vered in different parts of the Globe, I 
have lately met associated and concen- 
trated together in Devon. Mr. Phil- 
lips, and other Mineralogical writers 
mention, that pieces and fragments of 
coloured transparent Tourmaline are 
found in the sand of the Island of 
Ceylon ; of similar colours 1 have com- 
plete crystals, bright and very re- 
splendent, which are deposited in veins 
from one to two inches in length, 
crossing each other, the crystals taper- 
ing thinner and thinner on each side 
till lost, but rising again at very short 
distances in amorphous formations ; it 
is probable they are a peculiar species 
that have not yet passed the investiga- 
tion of Mineralogical writers. 
SuirLtey Woo.tmer. 





* The White Tourmaline is not men- 
tioned by Kirwan, Kidd, or Jameson; but 
in Phillips’s Mineralogy, 3d edit. it is said, 
Dolomiere had found some in St. Guthard. 

+ Phillips relates an account of a Tour- 
maline found by Dolomiere, half black and 
half white; but it does not appear to be 
massive, 
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Sir Toomas More’s Howse, 
CHELSEA. 


f Rap epe are few houses in this king- 
dom which have excited more ge- 
neral interest, or the site of which has 
been more disputed than the residence 
of that distinguished statesman, lawyer, 
and scholar, Sir Thomas More. The 
following particulars are abstracted 
from a MS. Supplement to the Life of 
Sir Thomas More, written by Dr. 
King, one of the Rectors of Chelsea ; 
of which document Mr. Faulkner (to 
whom we are indebted for the annex- 
ed views) has judiciously availed him- 
self in his new History of Chelsea. 

The place (says Dr. King) where 
Sir Thomas More fixed his family was 
Chelsea, in Middlesex, where he lived 
several years; which place he chose 
for its vicinity to London, for the salu- 
brity of the air, for the pleasantness of 
the situation, and for the incompara- 
bly sweet, delightful, and noble river 
Thames, gently gliding by it; where 
he kept always, while he was a great 
minister, a barge for his conveniency 
or recreation, At Chelsea he built a 
house, with gardens, orchards, and all 
conveniences about it. Ata good dis- 
tance from his mansion house, he 
erected a pile called the New Building, 
which contained a chapel, a library, 
and a gallery, which he used for devo- 
tion, study, and retirement. He also 
built a chapel, or chancel, in the pa- 
rish church of Chelsea, which still re- 
mains, having his coat of arms in the 
glass of the east window thereof. He 
hired a house for aged people in the 
0g and was a very charitable and 
iberal person ; and from his example, 
his son-in-law Roper, having lived in 
his family sixteen years, took his pat- 
tern, bestowing yearly in alms to the 
value of 500/.; a vast sum in that age. 
But for all these shining virtues and en- 
dowments he was, by the permission 
of God, and the impetuous humour of 
a merciless prince, tried for his life, 
and executed as a traitor. 

On Sir Thomas’s death, all his lands 
were seized by the King, by virtue of 
two Acts of Parliament. By the first 
Act was resumed what the King had 
granted him; viz. Dunkington, Trenk- 
ford, and Barley Park in Oxfordshire, 
By the second Act a settlement was 
frustrated, and his lady turned out of 
her house at Chelsea, the King allow- 

Gent. Mac. June, 1829. 
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ing her 20/. perannum. His daughter 
Roper was imprisoned for keeping her 
father’s head as a relic, and purposing 
to print his books. 

r. King, writing in 1717, says, 
that no less than four houses have con- 
tended for the honour of Sir Thomas 
More’s residence, viz. 1. Beaufort 
House; 2, that which was late Sir Wil- 
liam Powell’s, then divided into seve- 
ral tenements; 3. that which was for- 
merly Sir John Danvers’s, then the 


‘site of Danvers-street; and, 4. that. 


which was lately Sir Joseph Alstone’s. 

‘Now of all these,” says Dr. 
King,* ‘* Beaufort House bids fairest 
to be the place where Sir Thomas 
More’s stood ; for the following rea- 
sons :—First, his grandson, Mr. Tho- 
mas More, who wrote his life, and. 
was born in the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and may well be 
supposed to know where the most 
eminent person of his ancestors lived, 
says, that Sir Thomas More’s house in 
Chelsea was the same which my Lord 
of Lincoln bought of Sir Robert Cecil. 
Now it appears pretty plainly that Sir 
Robert Cecil’s house was the same 
which is now the Duke of Beaufort’s ; 
for in divers places are these letters, R.C., 
and also R. © E. with the date of the 
year, viz. 1597; which letters were 
the initials of his name and his lady’s ; 
and the year 1597 was when he new- 
built or at least new-fronted it. From 
the Earl of Lincoln, that house was 
conveyed to Sir Arthur Gorges ; from 
him to Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Mid- 
dlesex ; from him to King Charles the 
First; from the King to the Duke of 
Buckingham ; from his son, since the 
Restoration, to Plummer, a citizen, 
for debt; from the said Plummer to 
the Ear! of Bristol ; and from his heirs 
to the Duke of Beaufort.” 

‘* Beaufort House,” adds Lysons, 
‘after having stood empty for several 
years, was purchased by Sir Hans 
Sloane, in the year 1738, and was 
taken down in 1740. The gate, which 
was built by Inigo Jones for the Lord 
Treasurer Middlesex, Sir Hans Sloane 
gave to the Earl of Burlington; who 
removed it to his gardens at Chiswick, 
The old mansion stood at the north- 
end of Beaufort-row, extending west, 
ward, at the distance of about 100 
yards from the water-side.” 





* Supplement to Life of Sir T. More. 
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Surewssury, OR Atston House. 


This splendid mansion, built about 
the latter end of the reign of Henry 
VIIL. was situate in Cheyne-walk, ad- 
joining the gardens of Winchester Pa- 
lace, on the west. For a long time it 
was considered to have been the resi- 
dence of Sir Thomas More; but Dr. 
King has shown that it never had «| 
just pretensions to that honour. It 
was an irregular brick building, form- 
ing three sides of a quadrangle. The 
principal room was one hundred and 
twenty feet in length, and was origi- 
nally wainscotted with carved oak. 
One of the rooms was painted in imi- 
tation of marble, and appeared to have 
been originally an oratory. Certain 
curious portraits on pannel, which had 
ornamented the large rooms, were de- 
stroyed some few years since. Lead- 
ing from the premises, towards the 
King’s Road, there is a subterranean 
passage, which has been explored for 
a short distance. It is said, tradition- 
ally, to have communicated with a 
cave or dungeon, situated at a consi- 
derable distance from the house; but 
for what purpose made, no one now 
in its vicinity confidently presumes to 
guess. 

Aiston House was for many years 
the residence of the Shrewsbury fa- 
wily. Francis, son and heir of George 
Earl of Shrewsbury, is mentioned 
among the freeholders in the court 
rolls of the manor of Chelsea, 35 Hen. 
VIII. He died Sept. 21, 1560. 

George Earl of Shrewsbury, son of 
the preceding, died Nov. 18, 1590, 
possessed of a capital messuage in Chel- 
sea, which he probably bequeathed to 
his second wife, Elizabeth, as it ap- 
oon to have descended to her son 
Villiam, first Earl of Devonshire.— 
This Elizabeth, who survived him, 
was much celebrated for her beauty 
and accomplishments, and still more 
for her extraordinary fortune in the 
world. She was four times a credit- 
able and happy wife, and rose by every 
husband to greater wealth and higher 
honours; and, after all, lived seven- 
teen years a widow in absolute power 
and plenty. She built three of the 
most elegant seats that were ever raised 
by one hand in the same county— 
Chatsworth, Hardwick, and Oldcoates; 
all transmitted entire to the first Duke 
of Devonshire. The Countess died in 
1607, aged eighty-seven. She be- 
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queathed all her estates to her son 
William, Earl of Devonshire ; and we 
find this nobleman to have been in 
possession of this mansion at Chelsea, 
soon after her death. 

William Earl of Devonshire mar- 
ried, to his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Boughton, of the 
county of Warwick, and widow of Sir 
Richard Wortley. Dying in 1625, 
this lady survived him, and continued 
to owe at Chelsea till her death, 
which happened in 1643. 

After the death of the Countess of 
Devonshire, this ancient house be- 
came the property of Sir Joseph Alston, 
who was created a Baronet by Charles 
II. in 1682. Mrs. Mary Alston, the 
wife of this gentleman, died here in 
1671; and her funeral sermon was 
ome py by Dr. Littleton, who pub- 
ished it shortly after, in 4to. Sir Jo- 
seph was in possession of this house 
in 1664, at the time of Hamilton’s 
survey; it afterwards came into the 
possession of Mr. Tate, and was occu- 
pied as a stained paper manufactory. 

In 1813 this venerable mansion, 
which had adorned the ‘ village of pa- 
laces’ for several ages, was pulled down, 
and the materials sold piece-meal by a 
speculating builder, who had obtained 
possession ; and now not a stone re- 
mains to show where it once stood. 

The annexed view was taken some 
few years previous to its final demoli- 
tion, when time and dilapidations had, 
however, destroyed much of its pristine 
form. 


SPECULATIONS ON LITERARY 
Preasures.—No. XV. 
(Continued from p. 404.) 

Por mage was a luminary of the first 

order, whoenlightened and adorned 
the course of the Eighteenth centary ; 
but others existed perhaps equally high 
in pretension. And here, in throw- 
ing our views generally over the state 
and aspect of genius in the Eighteenth 
century, it may possibly be allowed us 
to glance at another taaconny who, 
during the same epoch, enlightened 
the British possessions in the New 
World. 

Born on the Western Continent, 
Dr. Franklin may yet be almost said 
to have been matured on our own soil, 
as at one period of his life he lived 
much in England, and, it is reasonable 
to imagine, profited inuch from the 
privileges of a literary nature he here 
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enjoyed. And if in our process of 
speculative analysis we view him as 
an integral portion of British genius, 
nurtured and matured, to a certain ex- 
tent, on these soils, much exception, 
perhaps, will not hence be taken. 

It has often been made a question, 
which most fulfils the end of his being, 
the contemplative philosopher or the 
active benefactor of mankind. Hie- 
rocles, the commentator on Pythago- 
ras, a sage well qualified to form an 
estimate, observes that practical philo- 
sophy is the mother of virtue, and con- 
templative virtue is the mother of 
truth. Without entering on this par- 
ticular examination, it may be observ- 
ed generally, that no two contemporary 
individuals ever rose to higher and 
more distinguished eminence than 
that which marked the characters of 
Johnson and Franklin in their several 
departments; bat each pursued a dif- 
ferent walk to fame; and as in the 
character of one who would rear his 
slender testimonial to the worth of 
literary pursuits and their attendant 
pleasures, I may not perhaps inappro- 
priately bestow a glance on these seve- 
ral walks. ‘For my part,” says that 
child of pathos and philosophy, St. 
Pierre, “* Cake am nota Newton, am 
determined not to quit the banks of my 
rivulet; I will remain in my humble 
valley engaged in collecting herbs and 
flowers,—happy if I am able to form 
with them some garlands to decorate 
the vestibule of the rustic temple which 
my feeble hands have presumed to 
rear to the majesty of Nature.” The 
present speculations, like those of St. 
Pierre, are rather a tribute offered at 
the foot of Parnassus, than a bold flight 
from its top; and for the rest, the two 
celebrated individuals here spoken of 
are still perhaps unhacknied subjects. 

Johnson and Franklin, then, are 
names to which, all will ever admit, 
attaches genius of a giant growth. 
Strangers to each other in the commu- 
nications of social intercourse, they 
were equally removed from each other 
in their views and speculations on lite- 
rature, and in their scientific pursuits. 
Of opposite political creeds, they of 
course, in their sentiments connected 
with the government of nations, and 
in many points bearing on man’s so- 
cial happiness, materially differed. 
Franklin may be termed, above most 
others, the Aeon of mankind. 
Labouring with gigantic efforts for the 


emancipation and independence of his 
own country, against the folly, cu- 
pidity, and wickedness, which sought 
to blow up the flames of war, and per- 
petuate rancour and hatred amongst 
Great Britain and her colonies, he 
may, like a second Hampden, be said 
to have made a noble stand in the 
cause of freedom and of patriotism. 
The eyes of all Europe were intently 
fixed upon the important issue of this 
contest ; and if, by the wisdom of his 
councils, and the skill of his negocia- 
tions, as a diplomatist, universal suf- 
frage has awarded to him the honour 
and the humanity of endeavouring, 
though in vain, to avert what, in the 
history of nations, must ever be depre- 
cated as its worst calamity,—his apo- 
theosis will ever he woven by the wise 
and the good. But if it is not only 
in the hearts and the admiring gaze of 
millions of his own countrymen, but 
in the matured estimation of all man- 
kind, that this extraordinary man must 
continue to hold a foremost place, Dr. 
Franklin, perhaps, will occupy a still 
higher niche in the temple of Fame 
amongst posterity, on account of his 
hilosophical writings. 

“The eulogy of Des Cartes,” says 
his celebrated commentator M. Tho- 
mas, ‘‘ whose devotion to his hero we 
excuse, while reading him, should be 
pronounced at the foot of Newton’s 
statue, or rather Newton himself 
should be the panegyrist.” Franklin 
must be also said to merit his eulogy 
from the most distinguished philoso- 
phers of the Nineteenth century, in- 
asmuch as his hints in practical and 
speculative philosophy, no less than 
his maxims in political economy, en- 
gaged the notice of all the professors 
in Europe who had any pretensions 


to high eminence. Of an acute and 


original mind, all bis thinking and his 
efforts were directed to such an en- 
largement of experimental philosophy 
as. should increase man’s POSITIVE 
knowledge, and consequently his 
power. A memorable example to 
those who, like Kant and some others, 
are fond of mystifying truth in clouds 
of their own creation,—his aim was 
rather to draw light from profundity 
than to throw around it the vapours of 
darkness. His philosophy was not of 
the ambiguous kind, his sagacity and 
penetration were constantly exerted to 
smooth the ascent, rather than render 
it more difficult and forbidding, and 
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the intelligence with which he applied 
it to the investigation of every thing 
connected with man’s knowledge or 
his comfort, showed at once the rest- 
less curiosity of a gifted intelligence, 
and a mind labouring with ardour for 
the good of his : pe At one time 
exploring the path of comets, and ex- 
patiating amidst lightnings and “ all 
the dread artillery of heaven,” he was 
equally ready to analyse with philoso- 
phical minuteness the most trivial 
things connected with human comfort 
and the domestic economy of life. A 
worthy contemporary of Washington, 
if he was not entirely the legislator 
and deliverer of his country, he dis- 
charged offices so nearly approximating 
those which belong to such high titles, 
that his own countrymen, in admira- 
tion of those abilities which could exe- 
cute what the purest benevolence dic- 
tated, have registered his fame in the 
most sacred records of a nation’s tri- 
butary offering. 

In the catalogue of memorable ser- 
vices performed in behalf of a nation’s 
giery, Johnson had nothing in com- 
mon with Franklin. His fame may 
be said to be built on rather a different 
basis,—that of forensic and philologi- 
cal learning. He traversed the devious 
and flowery paths of literature with a 
copious and excursive imagination, 
and speculated upon these subjects 
with an understanding at once pro- 
found and accurate. ‘‘ There have yet 
existed,” says Joseph Warton (who 
it may be presumed was, in the year 
1756, when he wrote his famous Es- 
say on Pope, regardless of the merit of 
his contemporary Johnson,) “ but a 
few transcendant geniuses who have 
at once enjoyed in full vigour sublime 
and splendid imagination, an exact 
and tenacious memory, and a solid and 
profound understanding. All that I 
can at present recollect are Herodotus, 
Plato, Livy, Tully, Tacitus, Gallileo, 
Bacon, Des Cartes, Malebranche, Mil- 
ton, Dr. Thomas Burnet, Berkeley, 
and Montesquieu.” To most of these, 
in the galaxy of bright names here 
mentioned, belong brightness and so- 
lidity of parts; but Johnson perhaps 
has his equally high pretensions, as all 
will admit who have read—and where 
is the man who has not read them ?— 
his ** Rambler,” his Prefaces, and his 
“* Lives of the Poets.” 

Johnson, after all the ‘ whips and 
scorns” and ‘‘ contumely” which have 


often been liberally bestowed upon his 
prejudices, had a great and enlarged 
mind; his dicta in literature were 
generally the result of independent 
feeling, however occasionally pointed 
from the Cynic school of Antisthenes 
and Menippus. His views of man, 
the shortness of the period of human 
life, and of human frailty and vicissi- 
tude, were founded on a deliberate in- 
spection, prompted by the energies of 
a classical mind. His pictures often 
in ethical disquisitions may indeed be 
thought of a character not much un- 
like those of the classical and imagina- 
tive Jeremy Taylor, when he penned 
the following passage: ‘‘ We must not 
think that the life of a man begins 
when he can feed himself, or walk 
alone; but he is first a man when he 
comes to a certain steady use of reason, 
and when that is, all the world of 
men cannot tell precisely. Some are 
called at age at fourteen, some at one 
and twenty, some never; but all men 
late enough; for the life of a man 
comes upon him slowly and insensibly. 
But as when the Sun approaches to- 
wards the gates of the morning, he 
first opens a little eye of heaven, he 
sends away the spirits of darkness, and 
gives light to a cock, and calls up the 
lark to matins, and bye and bye gilds 
the fringes of a cloud, and peeps over 
the eastern hills, thrusting out his 
golden horns like those which decked 
the brows of Moses, when he was 
forced to wear a veil, because himself 
had seen the face of God ;—and still, 
while a man tells the story, the Sun 
gets up higher till he shows a fair face 
and a full light, and then he shines one 
whole day, under a cloud often, and 
sometimes weeping great and little 
showers, and sets quickly. So is a 
man’s reason and his life.”-—Partaking 
copiously of the same imagery and 
beauty which is exemplified in this 
striking passage, and in unison with 
the associations of thought which often 
animated the pictures of this distin- 
guished prelate, the speculations of 
Johuson upon the various allotments 
and the vicissitudes of human life, and 
the sum of human happiness, com- 
monly please and elevate by metaphors 
drawn from the objects of nature. An 
observer in the world of physics, he 
illustrated the sentiments and positions 
which grew out of an elevated survey 
of mankind, their passions and pro- 
pensities. Although his habits and 
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his disposition led him to society, ra- 
ther than to solitude, and the crowded 
streets of a populous city had for him 
charms above the scenes which pro-~ 
voked the thought of Thomson or 
Pascal, or Sir Thomas Brown, or Des 
Cartes,* and the thousand other names 
which the memory of the scholar may 
supply, the greater scenes of nature 
could not still be said, for him, to 
spread their charms in vain. His ob- 
servant mind abundantly availed itself 
of their instructions, in moralizing 
upon the diversity of human aims and 
propensities; and in the tone of his 
sentiments, he may not unfrequently 
be said to think with another distin- 
guished prelate, the celebrated Lowth, 
that ‘‘ the whole course of nature, this 
immense universe of things, offers itself 
to human contemplation, and affords 
an infinite, a confused assemblage, as 
it were, of images, which, being col- 
lected as the materials of poetry, are 
selected and produced as occasion dic- 
tates.” 

Johnson once exultingly observed, 
that he should be read on the banks 
of the Wolga, alluding to the circum- 
stance of his “‘ Rambler” being trans- 
lated into the Russian language.— 
Franklin’s fame, and the celebrity of 
his discoveries, must be allowed to 
have filled a circle amongst civilized 
mankind more extended than perhaps 
that of Johnson, inasmuch as the 
learned both of the old and new world 
hailed his works in science, as many of 
them are of an originality of specula- 
tion, and a freedom of inquiry, only 
second to that which crowned the 
thinking of some eras in the Seven- 
teenth century. Franklin possessed an 
acute and intelligent mind, fitted for 
the successful investigation of any sub- 





* «Des Cartes,” says his eulogist M. 
Thomas, ‘‘ had a passion for profound soli- 
tude. The climate of France acted tvo 
powerfully on his warm imagination, and 
was injurious to that calm temperament fa- 
vourable to philosophic pursuits. The at- 
mosphere of Holland was in this respect fa- 
vourable. During the twenty years that he 
resided in Holland, he often changed his 
abode, escaping from tle reputation which 
followed him, and retiring from those whose 
curiosity was excited only to obtain a sight 
of him. He sometimes inhabited great ci- 
ties, but in general he preferred towns or 
villages, and sometimes a complete isolated 
abode. At times he would dwell on the 
sea shore.” 


ject to which its energies might be 
brought. His hints and suggestions 
on the various subjects of political 
economy and gy ae betray a sa- 
gacity which few in an equal degree 
possess; in the science of electricity, 
his intellect appeared more sensilediy 
acute; and had the various queries 
ge by Dr. Priestley, it may 

e said, relative to the phenomena be- 
longing to that science, peculiarly en- 
gaged the energies of Franklin, it is 
probable that in many cases a satisfac- 
| solution would have been the re- 
sult. 

Johnson stood forward pre-emi- 
nently among his countrymen as the 
venerated champion of the high cause 
of Literature and Morals; whatever 
was estimable and attractive he up- 
held at once by the energy of his 
thought, and the beauties of his style ; 
and in his voluminous writings it is 
not his least praise to say that he has 
maintained an undeviating regard to 
rectitude of principle which cannot 
lead astray, while it gratifies our hours 
sacred to literary retirement and to 
taste. 

As the champion of freedom, of the 
dearest rights of mankind, Franklin 
stands forward in the eyes of the scho- 
lar and the philanthropist. While he 
— the cause of civilized mankind, 
ve may be said to have laboured emi- 
nently to extend the compass of their 
knowledge, and add to the variety of 
their social blessings. Milton, on one 
occasion, says, whilst pleading for the 
freedom of * unlicensed printing,’’ (of 
which, by the bye, had Milton wit- 
nessed the positive inconveniences 
which at some times subsequent to his 
own have resulted from it, he would 
probably have dilated on the subject 
with somewhat less enthusiasm,) “ a 
good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master spirit, embalmed and trea- 
sured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life” Whoever has studied Frank- 
lin in his political and philosophical 
works, will, it is pees Bong be free 
to own that the enlightening of man- 
kind and the elevation of their cha- 
racter, at all times dictated his endea- 
vours, and formned the sum of his mul- 
tifarious writings. 

Whilst contemplating, then, the 
writings of each of these eminent men, 
we cannot suppose that either of them 
have written too much either for the 
purposes of mankind, or their own 
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fame; and the complaint which has 
sometimes, not without reason, been 
made, that ALL the published works of 
every celebrated author are so far from 
being alike worth publication, that, on 
the other hand, some are merely tole- 
rated under the author’s great name, 
will not justly be iterated in their cases. 
**T have heard some,” (says the learn- 
ed and intelligent Sir Thomas Brown, 
the complexionality of whose mind 
and sentiment is well known to have 
been congenial with Johnson’s,) * with 
sighs lament the lost lines of Cicero, 
and others with as many groans de- 
plore the combustion of the library of 
Alexandria. For my own part I think 
there be too many in the world, and 
could with patience behold the urn 
and ashes of the Vatican, could I with 
a few others recover the perished leaves 
of Solomon.” The extravagance of 
this position is not so great as the 
learned reader might suppose. Origi- 
nal in his thinking, Sir Thomas Brown 
might be understood here to inculcate, 
that shining talents and a powerful un- 
derstanding should in the eyes of intel- 
ligence rank far above all the treasured 
stores of the mere bibliomanist. Nei- 
ther Franklin nor Johnson will be said, 
even by the tongue of hyper-criticism, 
to have fathered upon the world of li- 
terature either impertinence or dull- 
ness; but brilliancy of parts, good 
sense, and good taste, reign in most in- 
stances through their writings. It was 
once prettily said by Sterne, that 
‘learning is the Dictionary of science, 
and Sense the grammar.” In this 
DICTIONARY, ample and indefinite in 
extent, multitudes in all ages of litera- 
ture have expatiated; and most ages, 
not excepting our own, while they 
have exhibited the diminished num- 
bers who have amalgamated or refined 
their opinions in this grammar of good 
sense, may be thought, in view of the 
many, to afford some colour for the fol- 
lowing passage in the ‘ Religio Me- 
dici.”—** It is not a melancholy uéi- 
nam of my own,” says the author, ** but 
the desires of better heads, that there 
were a general Synod, not to unite the 
incompatible differences of religion, 
but, for the benefit of learning, to re- 
duce it as it lay at first toa few and 
solid authors, and to condemn to the 
fire those swarms and millions of rhap- 
sodies, begotten only to distract and 
abuse the weaker judgment of scho- 


lars, and to maintain the trade and 
mystery of typographers.” 

“The unaffected of every country,” 
says Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Citizen,” ‘* nearly 
resemble each other, and a page of our 
Confucius and your Tillotson have 
scarcely any material diflerence.””—**It 
became,” says the eloquent Dr. Lowth, 
while tracing the origin of imagina- 
tion and of poetry, *‘ the peculiar pro- 
vince of poetry to depict the great, the 
beautiful, the becoming, the virtuous ; 
to embellish and recommend the pre- 
cepts of religion and virtue; to trans- 
mit to posterity excellent and sublime 
actions and sayings, to celebrate the 
works of the Deity, His beneficence, 
His wisdom,—to record the memorials 
of the past, and the predictions of the 
future.” In the works which they 
have respectively left for the instruc- 
tion of mankind,—in the arbitration 
of our taste,—in the improvement of 
our philosophy,—in the elevation of 
our moral thinking,—the two writers 
who have lately been the subjects of 
our remarks, stand eminently forward. 
As the modeller of the higher beauties 
of style, the unaffected advocate of let- 
ters, or, on the other hand, as the ar- 
duous and enlightened votary of expe- 
rimental science, their common fame 
will survive the whisperings of faction, 
and the jealousies of criticism, and 
brighten, rather than sink, with the 
weight of accumulated years. 

Melksham. ALCIPHRON. 


Mr. Ursayn, May 5. 
I HAVE lately been reading with 
considerable gratification as well as 
information, Mr. S. Turner’s History 
of England during the Middle Ages.” 
I am disposed to put great confidence in 
his historical details, and to allow that 
he has thrown great light upon many 
points which were before obscure, or 
erhaps erroneously stated by previous 
listorians. There is one passage, how- 
ever, it which he appears to have 
fallen into an error; a trifling one, in- 
deed, if it be one, but if it be so, it 
should not remain uncorrected in such 
a work. The passage is the following. 
In the 4th vol. (2d. ed. 1825, Svo.) at 
p- 353, after having endeavoured to 
shew that the British History of Jeffry 
of Monmouth probably originated from 
the political views of Hen. I. and stated 
that Jeffry was but the Latin translator 
of the work ; and that it was given by 
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him to the world, as ‘a very ancient 
British book brought out of Bretagne,” 
by Walter, the Archdeacon of Oxford, 
the author says, 


«‘That it was not spoken of at the time 
of its appearance as Jeffry’s history, and 
that it was considered as a book of superior 
authority to his, appears from the passage in 
Gaimar, which alludes to it. He says that 
his patroness ‘Dame Custance la gentil,’ 
who caused him to write his ‘ estoire,’ sent 
to Helmslae for the book of Walter, whom 
in this line he calls ¢ espac’ or bishop. He 
then adds this particular information about 
it, which demands attention, as a further 
account of what was Jeffry’s original, and 
as a supplement to his statement. 

‘Robert the great, of Gloucester, caused 
these ‘ gestes” to be translated according to 
the books of the Welch, which they had 
of the British Kings. Walter, the bishop, 
asked for it, when Robert sent it to him; 
then Walter, the bishep, lent it to Arnil, 
the son of Gilebert. Dame Custance bor- 
rowed it of her lord, whom she much loved. 
Geoffrai Gaimar wrote this book, and put 
in it the narrations which the Welch had 
left, which he had thus obtained, whether 
they were right or whether they were wrong ; 
the good bonk of Cxford, which were Wal- 
ter’s the archdeacon.” 

Now the error in this passage appears 
to meto bein the translation of the word 
“« Espac,”’ by ** bishop,” by which the 
Archdeacon Walter seems to be impro- 
perly promoted in his profession. ‘The 
fact seems to be that Dame Custance 
sent to Helmsiac (afterwards Hamslak, 
now Helmsley Castle, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire), to borrow the 
book of Sir Walter Espac, or L’Espec, 
the Lord of that place, who had re- 
ceived it from Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cester, the patron of Jeffry, and the 
nobleman at whose instigation he had 
translated the work of this Walter; 
see Burton, who tells us that— 


‘In the reign of King Hen. I. flourished 
St. Bernard, abbot of Clareval, a man full 
of devotion, and chief of many monks, some 
of whom be sent into England about A.D. 
1128, 28 H. I. who were honourably re- 
ceived by both King and Kingdom; and 
particularly by Sir Walter L’Espec, who, 
about A.D. 1131, allotted to some of them 
a solitary place in Blakemore, near Hamelac, 
now Helmsley, surrounded by steep hills, 
and covered with wood and ling, near the 
angles of three different vales, with each a 
rivulet running through it, that passing by 
where the Abbey was built, being called Rie, 
whence this vale took its name, and this re- 
ligious house was thence called the abbey of 
Rie-val. Here William, the first abbot, one 


of those monks sent by St. Bernard, a man 
of great virtue and excellent memory, began 
the building of the monastery, dedicating it 
to the Virgin Mary, which the said Walter 
L’Espec amply endowed.” 
Of Samuel Leeds, of whom en- 
guiry is made in your Magazine for 

anuary last, p. 2, the following in- 
scription upon a table monument in 
the churchyard of Little Saxham, near 
Bury St. Edmunds, will furnish some 
information : 

H. S. E. Samuel Leeds, A.M. hujus ec- 
clesiz Pastor, filius natu maximus Edwardi 
Leeds, Schole Regie Buriens. Archididascali. 
Vir eruditus, perurbanus et modestus, sibi 
soli parcus, = egenis pecunias largiori manu 
erogaret, ucentas libras ad propagandam 
Christianam fidem in regionibus transmarinis 
hic legavit. Et cognatorum non immemor, 
quibus etiam legata reliquit, Gulielmum 
Croftes, Armig. (quicum familiarissime 
vixerat atque amicissime) supremis tabulis 
heredem scripsit. Qui viro optimo, majora 
merito, hoc qualecunque et amoris et obser- 
vantiz monumentum p. Obiit. ua April, 
MDCCL, wt. LXX. 

Arms: A fess between three eagles 
displayed. Crest: A cock, or cocka- 
trice. 

Mr. Leeds was 29 years Rector of 
Saxham Parva. His father was chosen 
master of the Grammar school at Bury, 
in 1663; and continued in that office 
for the long period of 40 years. He 
published ** Methodus Gracam Lin- 
guam docendi,” 1699, 12mo. * Veteres 
Poetz citati ad Petri Labbzi de anci- 
pitum Grecarum Vocalium in prioribus 
syllabis mensurd (ubi confirmandaesset) 
confirmandam sententiam.” 1750. 8vo. 
**Eruditz Pronunciationis CatholiciIn- 
dices,” 1701, 12mo. Of these two last 
more than one edition has since been 

ublished. ‘* Nonnulli é Luciani Dia- 

fais selecti,” 1726, 8vo; with several 
other works adapted to the use of 
schools. He had another son, Edward, 
who was of Peter House, A.B. 1701, 
A.M. !707 ; his brother Samuel having 
been of Queen’s, A.B. 1701, A.M. 
1705. Edward Leeds, the master of 
Bury School, dedicates his Veteres Po- 
etz citati, &c. to his two sons, Samuel 
and Edward. 

William Croftes, brother to Sir John 
Croftes, of Saxham, Bart. married the 

oungest daughter of Sir Matthew 
ates, Bart. and was most probably 
the intimate friend, and the testamen- 
tary heir of the Rector of Saxham. 
Some of the descendants of Mr. Edward 

Leedes, the Master of Bury School, 
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still remain in the County of Suffolk, 
probably from the younger son ; as it 
does not appear that Mr. Samuel Ledes 
was ever married. Ido not find that 
Mr. Samuel Leeds ever published any 
thing. Yours, &c. D. A. Y. 


Mr. Ursay, June 7. 
AVING visited Stonehenge when 
a boy in 1786, and again in 1791, 
I was desirous to examine it more 
closely, after an absence of many years, 
in the course of which period I had 
seen numerous monuments of nature 
and of art; and having occasion to be 
within a short distance of Amesbury, 
I took advantage of that opportunity 
to visit again Stonehenge on the morn- 
ing of December 18, 1828. 
he first impression which the view 
of Stonehenge may be said to create in 
the mind, is that of astonishment, that 
such large masses of stone should be 
placed in so extraordinary a position, 
upon a vast plain, over which the view 
is uninterrupted by either house or tree, 
or river, or hill, or rock ; but it is this 
solitary and barren and wild appear- 
ance that causes this first impression of 
astonishment, and adds considerably to 
the apparent magnitude of this monu- 
ment, in the absence of any thing 
which can be applied by the eye as a 
common measure to the stones which 
compose it. 

Upon a more close inspection of 
these stones from within their boun- 
dary, however, and upon an actual ad- 
measurement of their dimensions, the 
delusion of their vastness soon ceases, 
and the mind dwells upon the proba- 
ble object of their having been brought 
to that spot, and placed in so singular 
a manner. 

There had been a very important 
change since my last visit in 1791. 

On January 3, 1797, two of the 
largest upright stones, with their im- 
post, fell; and it is so far remarkable, 
as being the only change which has 
taken place in this monument within 
the tradition of man. 

Of the one hundred and twenty- 
nine stones which composed this mo- 
nument, there are not more than forty 
whose weight can exceed ¢hirty tons 
each; and of the remainder, the far 
greater part do not exceed the weight 
of ten and twelve tons each. 

The actual dimensions of one of the 
the largest of these stones, and which 
formed one of the uprights of one of 
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the largest trilithons, was measured as’ 
follows, viz. length 23 feet, breadth 7 
feet, thickness 3 feet. 

It must be evident, therefore, to any 
one who will give a little consideration 
to the means of moving heavy masses, 
that, however troublesome and tedious 
may have been the task of moving these. 
stones to their present position, there 
could not have been any difficulty 
which might not have been easily 
overcome by the application of the 
most simple means, viz. the powers of 
the lever, the wedge, and of the in- 
clined plane, and which must have 
been understood and practised in the 
use of building at the most remote pe- 
riods of antiquity, and in the earliest 
ages of man. 

There does not appear to be any ne- 
cessity in the management of such an 
operation as this, for the use of the 
pulley, and consequently it is unne- 
cessary in this place to hazard an 
conjecture as to the probability or 
otherwise of the knowledge of such 
power by the architects of Stonehenge. 

It is the commonly received opi- 
nion that the Druids were the archi- 
tects of this monument, and that it 
was constructed for religious purposes ; 
if such were the fact, it is not unrea- 
sonable to infer that some of the best 
instructed of their order were not 
wholly uninformed of the progress 
which the arts had made in the east- 
ern parts of the world, and therefore 
that the mechanical art was not alto- 
gether unknown to them. 

But however that may be, and whe- 
ther the architects were Druids or not, 
it must be evident that, whoever they 
were, they were of that influential au- 
thority, as to have all the resources of 
the country at their disposal,—and it 
must be equally evident that the coun- 
try possessed at that period, men, oxen, 
horses, and wheels, the lever and the 
wedge; and no further powers were 
necessary to enable the architects to 
move these masses of stone to their 
present position upon a widely extend- 
ed plain. 

If it be asked from whence these 
stones were brought, as there are no 
stones of that description to be found 
any where within many miles of Stone- 
henge, the answer is, that the distance 
is immaterial as a question of diffi- 
culty; it is merely a question of time ; 
because, if it can be shown that the 
movement of such a mass of rock ts 
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not attended with much difficulty, the 
extension of that movement to 10 or 
20 or more miles, is merely an affair 
of time; and it must be borne in mind 
that there are no local obstacles to im- 
pede the operation,—no morass, or 
river, or wood, or mountain, but a 
plain and gently undulated country for 
many miles,—a plain which must al- 
ways have been an even surface, as it 
is upon chalk, and without water. 

But there are very large stone quar- 
ries within a distance of 20 miles, and 
from which quarries the stones have 
been taken for the building of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, Wilton House, Long- 
ford Castle, aud other large edifices in 


that neighbourhood. 


There are also several large stones, 
of a similar quality, though of smaller 
size, scattered in many parts of Salis- 
bury Plain, and which are known by 
the term of grey wethers. 

It may not be uninteresting in this 
place, to mention a few instances of 
the movements of masses of stone, and 
of other substances by mechanical 
means, and which, as efforts of hu- 
man skill and labour, will render com- 
paratively trifling the efforts made by 
the architects of Stonehenge. 

Without doing more than naming 
the vast monuments of Egypt, it will 
be only necessary to state that the most 
enormous mass of solid weight which 
has been ever moved to any consider- 
able distance (for it does not appear 
that any of the large Egyptian masses 
were moved far from their original 
quarry) is the rock on which now 
stands the equestrian statue of the 
Czar Peter Pos me ling 

This mass of rock was found in 
November 1768, and part of it was 
imbedded in a morass. It was seated 
at a distance of about eight English 
miles from the spot where the statue 
was to be placed ; and before it could 
reach its destination, it was to pass 
over rising grounds, across swamps 
and boggy places, be transported over 
rivers, embarked on the Neva, un- 
shipped, and then moved by land to 
the place appointed for it. 

The weight of this immense stone 
was computed to amount to three mil- 
lions two hundred thousand pounds, 
or about fourteen hundred and thirty 
tons, while the largest stone at Stone- 
henge does not exceed the weight of 
thirty tons. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1829. 


The largest obelisk supposed to be 
in the bis that which Constantius, 
son of Constantine the Great, caused 
to be transported from Alexandria to 
Rome, is in weight but 907,78g|bs, 
or about four hundred and thirty tons. 

But to come at once to what is al- 
most daily passing under our eyes in 
this Metropolis: we may see large 
blocks of marble of from twelve to 
twenty tons being moved from the 
river side to the Palace, and to other 
public buildings; and an eminent 
sculptor (Mr. Westmacott) has fe- 
cently caused to be moved into his 
study a block of marble, of the weight 
of nineteen tons, and which was drag- 
ged by nineteen horses. 

The same eminent artist having cast 
a bronze statue of Achilles, caused the 
same to be moved a distance of about 
one mile to the spot where it is now 
placed in Hyde Park. 

The weight of this statue, including 
the iron work within the lower ex- 
tremities for its fixture upon the pe- 
destal, is about thirty-two tons (a 
greater weight than the largest stone 
at Stonehenge), and this weight was 
not only moved to its place without 
horses in the space of 32 hours, but 
the writer of this paper saw it suspend- 
ed in the air before it was lowered to 
its oe upon its pedestal. 

he artist constructed a simple plat- 
form or bed, 22 feet in length, and 
which he caused to be worked upon 9 
inch rollers, to be drawn forward by 
engines, called crabs, fixed one hun- 
dred feet distant from each other, the 
engines, as the work approached them, 
being alternately advanced. 

hoever has witnessed the power 
employed by means of the pulley and 
capstern, in the operation of heaving 
down a line of battle ship, will not 
have a high opinion of the power or 
skill necessary to raise and move a mass 
of stone of the weight of thirty tons to 
any distance. 

pon a consideration of all these 
circumstances, and having them full 
upon my mind at the moment that I 
was surveying the monuments of Stone- 
henge, I left the place with this im- 
pression,—that, viewed as a monument 
of human skill, ingenuity, or labour, 
there is nothing remarkable or very 
difficult in its enstlen, or convey- 
ance ; but, viewed as a monument of 
antiquity, it possesses the highest in- 
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terest as a proof of the ignorance, the 
barbarity, and idolatry of the ruling 
powers of this country at a period re- 
mote beyond tradition ; and being of a 
similar description of barbarous re- 
mains to the immense masses of stone 
monuments, though even of ruder 
forms, described by Captain Cook, as 
standing upon the shores of Easter 
Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. J. 


—o— 
ee following is an original Letter 
of William the secoud Viscount 
Barrington, written during the period 
of his ministry as Secretary of War. 
It is addressed to the Right Hon. Hans 
Stanley (see our Feb. number, p. 99.) 


Cavendish Square, 
July 18th, 1767. 

Negotiation is not absolutely off, but 
it can, I think, verily come to nothing. 
The King says, “I am inclined to 
widen and strengthen my administra- 
tion, if it can be properly done, but I 
will not change it, or turn any body 
out of those who have supported it.” 
Lord Rockingham, who treats for him- 
self and every body, says, “ All my 
friends, and those of the Bedford and 
Grenville party, must be provided for.” 
Each of the negociating parties asserts 
that the first motion for accommoda- 
tion came from the other, and they 
seem mutually out of humour. I be- 
lieve the King is firm, and has acted 
with dignity and propriety: I think 
the Duke of Grafton will continue, 
though he wishes himself out *. 

Nobody says a word to our friend 
CharlesTownshend, who isat Sudbroke. 
General Conway, I believe, wishes he 
had not promised the Duke of Rich- 
mond to quit; but he did promise him 
when Lord Edgcombe was removed. 
The King has wrote to Lord Chatham 
for advice: the answer was respectful, 
but declared he was incapable of giving 
any, and begged his Majesty to do for 
the bist. If I am able by next post to 
give you better lights, you stall hear 
from, Dear Stanley, 

Your most faithfall, 
and affectionate, 

BarRINGTON. 


Dear Sir, 





* The Duke of Grafton had been ap- 
pointed First Lord of the Treasury on the 
resignation of the Marquis of Rockingham, 
in August 176€, and continued in office 
until February 1770, when ke was succeeded 
by Lord North. 
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The following is a Letter of Lord 
North, when Prime Minister, to Chris- 
topher D’Oyly, Esq. who had been 
Under Secretary of State to Lord George 
Germaine, and was appointed Com- 
missary-general of Musters in 1776. 
He was then M.P. for Wareham; and, 
though he retired from Parliament at 
the general election in 1780 (the period 
when the following letter was written), 
yet was elected for Seaford at the close 
of that year, and sat till the dissolution 
in 1784. The exchange of places pro- 
posed by Lord North in this letter, 
was gazetted two days after, Mr. 
D‘Oyly being appointed Comptroller 
of the Army accounts in the room of 
Thomas Bowlby, Esq., and Mr. Bowl- 
by Commissary-general of Musters, in 
the room of Mr. D’Oyly. Mr. Bowlby 
at the same time came into Parliament 
for Launceston. This Mr. Bowlby, 
who was ‘‘ of the Bishoprick of Dur- 
ham,” had in 1754 become brother-in- 
law to George last Duke of Montagu, 
K.G. by marrying Lady Mary, widow 
of Richard Powys, of Hintlesham in 
Suffolk, Esq. and mother of Elizabeth 
afterwards ‘Visenastinn Sydney, and 
Mary afterwards Countess of Courtoun. 
Mr. Bowlby retained the Commnissary- 
ship of the Musters.until his death, 
at Jenningsbury in Hertfordshire, in 
= Bushy Park 

ush ark, 

Dear Sir, Sept.4, 1780. 

You are now as you wished, out of 
Parliament, and I suppose it continues 
to be your resolution never to come 
into Parliament again; but guot ho- 
mines, tot sententia. While you are 
leaving the House of Commons, Mr. 
Bowlby is resolved to undertake a par- 
liamentary life, and will be recom- 
mended by the Duke of Northumber- 
land to one of his boroughs in the 
West. As you are changing your poli- 
tical situations, I do not see why you 
should not change places at the same 
time. The place he now fills is not 
tenable with a seat in the House of 
Commons. Your place ought to be 
held bya Member of Parliament. His 
place has, [ believe, more business ; 
but then you will have more leisure. 
The two places are, I believe, pretty 
near the same as to profit; but I hope 
if there is any advantage on either side 
in point of income, he will have it; 
for I am sure you wiil agree with me, 
that the person who takes the House 
of Commons into the bargain, has a 
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claim to the more profitable of the two 
offices. I wish this proposal may suit 
ou both. I have. written to Mr. 
lin, and expect to see or hear from 
him to-morrow. I wish for your 
answer as soon as possible, and ope 
that you will not refuse to undertake 
the controul of the army accounts. 
My best respects wait upon Mrs.D’Oyly. 
I have the honour to be, with great 
truth and regard, 
ear Sir, 
Your most faithful, humble servant, 
Nort. 


On the back of the letter is this me- 
morandum by Mr. D'Oyly: 

** Received on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, at Poultonss; set out that day, 
and waited on Lord North at Bushy, 
the next morning, when I desired his 
Lordship to take the first opportunity 
of moving the King for his Majesty's 
leave for me to decline the acceptance 
of the Comptroiler’s place. The Patent 
and Bill for passing were brought to 
me by a Treasury messenger on 1 of 
November, and by him returned.” 


Mr. D’Oyly thus resigned office al- 
together, and Sir John Dick, Bart. 
was appointed Comptroller in his room. 


—— 
Mr. Ursan, London, April 16. 


A VERY accurate description of 
the Church of St. Margaret, Loth- 
bury, was given a few months since in 
* Allen’s History of London,” vol. ii- 
p.403, with which article ] have good 
reason to believe that author was sup- 
plied by your trul valuable corre- 
spondent E. I. C. In the progress of 
the description of the then state of 
that edifice, the sculpture on the Font, 
admirably executed by Grinlin Gib- 
bons, was fully explained, and justly 
eulogized ; and a bronze Bust of Sir 
Peter Le Maire, 1631, much admired, 
and regret expressed that they were 
both placed in situations so obscure. 

It will afford the readers of that 
work gratification to learn that in a 
recent repair of that fabric, many judi-* 
cious alterations have been made, some 
of which I proceed to point out. The 
confined and dark recess under the 
organ gallery, in which the Font was 
previously placed, is now occupied by 
a stove, and the Font elevated on a 
new circular platform of black and 
white marble, placed in the centre of 
the nave, the wainscotting of the pews 


having been made circular also, and it 
is now an object highly ornamental. 

The Bust alladed to has been re- 
moved to a conspicuous situation at the 
east end of the south aile, 

The King’s Arms, which were over 
the altar, have been taken down, and 
affixed to the centre of the southern 
gallery, a much more appropriate place 
than that it before occupied, as. men 
approach the altar to bow before the 
** King of kings and Lord of lords ;” 
and not to pay homage to the armorial 
blazonry of Royalty. 

The east window has been newly 
glazed with ground glass and a mosaic 
border. The pews right and left of 
the communion-table are cleared away, 
leaving the whole chancel free and 
unincumbered, adding to the solemnity 
and dignity of that portion of the sacred 
edifice. The pulpit and reading-desk 
have been placed nearer to the north 
wall, and the sounding-board removed, 
leaving an unobstructed view of the 
altar, which they before partially ob- 
scured, The eastern window on the 
north side, before necessarily closed (an 
adjoining house having been pulled 
down), has been opened, and glazed, 
to correspond with the others. The 
two side windows of the eastern end, 
which at a former period had been 
closed up, and the effigies of Moses 
and Aaron placed therein, have been 
now completely walled up, and two 
semi-oval recesses formed for the re- 
ception of those figures, admirably 
painted in imitation of verd antique, 
which add much to the embellishments 
of that end of the fabric. 

The pillars supporting the south 
gallery, and the pilasters against the 
northern wall, as well as two pillars 
sustaining the organ-gallery, are like- 
wise painted, the former to imitate 
veined marble, and the latter porphyry, 
All the pews, instead of being, as here- 
tofore, with two opposite seats, have 
been made single, with desks for 
books; and those on the south side, 
instead of looking east, now run from 
east to west, looking north, across the 
body of the Church, and are painted to 
imitate varnished oak. 

A gallery has been formed on each 
side the organ gallery, entirely crossing 
the west end, intended for the accom- 
modation of that portion of the chil- 
dren of the City of London National 
Schools, who attend service at this 
Church. 








568 
In the recent repair and decoration 
of this edifice, no expence has been 
spared, and the parishioners deserve 
much commendation for their libera- 
lity, as well as the taste and sense of 
propriety they have displayed; it may 
be truly said, that all the alterations 
ate improvements, and while they are 
judiciously made for the convenience 
of the congregation, add to the beaut 
of the Church; indeed when I recall 
to: mind what it was some forty years 
ago, with three large naked windows, 
besides two small circular ones at each 
end, filled with wretchedly bad green 
$s in panes scarcely an inch square, 
Red in heavy lead work, with the 
walls daubed over with white-wash, 
looking cold, dreary, and comfortless ; 
devoid of an organ, with pulpit and 
pews ponderous, heavy, black and 
gloomy, beyond description, and com- 
pare my. former recollections with 
what I now behold in the interior of 
this sacred edifice, I must confess my- 
self highly gratified with the change, 
and say that from one of the most un- 
sightly, it has from progressive im- 
provement become one of the hand- 
somest Churches in this city. 
X. XI. 5 53 8. 


—_ 
Mr. Ursan, May 31. 


N taking a retrospective glance at 

the state of literature during the 
last four or five years, the most casual 
observer cannot but have noticed the 
corruption’ of literary taste that has 
manifested itself during that period, 
and the too oft prevailing inclination 
to substitute the numerous imaginative 
and fictitious publications of the day for 
those excellent and instructive intellec- 
tual productions which have hitherto 
been the study and amusement of every 
candidate for sound knowledge and 
real pleasure. The great and unpre- 
cedented mania for books of a nature 
purely romantic, which has exhibited 
(and it is much to be feared still con- 
tinues to exhibit) itself amongst all 
classes of society, and the direct ten- 
dency that such a mania must necessa- 
rily have to lower our character as a 
literary nation in the estimation of our 
continental neighbours, and to produce 
a degeneracy of taste for philosophical, 
historical, and antiquarian works of 
acknowledged utility and importance, 
must be viewed by every ardent lover 


Corruption of Literary . Taste. 
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of letters, and every fond patron of 
literature, with the most unaffected 
sorrow and dismay. 

Novels, while they corrupt the taste 
by filling the mind with the worthless 
effusions of over-heated imaginations, 
and exaggerated and false notions of 
human nature, are calculated in no 
slight degree to weaken the powers of 
the intellect, so as to render them unfit 
to receive that food which alone affords 
a wholesome and strengthening nou- 
rishment. 

The attractive form in which novels 
of the present age are introduced to 
the public; the highly wrought de- 
scriptions of men and manners they 
contain ; the deep coloured relations of 
the customs and peculiarities of the 
epoch they depict, clothed in all the 
beauty of poetic language, and sur- 
rounded by all the charms and graces 
of figurative expression and elegant 
diction ; the glowing but fulsome pane- 
gytics they receive from reviewers evi- 
dently interested in their success ; and 
withal, the barefaced and disgusting 
system of quackery and puffing with 
which they are ushered forth to the 
public eye, have mainly contributed to 
bring about that extensive and increas- 
ing call for this class of publications 
which now but too certainly exists. 
The effectual means of stemming a 
torrent that may in time become too 
impetuous for resistance, too violent 
for opposition, can only be suggested 
in the laudable exertions that are now 
made for the general diffusion of useful 
knowledge; and if intellectual light, 
the basis of all national prosperity, the 
source of all intrinsic happiness, and 
the gratification of all well ordered 
minds, does not carry with it a suffi- 
cient counterpoise, it will be extremely 
difficult to say what will. It has been 
argued that novels, and romances usually 
denominated historical, are frequently 
valuable accompaniments to history, 
insasmuch as they serve to illustrate its 
various facts, and to explain what has 
been necessarily omitted by the histo- 
rian from confined limits. I admit 
that to those who are able clearly to 
discriminate between the truth and 
falsehood with which these works 
abound, they may be found very useful 
and amusing commentaries on the 
eventful periods of history; but to the 
generality of readers, to the superfi- 
cially informed thousands who greedily 
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devour their poisonous contents, and 
above all, to the young and inex- 
perienced, they — the mind, 
cramp the inlets of understanding, and 
so blend fact and fiction, truth and 
falsehood together, as to vitiate the 
taste, pall the appetite, and give a dis- 
relish for those venerable authors of 
ancient and modern times, from whom 
alone sound knowledge and real en- 
joyment are to be derived. It is al- 
most unnecessary for me to cite the 
opinions of men of high authority and 
acknowledged eminence in the pursuit 
of letters, who have strongly depre- 
cated the habit of reading novels and 
romances, in support of the observa- 
tions I have ventured to make, but I 
cannot resist the temptation of making 
a quotation from that accomplished 
scholar, and much admired beerery 
character Lord Chesterfield, who hath 
so justly and with such exquisite pene- 
tration, observed that ‘* Romances 
confuse and corrupt the mind, instead 
of forming and instructing it. In 
short, the reading of them is a most 
frivolous occupation, and time merely 
thrown away.” 

While, however, the ** March of 
Mind” continues its slow but steady 
course, while England possesses such 
writers as Hallam, Godwin, Southey, 
and Turner, she may still entertain 
the hope of one day seeing her standard 
of literature raised to the lofty pin- 
nacle it assumed in the Elizabethan 
age, but when that course is inter- 
rupted, or receives a decisive check, so 
long as Scott, Horace Smith, e¢ id 

enus omne, continue to exercise their 
influential sway over a reading public, 
so long will it remain in its present 
low and degraded state. But the 
fashion and the too prevalent opinion 
of the age must, I suppose, run its in- 
glorious race ; and when that intellec- 
tual light, which now but faintly 
glimmers, spreads its effulgent rays 
with the splendour and brightness of a 
meridian sun, then may we reasonably 
expect from the pen of the ‘‘ Noble 
Peeress,”’ the Right Hon. Baron,” 
and the “ Worthy Commoner,” works 
worthy of their dignity and station in 
life, and of the advanced state of 
mental culture; but till that period 
arrives we cannot Cease to exclaim with 
the poet 


** Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto.” 


Yours, &c. J. W. 





FLY LEAVES.—No. XLIII. 
Angling Hooks. 


REAT is the satisfaction of the 
complete Angler in possessing 
good hooks. The schoolboy, during 
infantine pursuit, exults in curving the 
pin with grace and accuracy, which 
adds no little confidence of success 
among the tribes of millers-thumbs, 
minnows, and stickle-backs. With 
the early professors of the art, it was a 
mechanical object of importance ; -and 
with the adept in preparing the * har- 
ness,’ to supply a cutely bearded, well 
shaped, hard and ‘highly tempered 
hook, formed a primary object. In the 
treatise of * Fysshing with an Angle,’ 
anno 1496, the following important 
instructions are given to the novice: 


«< For smalle fysshe ye shall make your 
hokes of the small quarell nedlys that ye 
ean fynde of stele, and in this wyse. Ye 
shall put the quarell in a redde charkcole 
fyre tyll that it be of the same colour that 
the fire is. Thenne take hym out, and lete 
hym kele, and ye shal fynde him well alayd 
for to fyle. Thenne reyse the berde wyth 
your knyfe, and make the point sharpe. 
‘Thenne alaye hym agayn: for elles he woll 
breke in the bendyng. ‘Thenne bende hym 
lyke to the bende fyguryd herafter in ex- 
ample*. And greeter hokes ye shall make 
in the same wyse of gretter nedles: as bro- 
derers nedles, or taylers: or shomakers 
nedlis spere poyntis, and of shomakers 
nailes in especyall, the beste for grete fysshe: 
and that they bende atte the poynt whan 
they ben assayed, for elles they ben not 

ood. Whan the hoke is bendyd, bete the 
feoke ende abrode; and fyle it smothe for 
fretynge of thy lyne. Thenne put it in the 
fyer agayn: and geve it an easy redde hete; 
thenne sodaynly quenche it in water, and it 
shall be hard and strong.” 

To perfect the hooks, the necessary 
instruments described in the treatise 
would now appear rude enough for the 
outlay of a whitesmith, rather than re- 
quired for the geer of the simple angler; 
but art in its infancy acquires perfec- 
tion from practice, and grace from 
time. 

The next early description in print 
of this art is given by Lauson, in the 
Notes on Denny’s poem of the Secrets 
of Angling, who recommends using 
** Spanish and Milan needles:” but 
the following line in the poem shows 
that an angler might have hooks from 





* A modern instructor also supplies ex- 
amples. See the Fly Fisher’s Guide, 1816, 
again 1828, 
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the tackle-maker, without impeaching 
his character as an adept from obtain- 
ing materials by purchase instead of 
labour. 


«‘ Then Luy your hooks the finest and the 
best.” 


The following directions are taken 
from a MS. (penes me) intituled the 
Art of Angling, without date, supposed 
circa 1620-30. 


«¢ The making and seasoning of hookes. 
You maie buie of the needle makers in 
London, cast refuse needles, unhardened, 
for xijd. a pound. If you can get none 
such, take other sowing needles made of 
fine steele. Put them into a‘ red hote 
charcole fire vntill they be of the colour of 
the fire. Then take them forth to coole, 
avd being colde, raise the beard of your 
hooke, making the hookes pointe verie 
sharp, clensing the hooke from rust, bend 
the same into his forme, as you like; for 
divers men like divers fashions. That done, 
having made a number of hookes, put them 
all into a little pan of iron, made of a long 
shank of iron, to holde in your hands, such 
as men use to make drop shot with for guns. 
Which pan must haue a couer of iron made 
close for it, to keepe coles and ashes forth 
of it, when it is in the fire. Put your 
hookes into this pan, and covering it close, 
set it in a glowing hote fire, vntil it be as 
red as the fire. —Harding. Then cast them 
suddenly into colde water. Put the hookes 
thus hardened into a drinking stone iugge, 
or pot, pouring to them water and sand. 
Shake and tosse the pot in your hands from 
side to side, vntil the hookes be made faire 
and bright. Then take them forth clensyng 
and drying them. You must have a piece 
of iron made like a ferula. Which piece of 
iron you must make hote in the fier, and 
then take it forth and make it cleane; and 
it being hote, laie some of your hookes 
thereon: and so soon as you see the hookes 
change their brightnes into a fine blew 
colour on the one side of the hooke, turne 
the other side of the hooke with a knife’s 
point to the iron, serving everie hooke so, 
and as soone as you see the hooke blew on 
both sides, presently throw it off the hot 
iron, or else it will become soft again.” 
About the middle of the seventeenth 
entury there came into repute the 
** Kirby hook,” and which is still in 
general estimation with professed 
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anglers. Izaak Walton, in the second 
edition of the Compleat Angler, 1655, 
announces Charles Kirby, in Harp- 
alley, in Shoe-lane, as *‘ the most exact 
and best hook-maker the nation af- 
fords*.”” So also Thomas Barker, in 
his “ Delight,” 1657, after directing 
his reader to other dealers for ‘* good 
tackle,” or ‘‘a rod,” says, “if you 
would have the hest hooks of all sorts, 
go to Charles Kirby;” and in the 
** Angler's sure Guide,” 1706, Kirby’s 
Carp-hooks are declared the ‘* best for 
that fish.” The eminence of Kirby as 
a manufacturer, obtained him the pa- 
tronage of Prince Rupert. That dis- 
tinguished character retired from pub- 
lie life about 1673-4, settled at Wind- 
sor, and seeking recreation in scientific 
pursuits, is supposed to have commu- 
nicated to Kirby a better method of 
tempering hooks. It remains uncer- 
tain at what period such improvement 
was discovered. Sir Humphrey Davy, 
in the * Salmonia,” implies it took 
por after Prince Rupert became fel- 
ow of the Royal Society, where he 
was proposed and elected with Charles 
II. and James Duke of York, on the 
14th Sept. 1664. But if the art of 
tempering hooks was not known to 
Kirby some years earlier, it could have 
little to do in founding his fame, how- 
ever it might afterwards serve to con- 
firm and encrease his popularity as a 
maker, acircumstance not unimportant. 
The true Kirby hook still tingles in 
the fancy of the honest angler for its 
excellence, and during the last century 
much labour was taken to impress the 
public with a belief a charm in handi- 
craft, like mediciae, mightdescend from 
son to son. In 1722 the public jour- 
nals teemed with rival advertisements, 
founded on the claims of ‘* Charles Kir- 
by. son of Timothy Kirby, grandson of 
old Charles Kirby,” as against a ** Mr. 
Kirbee!” At a later period, 1770, 
Onesimus Ustonson announced as the 
only maker ‘* Charles Kirby, nephew 
of Thomas Kirby, lately deceased, and 
son of Charles Kirby, grandson of Ti- 
mothy, the original maker of the much 
admired fish-hooks?.” Even in 1828, 





* In the first edition of the Compleat Angler, 1653, Walton only names Charles 
Brandon and Mr. Fletcher as ‘* both honest men, and will fit an angler with what tackling 
he wants:”’ and two years afterwards, the name of Kirby is introduced with the above 
eulogy, which seems reasonable evidence he was then first known for supplying superior 
hooks. In 1676 Walton, in the last edition of his work published by him, alters his re- 
commendation in favour of Mr. Margrave and John Stubs, omitting all the preceding names. 

t+ See Advertisement at the end of the True Art of Angling, 1770, a reprint of a 
work with same title ** by J. S. Gent. a brother of the Angle,” 1696. 
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‘the author of the “ Fly-fisher’s Guide” 
declares ‘* the straight Kirby hooks ap- 
proach the desideratum in shape and 
temper, nearer than any other manu- 
facture.” 

-It seems probable the Kirby hook 
was at first the only one ‘ town made.’ 
In 1682, Townsend, a Cutler of Fleet- 
street, advertised ‘* the best fish-hooks 
in England, so famous for their sharp- 
ness and temper, as also for the fine- 
ness of their make and bent, are now, 
at last, sold in London.” In the 
‘ Angler’s sure Guide,’ where the novice 
has instructions how to make hooks, 
the best for trout angling are called 
* Denton’s hooks, made at Eland, near 
Hatherfield in Yorkshire.” The towns 
of Limerick and Kendal are now 
equally distinguished for their several 
productions of this kind. 

Eu. Hoop. 


Barnesdale Ballad. 


<¢ List an ye lig in cloister cold, 
An ye laugh in castle ha’ 

An ye be villeyn to baron bold, 
Or an ye be outlaw. 





List an ye be burly man of might, 
As did ever bend a bow: 
Nor mock the rhime, bald as old time, 
A merry fete to show.” 
Otp Battap. 
ROBIN Hood in Barnesdale stood, 
An arrow to head drew he, [rood 
** How far I can shoot,” quod he, ‘ by the 
** My merry men shall see.”” 


The arrow flew high, as ye could spy 
It fell anent a glen, 

Out stept Little John, the space to run, 
*Twas five score yards aad ten. 


Said Robin—* place there our trial butt, 
‘¢ The gilden horn of Shreve, 

*¢ Be his to win that in thrice stickes pin, 
** And willow wand can cleave.” 


Each forrester drew his trusty yew, 
With shaft both trim and tight; 

That day were sport, I avow for court, 
And joy King Richaid’s sight. 

In autumn’s pride the leaves fly wide 
So arrows far did go; 

As stakes on the green, a score were seen, 
Short thirty yards or mov. 


When Little John made bow-string twang 
It had a shriliy sound; 

He pierc’d a heron of speedy flight 
That tumbled on the ground. 


Quod John, “ In three that nought should 
While Robin Hood said nay : 


So John alone is to forest gone, 
All wode in proud dismay. 
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The brawl went on, at mid-day sun 
Came forth of greenwood bower, 
In port a Queen, Clorinda seen, 
A lovely, lonely flower ! 


Friar Tuck gan sounding his shrill horn, 
A note ot mickle glee, 

Of pasty, pottle, and leathern bottle, 
All spread ‘neath old oak tree. 


Clorinda sate on ivy bank 
Bold Robin Hood the side ; 

Will Scarlett aye had forrester's jape, 
On friar’s hosen wide. 


While four-score mates in sun or shade, 
At easy length were seen: 

As tint of noon on green sward play’d 
To mock their Lincoln green. 


One told a tale of Arthur's day, 
Or boast of King Canute ; 
Another chaunted ancient lay, 

Of England’s founder Brute. 


Each man had got an arrow unshot, 
As chance or magick agree, 

All were rife tu tell of heav’n or hell, 
The tale of number three. 


Here revel loud in boast ran high, 
As who, and who shot best, 

And some askaunt the prize did eye, 
That had but craven crest. 


Buz, buz, around the clamour flew, 
Opinion will have reign. 

And leathern purse proud lining shew, 
To hazard bet maintain. 


Clorinda did peer the cracks to hear, 
Much of small port put forth : 

Quod she, ‘* to my bow’r came this last hour, 
‘* A roving carl from the north, 


“6 Dare ye allow him bend a bow, 
*< His arm shall give ye shame, 

‘*« Though now so hot, for in single shot, 
‘* He wins by holy-dame !” 


Could yeoman hear a woman’s jeer, 
Or high, or low his pride, 

And not pledge throw, uncaring fue 
That honour would divide. 


Forth limping came the stranger eld 
With seer patch o’er his eye, 

An oaken staff and belted scrip 
Seeming of far country. 


Slow bent he how and notch’d the string, 
As feign to feel the strength ; 

An arrow quick he drew to wing, 
It was an ell in length, 


All marvell’d at his brawny arm, 
Rude craft of bowman right, 

While feather whistling, like a charm, 
Foretold the deed of might. 


The pin was cleav’d, the forresters swore 
The kiug of clouts had won ; 

While Robin Hood and Scarlett shout 
« The beggar is—Litrie Joun !” 


FE. H. 
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Mr. Ursan, June 6. 
| gr ren St. Mary, “ so caullid 
by-cause the Chirch there is dedi- 
cate onto Our Lady,” is one of the 
most extensive parishes in the county ; 
it contains nearly 12,000 acres, includ- 
ing the commons and waste lands. 

The population is estimated at 2,000. 
The Church is pleasantly situated 
near the turnpike road, in a valley 
between the villages of Ridgeway and 
Underwood, about half a mile from 
the borough of Plympton, and five 
miles from Plymouth. It consists of a 
nave, chancel, and two ailes, with a 
transept in the south, and a chapel in 
the north aile. This latter is called 
the ‘* Strode’s aile,” and was erected 
by one of the Strodes of Newenham, 
in this patish. The Church is built 
of hewn granite, and embattled, sup- 
orted at equal distances by strong 
uttresses, terminating in slender pin- 
nacles ; between each is a grotesque 
head, for the purpose of a water-spout. 
The Strode’s aile, evidently an addi- 
tion, is built of rough slates, and 
greatly disfigures the appearance of the 
north side of the Church*. Against 
the south porch are two niches, in each 
of which is a kneeling figure; above is 
a third, containing the representation 
of the Trinity; the father seated on a 
throne, with a triple crown on his 
head, holds the son extended on a 
cross between his knees; the dove is 
broken off. The roof of the porch is 
beautifully groined; in the centre is 
the crucifixion. Above the door that 
leads into the Church are three small 
niches of elegant workmanship, which 
appear to have once contained images. 
ver this porch are two small cham- 
bers, which are ascended by means of 
a spiral stone staircase. The tower at 
the western end contains six musical 
bells. It seems to be a later erection 
than the Chureh. The interior is 
plain, but the ailes are lofty and spa- 





* Iam very happy to say, that the mi- 
nister, the Rev. W. Coppard, in the most 
praiseworthy manner endeavours to preserve 
this elegant edifice in its pristine beauty. 
Some years since it was found necessary to 
strengthen the walls of the above-named 
Chapel, then overgrown with ivy, with but- 
tresses, which was accordingly done, and 
the ivy was of course destroyed. This gen- 
tleman has, however, planted ivy, and trained 
it on the walls, so that in a few years we 
may expect it again to assume its picturesque 
appearance. 
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cious, supported by arches in the 
Pointed style. In the windows are 
numerous fragments of painted glass, 
some of which are very beautiful; and 
in one in the north aile, is an inscrip- 
tion which I cannot decipher. The 
font consists of an octangular bason 
and shaft of granite, raised on a single 
step of the same stone, and adorned 
with the usual Gothic ornaments. In 
the chancel are the priests’ stalls and a 
recess, in which the cruets were placed 
during the celebration of mass; there 
are two others in the Church, one in 
the transept, now partly hid by a pew, 
the other in the * Strode’s aile.” . At 
the entrance of the chancel is a beauti- 
ful monument to the memory of Lard 
Boringdon, the eldest son of the Earl 
of Morley, whose death was occasioned 
by swallowing an ear of rye. On a 
pedestal of black marble, raised on 
three steps of the same, is a pillar of 
white marble, surmounted by an urn, 
on which, as emblematical of his 
death, is depicted a rose borne down 
by an ear of corn: on each side of this 
pillar is a cherub; one, in the attitude 
of deep grief, has its eyes fixed on the 
ground; the other, of resignation, with 
uplifted hands, looks attentively to- 
wards heaven. Immediately below the 
urn is a medallion of his Lordship, and 
underneath the following elegant in- 
scription : 


*¢ The Right Hon. Henry Villiers Parker, 
Viscount Boringdon, eldest son of John 
Earl of Morley, and Augusta 2nd daughter 
of John Earl of Westmorland, born in Lon- 
don 28th May, 1806, died at St. Maudé 
near Paris, 1st Nov. 1817, aged 11 years 
and 5 months. 

‘¢ His death was occasioned by having, on 
the preceding 21st of July, incautiously 
taken into his mouth an ear of rye, which 
passed into the windpipe, and was found 
after its fatal effects were completed, entire 
and unchanged in the substance of the 
lowermost part of the lungs. The illness 
which ensued was supported with firmness, 
cheerfulness, and patience, which circum- 
stances the most trying could never disturb. 
Gifted by nature with no ordinary share of 
intellectual acuteness, he was yet more 
blessed in- the possession of the Jovelier 
qualities of the mind, a sweet and ingenuous 
temper, and a warmth and ardour of affec- 
tion, which secured him the strongest at- 
tachment iu life, and in death the deepest 
regret. 

** In memory of the beloved object of his 
fondest hope, this marble is placed by his 
devoted father, deeply wounded, yet humbly 
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resigned to the divine will, and gratefully 
mindful of the blessings that yet remain.” 
«Care, vale! dilecte, vale! non vota tuorum 
Nec valuére preces optatam extendere vitam, 
Non dolor et ducta ex imo suspiria corde, 
Nec quicquid tacito audebat Medicina timore. 
—Immaturus abis, primoque extinctus in 
wevo: 
Innocuos inter lusus, zstivaque circum 
Rura, mali Jabes aderat, penitusque reposta 
Insolito tenerum lacerabat vulnere pectus : 
At licuit tibi, care Puer, dum leta juventas 
Ingenuum decus et puros afflaret honores, 
Ante annos animum gerere, ingeniumque 
virile, [mam, 
Intactamque fidem, verique ostendere nor- 
Et, morbo sensim vires minuente, serena 
Pace frui, et placidovultu succumbere morti.”” 

Near this is a neat tablet to the 
memory of his sister the Lady Caroline 
A. Parker, and on the opposite side of 
the chancel is the monument of his 
great uncle, who died in 1746, aged 
twelve years. On the pavement are 
three monumental stones; on the first 
is this inscription in black letter round 
the edge: 

“* Here lyeth bvried John Slannynge of 
Ley, gentleman, who dyed March —, Anno 
D'm. 1632, Anno Atatis 66.” 

Round the edge of the second, which 
is close to the former : 

** Here lyeth the body of William Wool- 
combe, late of Challcneysleigh, in Plymton 
Mary, gentleman, who changed this life for 
a better, 1st daye of May, in the yeere of 
vur lord God 1655.” 

In the centre: 

“Terra, captivum retineto corpus, non 
potes mentem retinere : sursum fertur; in- 
vito remanebit illa viva Tyranno. 

Earth, take my body, keepe it safe, 

my soul thou canst not have, 

its gon to heaven and lives above, 

in spight of hell or grave.” 

Round the edge of the third, which 
lies at a short distance from the former 
two: 

<* Here lyeth the body of Samvel Colepres, 
gent. who changed this *** Anno Domini 
16** ztatis suze 24.” 

In the centre: 

** Alas here vnder foote doth ly, 

A student fit for pulpit high : 

His body rotts, but godly mynde 

The true celestial joy doth finde.” 

At the eastern end of the south aile 
is an ancient tomb in the wall, on 
which is the effigy of a warrior; the 
arms, which appear to have crossed on 
the breast, are broken off. The tomb 

Gent. Mac. June, 1829. 
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itself is richly carved; but the beauty 
is much defaced by the numerous coats 
of whitewash, that have been liberally 
bestowed on it from time to time. 
It is uncertain to whom this was erect- 
ed, as there is neither inscription nor 
date to inform us; but it is likely, from 
the armorial bearings, to be one of the 
Courtenay family, who most probably 
was a benefactor to the Priory, as they 
were for ages Earls of Devon; and, ac- 
cording to Leland, ‘‘ there were bu- 
ryed sum of Courteneis, and diverse 
other gentilmen, in the Church of the 
the Priorie of Plymtoun.” 

In the Strodes’ aile is a similar mo- 
nument, but much mutilated; at the 
feet of the knight are the fragments of 
a falcon, and in a small niche, on each 
side, is the figure of a monk ; I should 
think it was likely that this was erect- 
ed to the foufider of the Chapel, Op- 
posite to this is the monument of the 
celebrated Sir William Strode, who is 
said to have been slain in a private 
quarrel*, It is divided into three 
compartments (in which is the figure 
of Sir William and his two wives), 
supported by Ionic columns. The in- 
scription is defaced; but Prince has 
preserved it in his ‘* Worthies of De- 
von ;” which is as follows : 


**Cubiculum Gulielmi Strode, equitis 
aurati, et in isto ordine tandem antiquissimi, 
familia satis clari, sed religione, integritate 
morum, justitid publica, generos4 hospitali- 
tate, rebus probe ef feliciter gestis, longe 
clarioris: qui et septem filiarum (quarum 
quinque nuptarum equitibus) nexu jugali, et 
arctiori nexu plurium virtutum, Devonize 
sue gluten et oraculum diu substitit. Is 
duarum uxorum unanimi fretus consortio, 
Mariz ac Dyonisize, quarum ex altera decem 
suscepit liberos, ex altera senii solamen ; 
dierum et operum satis, obdormivit in gremio 
terre matris cum sorore vermicula, et 
ultima proquinquitate nature decumbens, 
conquerentibus amicis. In te occidit spes 
omnis et fortuna nostri nominis, donec no- 





* Tradition says, this was occasioned by 
a peacock belonging to a neighbouring gen- 
tleman named Warring (from whom the 
writer of this is descended), getting into his 
grounds, which he refused to deliver up 
again, as the owner was a Royalist: the 
consequence was, the latter assembled his 
tenants to recover it by force of arms; a 
battle took place, which ended in Strode’s 
death. The field in which it was fought is 
still called Man’s blood: that in which the 
Peacock was taken, Peacockfondmeadow. 
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minis generisque commune discrimen gloria 
resurrectionis et solius affinitate Christi 
evanescat. Occidit Jun. 27, 1637, an. xt. 
76. Patri Gulielmo, matri Mariz, ac Dyo- 
nisiz, quasi matri, monumentum hoc posvit 
Gulielmus Strode.” 

Above the compartments is the epi- 
taph of each individual; these are in 
good preservation, but are only to be 
read by the aid of a ladder. 

*« Mary, incarnate vertue, soule #nd skin, 

Both pure, whom death, not life, convine’d 
of sin; 

Had daughters like.7 Pleiades, but shee 

Was a prime star of greatest charitie.” 

*¢ Tread soft, for if you wake this knight 
alone, 

You rayse an hoast, Religion’s champion ; 

His country’s staff, right’s bold distributer, 

His neighbour’s guard, the poor man’s al- 
moner, 

Who dies with works about him as did hee, 

Shall rise attended most triumphantlie.” 

‘** Dewnes hath merited no slender prayse, 

In that shee well supply’d the former’s dayes, 

Conceave how goud shee was, whose very 
worst, [first.”” 

Vnto her Knight was this, that shee died 

Under the first wife are busts of se- 
veral children, while under the second 
is Death with a sickle, in the act of 
cutting down a flower, which is caught 
by a hand from a cloud; behind the 
sky is seen bespangled with stars. 

On the floor in the same aile is a stone 
elevated about a couple of inches above 
the surface, on which are the follow- 
ing inscriptions : 

“¢ Here lye* the body of SYDNEY Strode 
of Newnham, Esq". obiit in the year of his 
age 37, of ovr Lord 1721.” 

*¢ Also Anne Strod® his wif, davghter of 
Sir Nicholes Trevanion of Com’ Cornu’, 
objit in the year of her age 27, of ovr Lord 
1723.” 

The other monuments, with the ex- 
ception of two or three*, deserve little 
notice, as the inscriptions merely con- 
sist of the name, age, &c. of the de- 
ceased. 

In the Church-yard are several an- 
cient tombs; but the inscriptions on 
all are nearly illegible. 

The remains of the Priory are in an 
orchard adjoining, and are very incon- 
siderable ; the principal part is con- 
verted into a dwelling-house, which 





* These are to the memory of William 
Symmons, Esq. of Chaddlewood, in this 
parish, Capt. Strode, ana the Hon. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. 
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still retains traces of antiquity. Near 
the front door is a stone, with the 
arms of the Bishop of Exeter. Under- 
neath the house is a subterranean 
groined vaulted passage, communicat- 
ing, according to tradition, with Plymp- 
ton Castle. ie is stopped up by a wall, 
at a short distance from the house, but 
is sufficiently broad to admit one person 
with ease. Many legends are told con- 
cerning it; among others, it is said 
that a cat put into a hole in the castle 
keep, came out in the priory cellar. 
This appears to have been used as a 
Chapel ; it extends the whole length 
of the building, directly east and west. 
On the south are three filled up small 
lancet windows, with the remains of 
fresco painting round them. The room 
only receives light from a modern 
opening at the west end. 

The entrance to the back yard is 
through an ancient arched door-way. 
The other remains consist of fragments 
of carved stone, but so broken that no 
idea can be formed of their use, walls, 
&c. An arched gateway, now stopped 
up, leading to the Church-yard, ap- 
pears to have been the entrance from 
the priory to the Church. Near it, in 
the wall, is the fragment of a pillar. 

Information respecting the history 
of this monastery is scanty. The Pre- 
bendaries of a free Chapel founded by 
one of the Saxon Kings, according to 
Leland, greatly offended William War- 
lewast, Bishop of Exeter, in the reign 
of Henry the First, for refusing to put 
away their wives (another copy calls 
them concubines) in compliance with 
orders of the Roman Pontif. He 
dissolved their body, and established 
a priory of Canons regular of Black 
Augustines, which he dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Paul. As the infir- 
mities of age increased, the prelate re- 
tired to this monastery, and spent the 
remainder of his life in solitude. He 
was buried in the Chapter-house, as 
was his nephew William, also Bishop 
of Exeter. 

At the suppression it was valued at 
Qg12l. 10s. 8d. a year. The site, with 
the demesnes, was granted to Arthur 
Champernowne, and passed to the 
Strodes by purchase. It afterwards 
belonged to one Fownes a merchant, 
whose descendants retained it till 
within the last few years, when it was 
sold off in parts. 

JosepH CHATTAWAY. 
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Londiniana; or Reminiscences of the Bri- 
lish Metropolis; including characteristic 
Sketches, antiquarian, topographical, de- 
scriptive, and literary. By Edward Wed- 
lake Brayley, F.S.A. M.RS.L. &c. In 
4 vols. 12mo. 


M®* BRAYLEY is an approved 
veteran in historical and topo- 
graphical antiquities. He was the prin- 
cipal editor of the Beauties of England 
and Wales; and his History of West- 
minster Abbey, in two volumes 4to, 
is a well-executed work. He is now 
comfortably settled in the highly re- 
spectable post of librarian to the Russell 
Institution. : j 

The present production is an inte- 
resting collection of anecdotes relative 
to the great Metropolis, in all periods 
of its history, selected with good taste, 
and produced in a popular and capti- 
vating form. We are told in the Pre- 
face, that ‘* diversity of information’ 
has been a leading object, and that 
“* no particular classification or arrange- 
ment has been observed, and that none 
was intended.” For our own part, as 
lovers of order, we much regret this. 
We cannot resist murmuring that 
here is another book about London, 
an extensive work, a laborious work, 
aye, and a good work, but still, for 
want of arrangement and system, we 
are as far as ever from a History worthy 
of the metropolis. To those, however, 
who read for amusement only, this is 
no objection : on the contrary, the fre- 
quent change of scene is agreeable, 
and the mind is led by pleasing alter- 
nations ‘from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe.” 

London, as to ancient remains, is 
an assarted wood, where, at very 
rare intervals, we meet only with 
stumps of the trees; and the best of 
these we can merely assimilate in the 
mind’s eye to Greenwich and Chelsea 
pensioners with wooden legs and sin- 
gle arms,—sights which awaken pain- 
ful sensations. But even of these there 
is an unwonted paucity. We do not 
like churchyards without tombstones, 
and such a stark-naked churchyard 
may London be deemed. Many of 
our cities and towns, by the intermix- 
ture of ancient remains, the tomb- 
stones of former splendour, do resem- 


ble real cemeteries; but as to the Me- 
tropolis, its antiquities are in the main 
not cognizable; it is a parish known 
only through the existence of a regis- 
ter; its archzology merely one of 
parchment. 

That the Celts had an oppidum here 
we see no reason to dispute, although 
we annex no credit whatever to the 
embellishments of Geffrey of Mon- 
mouth. One circumstance highly in 
its favour has not we believe been no- 
ticed. It is the great convenience of 
this line of communication with Gaul, 
and the facility of intercourse by means 
of the tides only. That such an inter- 
course did exist between the inhabit- 
ants of Kent and the opposite coasts 
of France, is attested by Cesar; and 
there can be no rational objection to 
a further — up the river. How- 
ever, we have very little proof of mere 
Celtic antiquity beyond the denomina- 
tion Vetus Oppidum, which, neverthe- 
less, is conclusive, asto its being anterior 
to the Roman zra. There are, unfor- 
tunately, no more Celtic remains (un- 
less it is London Stone) ; and our own 
opinion, and it is merely such, is, that 
the ancient British part ran from the 
river underneath St. Paul’s in a north- 
ern direction, skirted by the Watling- 
street, which terminated at the Tower, 
the site, as we suppose, of the Celtic 
fortress, or oppidum, as Czesar uses the 
term, in application to British posts, 
though it is only a corruption of the 
Greek "Exmdov from *Emimedoy, a city 
situated in a plain or flat country. In 
either sense, the word oppidum is fa- 
vourable to the Celtic antiquity of 
London. 

In our notice of Mr. Allen’s History 
(p- 326), we pointed out what we 
conceived to be palpable errors. In 
Mr. Brayley’s work we have a copy of 
the ancient Plan of London, taken in 
or near the year 1570; and this plan 
has suggested to us emendations of our 
hypotheses given under Mr. Allen’s 
book. (See p. 347.) Deeming the sub- 
ject one of interest and novelty, we 
shall, at the cost of some repetition, go 
over similar ground in an improved 
form. To this we add the annexed 
diagram. 
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Upon examining the plans of Ro- 
man London, in Allen’s London, 
vol. i. and Brayley’s Londiniana, i. 47, 
we find that both these plans are 
taken from Stukeley. Knowing that 
author to be fanciful in other designs 


‘of Roman stations, and to have neg- 


lected the cruciform interior, the great 
Vie forming the cross, the disposition 
of the Strige (parting the divisions in 
which the tents were pitched), the 
transverse or horizontal form of the 
compartments between the Porta Pre- 
toria and the Pretorium, and the per- 
pendicular or long form of thuse be- 
tween the Via Principalis and the 
Decuman Gate, as well as other im- 
portant matters, such as there being 
no crooked or diagonal ways, we deter- 
mined to compare his plan of London 
with those in Hyginus (de Castris Ro- 
manorum, pp. 318, 320). The result 
was, that we could find no analogy 
whatever. In fact, Stukeley seems to 
have contented himself with forming 
the circumambient line as well as he 
could, and not to have looked for any 
one thing else, or compared the inte- 
rior with the established plans; and 
yet the edition of Hyginus, which we 
quote, as well as Lipsius de Militia, 
were books published and known long 
before the time of Stukeley. But this 
ingenious writer could not have re- 
flected that there are matters which 
only science, not talent, can possibly 
elucidate. For instance, how could 
talent of the first order plan architec- 
tural formations without experience ? 

Upon discovering Stukeley’s ano- 
maly, as to London, we took the plan 
of that city, published in or about 
1570, and compared it with the pat- 
terns of Roman camps or stations in 
Hyginus, and have formed by this col- 
lation the diagram given. 

The principles or rather coincidences 
which have guided us in making this 
diagram, we Shall now state in detail. 

n the old plan of 1570, which was 
made nearly a century before the great 
Fire in 1666, there is but one street of 
double the breadth of any other, and 
equidistant, or nearly so, from the 
walls on the north, and the river on 
the south. It also runs west from St. 
Paul’s to Aldgate, east, in a straight 
line, without any interruption, by a 
curve, only by middle buildings, as by 
the Pretorium and Questorium in Ro- 
man camps. This one broad street is 
Cheapside, which proceeds from St. 
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Paul’s to Aldgate, and in the plan is 
not pieced as now into the Poultry, 
Cornhill, and Leadenhall-street. That 
street, therefore, and no other, could 
have been the Via Pretoria, which 
was, according to Hyginus (p. 61), 
60 feet, according to Polybius, 50 feet 
broad ; and to confirm this appropria- 
tion, Sir Christopher Wren (though 
he makes Watling - street, which 
could not possibly have been so, the 
Via Pretoria,) found a causeway 
eighteen feet deep below the pave- 
ment, upon which the present Cheap- 
side proceeds.* (See Allen’s London, 
page 20.) We therefore, upon these 
premises, do believe that Cheapside 
formed the Via Pretoria. This appel- 
lation was given to the way which led 
up to the Przetorium (Hygin. 61), and 
by what authority the term has been 
extended beyond the Porta Pretoria 
to Newgate-street, Snow-hill, and 
Holborn, we know not. 

That the Porta Pretoria was situ- 
ated at the end of Cheapside, between 
Foster-lane and the Old Change, is 

resumed, from the deviation of streets 
In various radiations at that point, to 
which all those ways seem to be di- 
rected. It is well known that nume- 
rous lanes and roads pointing to one 
spot are among the testimonies of a 
station, if there be other necessary cir- 
cumstances. 

The divisions of the streets trans- 
versely on the right and left of Cheap- 
side answer to the situation of Strige 
in Hyginus. The Roman compart- 
ments must, however, be now subter- 
raneous, and the names of the streets 
are only given, as presumed to be, par- 
tially at least, upon the lines of the 
Strige. 

At Bow Church was a temple.— 
Wren, &c. 

The Pretorium and its adjuncts 
seemingly occupied the whole space 
between the Poultry and the east end 
of Cornhill. The present diverging 
streets show that this part has been 
completely un-Romanized. The vici- 
nity of the Preztorium is, however, 
proved by the discovery of Roman tes- 
selated pavements and other remains at 
the Lothbury gate of the Bank, at St. 
Mary Woolnoth’s Church, Lombard- 
street, in and near Birchin-lane, near 
Sherborne-lane, near the old Post Of- 





* We could state other proofs, from ex- 
cavation. 
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fice, and along Lombard-street. These 
discoveries are noted in the diagram, 
but not in the precise spots (because 
these are not particularized in the His- 
tories of London), only in contiguity, 
to show their vicinity to the Preto- 
rium. 

At the Mansion House, called in 
the plan of 1570 the Stokes, i.e. the 
Stocks Market, Stukeley has placed 
the Forum, which Sir Christopher 
Wren had previously posited at Lon- 
don-stone, near which were discovered 
tesselated pavements and extensive re- 
mains. the former site (the Mansion 
House) suits the usual situations of 
Capitols, or places where the citizens 
assembled for public business (as at 
Aldborough, Gloucester, &c. &c.) and 
the site of Guildhall, as being adjacent 
to Aldermanbury, indicates a Saxon 
origin, the residence of the officers of 
the Corporation, near their Gild-hall.* 

The sites of Fora were not always 
uniform. There was a Forum Uten- 
silium [i.e. in the sense of the word 
used by Livy and Cicero, anything ne- 
cessary for use| between the two Quin- 
tain gates. Festus Pompeius says, 
** Quintana appellabatur Porta in. cas- 
tris post Pretorium ubi rerum utensi- 
lium forum foret” (Hygin. 76); and 
this situation coincides with Leaden- 
hall market; for, though the Questo- 
rium was not always in the same part 
of the camp, yet the Questorium and 
Forum either adjoined each other, or 
were only separated by a small interval. 
Nevertheless, although in a consular 
camp [i. e. one equilaterally square, 
which that at London certainly was 
not], the Questorium was at the De- 
cuman gate yet in double camps [i. e. 
the parallelogram kind], the Forum 
was on one side of the Pretorium, the 
Questorium on the other, although the 
latter is placed behind the Pretorium 
in the plan in Hyginus (see Hygin. p. 
160). There might therefore have 
been a Forumon the siteof the Mansion- 
house. 

However. this may be, it is plain 
that the Court-end (as we may so say) 
of Augusta Londinum Jay between 
the Poultry and Grace-church and 
Bishopsgate streets. 





* We are aware that the first notices of 
this fabric, as of others here mentioned, 
are not so remote; no more are they of 
nearly all the antiquities in distant zras. 
An Anglo-Saxon Gild at Aldgate occurs. 
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That London stone was a Roman 
milliary, is upon reflection questionable 
in our opinion, for the ** Standard in 
Cornhill” is full as likely, in a Roman 
view, could its antiquity be as clearly 
ascertained. The conformity of the 
distances in the Itineraries to London 
stone, is not to us conclusive on this 
point. The authority quoted is merely 
the existence of a Milliary in the Fo- 
rum at Rome, from which the roads 
branched off. The union of Loth these 
circumstances should have been in- 
cluded in the consideration. London 
stone stood however upon the side of 
the Watling-street, and to make it a 
centre of different roads, the latter 
must have taken diagonal directions (as 
in Stukeley’s imaginary plan), a cir- 
cumstance contrary to all rule, and not 
traceable in the plans of 1570 and 1666. 
We accordingly think London stone 
to have been a Celtic remain; perhaps 
a memorial Cippus, perhaps the Sun, 
or central stone of a Druidical circle, 
for it had a large foundation, and was 
on the road to the Tower, which we 
conceive to have been the Celtic Dyn 
or Dun, that is, Fortress, because the 
Watling-street, ot British Highway, 
leads to it. Its vicinity to Dowgate 
might also have had some connection 
with its history, and we could build 
castles in the air upon that vicinity. 

We now proceed to the Walls. 
These are-subsequent works, not older 
than the time of Constantine or Theo- 
dosius, They are represented in the 
of 1570, as having gone from the 

ower, along the Minories, to Aldgate, 
from Aldgate by Houndsditch to Bi- 
shopsgate, from Bishopsgate to Moor- 
gate. These are the only parts which 
we conceive could have belonged to 
the first Augusta Londinum, because 
any others vary from the usual plans. 
It is remarkable that Moorgate, though 
it occurs in both the plans of 1570 and 
1666, is yet omitted in the perambula- 
tion given by Mr. Allen (London, i. 
18). As to there having been any 
vallum or wall along the Soak of the 
river, in the original Roman London, 
such a defence was deemed unneces- 
sary, where there was a munitio aque. 
Virgil says, 

«¢ #Eneade duri murorum in parte sinistra 
Opposuere aciem, nam dextera cingitur 
amni.” 

Rivers or springs were essential to 
camps for obvious reasons; among 
others, says Leo Africanus, because the 
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horses were sores to drink fre- 
uently (Hygin. 136). 
: aldose ene to the Decuman 
gate, Bishopsgate to the Porta Quin- 
tana sinistra, and Moorgate* to the 
Porta Principalis sinistra. As to the 
Porta Pretoria, it must have stood at 
the end of Cheapside, and have been 
destroyed when the subsequent addi- 
tion was made, of which hereafter. 
These three gates, the Pretorian, Prin- 
cipalis, and Quintana, had three others 
respondent to them, making in the 
whole six. This peculiarity of six 
gates is a strong testimony of the large 
garrison and military importance of the 
rimary ‘* Augusta Londinum ;”’ for 
yginus says (p. 76), that where armies 
were larger, and the camps longer, 
there were six gates, viz. the two Quin- 
tane, added to the other four. ‘That 
the subsequent walls were built nearly 
as far as Cripplegate, upon the line of 
the first vallum, may be fairly inferred, 
from the Via Pretoria, or Cheapside, 
being equidistant from the walls and 
the river. 

But these were not the only gates of 
the Roman era, nor the ground above 
given the whole space within the in- 
terior of the walls. From Moorgate 
the wall was continued ‘‘ behind Beth- 
lem Hospital and Fore-street, to Crip- 

* Atashort distance further 
on, it turned southward by the back of 
Hart-street and Cripplegate Church- 

ard, and thence continuing between 
fonkwell and Castle-streets, led by 
the back of Barber-Surgeons’ Hall and 
Noble-street, to Dolphin-court, oppo- 
site Oat-lane, where, turning westerly, 
it approached Aldersgate. Proceeding 
hence towards the south-west, it de- 
scribed a curve along the back of St. 
Botolph’s Church-yard, Christ’s Hos- 
pital, and Old Newgate; from which 
it continued southward to Ludgate, 
| at the back of the College of 
hysicians, Warwick-square, Station- 
ers Hall, and the London Coflee House 
on Ludgate-hill. From Ludgate it 
egy westerly by Cock-court, to 
‘ew Bridge-street, where turning to 
the south, it skirted the Fleet brook, 
to the Thames, near which it was 
guarded by another fort. The circuit 
of the whole line, according to Stowe’s 
admeasurement, was two miles and 
one furlong. Another wall extended 





” We are aware that the first mention of 
this gate is in 1415, 
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the whole distance along the banks of 
the Thames, between the two forts; 
but this, which measured one mile and 
about 120 yards, ‘* was long since sub- 
verted,” says Fitz-Stephen, who lived 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
* by the fishful river, with his ebbing 
and flowing.” The walls were de- 
fended at different distances by strong 
towers and bastions; the remains of 
three of which, of Roman masonry, 
were in Maitland’s time to be seen in 
the vicinity of Houndsditch and Ald- 
ate. 

That all these works were subse- 
quent additions in the time of Constan- 
tine, to primary Roman London, may 
be fairly inferred from the following 
circumstances. The circuitous an 
notched outline is anomalous to the 
regular form of Roman camps; and 
the discovery of the sepulchral memo- 
rial of Vivius Marcianus, near Lud- 
gate, shows that the latter place stood 
only on a road, pointing to the camp, 
the Romans not being accustomed to 
bury within the towns, but on the 
sides of roads leading to them; and to 
support this ——, it is observable 
that in the plan of 1666, Watling- 
street runs direct to Ludgate. It is 
presumptive also, that this part of Lon- 
don, from St. Paul’st¢ to Fleet-market, 
east and west, and from Cripplegate to 
the river, north and south, was oc- 
cupied by the Britons, distinct from 
the military garrison ; for such a di- 
vision of the residents was not unusual 
in our old colonies and stations. Crip- 
plegate is a further palpable anomaly 
to the customary form of Roman cas- 
trametation ; and concerning Alders- 
gate, the following hypothesis is pre- 
sumptive. All the Itineraries speak 
repeatedly of the stage of Verulam or 
St. Alban’s: in the plan of 1570, 
the street after passing Aldersgate ig 
called ‘* the way to St. Alban’s,” and 
a Specula or Watch-tower, command- 
ing a view of this road, was afterwards 
called the Burgh-Kenning or Barbican. 
By means of this outpost, no surprise 
of the garrison on that side could ensue. 
If, too, Watling-street passed through 
Ludgate, and the Verulam road through 
Aldersgate, it may further be conjec- 
tured, that these were original British 
trackways to the subsequent station. 





+ Sir Christopher Wren found Roman- 
British sepulchres in excavating the founda- 
tions of this Church. 
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Concerning the ancient streets of 
London, the best mode of conjecture 
is, by taking those for the oldest which 
are of the greatest continuity, and 
advance into the adjacent country. 
Thames-street, from Black Friars to 
the Tower, is one. Lothbury seems 
to have been formed for the conye- 
nience of passing from the British part 
of the town, by Ludgate, Cripplegate, 
or Aldersgate, to Bishopsgate, without 
interfering with the Via Pretoria, and 
in nearly a parallel line it answers on 
the north side to Watling-street on 
the south, Finsbury marshes interrupt- 
ing any direct progress outside the 
walls. Holborn, Gray’s Inn-lane, 5t. 
John-street, are other ancient ways. 
Whitechapel, Mile-end, Bow, &c. are 
unquestionable continuations from Ald- 
gate. But there were doubtless other 
communications unnoticed in the plans, 
for it is to be remembered that there 
were formerly two distinct sorts of 
roads, Vie Patrie and Vie Militares ; 
and that this distinction originated 
with the frequent Roman practice of 
cutting the latter parallel with the 
former, where an old Via Fatria was 
not straitened and converted into a Via 
Militaris, a change which seems to 
have taken place with the Watling- 
street, the apparent principal thorough- 
fare of all Great Britain, and seemingly 
so deemed by our ancestors, for in an 
ancient poem, the Galaxy or Milky 
way is called the Watling-sireet of the 
Sky. 

Such are our hypotheses concerning 
primary (not secondary) Roman Lon- 
don, that primary Augusta Londinum 
which succeeded one of Sir R.C. 
Hoare’s Celtic towns. We do not say 
that our hypotheses are free from ob- 
jections; only that, by being formed 
upon models, and examined by rule 
and measure, they are not nubigenous, 
like those of Stukeley. 

(To be concluded in the Supplement.) 
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Anne of Geierstein, or the Maiden of the 
Mist. By the Author of Waverley. 3 vols. 


ANOTHER Tale of romantic inte- 
rest, from the prolific pen of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, whose imagination, suffering 
no loss from its repeated exertion, ap- 
pears, like the inexhaustible mine, to 
eee yet in store hidden and unex- 
plored veins of the same pure ore 
which distinguished its earliest speci- 
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mens. He throws at an immeasurable 


distance all competitors; ‘ nec viget 
quicquid simile aut secundum.’ His 
present plot has been founded on Swiss 
tradition and Burgundian history, and 
is eminently calculated to sustain that 
reputation to which he can hardly hope 
to make any material addition. 

The story occupying the present vo- 
lumes is briefly this. 

An English nobleman and his son, 
travelling in the disguise of merchants, 
are bewildered in the passes of the 
Alps, and rescued from a situation of 
great peril by the family of Arnold 
Biederman, l.andamman of Unter. 
walden, in whose house they are hos- 
pitably entertained for several days. 
The younger Philipson had been re- 
leased by the courage of the Landam- 
man’s niece, Anne of Geierstein, from 
a place, to him of great peril, but 
which the mountain maiden regarded 
with the composure of one to whom 
such scenes were familiar and of every 
day occurrence. From this period an 
attachment commences to ripen rapidly 
into a passion beautiful and romantic, 
incumbered with many difficulties, yet 
finally triumphant. 

The Landamman of Unterwalden 
forms part of a Swiss deputation to the 
camp of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy ; and the supposed merchant 
having an embassy to the same person, 
in order to influence this Prince in 
assisting the declining fortunes of the 
house of Lancaster, accompanies the 
deputation. In consequence of some 
intimation, however, that the rapa- 
cious Governor of La Ferethe would 
seize upon the merchandize and bag- 
gage of the Englishmen, an act of ag- 
gression which would be resisted by 
the Swiss youth forming the escort, 
they separate from the deputation, en- 
ter La Ferethe alone, are despoiled, 
thrown into prison, and rescued by an 
insurrection of the Swiss peasantry 
joined by the inhabitants of the town. 
They proceed on their journey; and 
after many dangerous adventures, full 
of powerful incident, and narrated 
with the habitual skill of the author, 
the merchant, now no_ longer. in 
disguise, obtains an interview in his 
true character of De Vere, Earl of Ox- 
ford, with the Duke of Burgundy, the 
traits of whose singular character, and 
the rich and glorious display of whose 
camp form a picture of unrivalled in- 
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terest: Whilst Charles is about to 
entertain the project of assisting, for a 
valuable consideration, the Lancas- 
irian party in England, he is hurried 
by his anger against the insurrection 
at La Ferethe, into hostilities against 
the Swiss. He is defeated in his first 
attempts, and retreats into Burgundy 
—rallies an army, with which he 
madly enters the fastnesses of the 
enemy, fights the famous baitle of 
Morat, is utterly routed with immense 
Joss, and is compelled to fight for Lor- 
raine, where he is again defeated and 
slain. The events of the war bring 
De Vere and his son first into collision, 
and afterwards. into amity, with the 
Landamman of Unterwalden. The 
union of the lovers is the result, and 
they retire into Switzerland, until the 
battle of Bosworth restores the Lan- 
castrian party, and changes the destinies 
of De Vere and Anne of Geierstein, 
who are tranferred to the English 
Court. 

The above is a feeble outline of the 
events of this interesting story. We 
have omitted a fine historical portrait 
of Margaret of Anjou, who, broken- 
hearted at the distresses of her house, 
retires to the Court of her father King 
René at Aix, and her last effort in fa- 
vour of her party having been defeated, 
she dies in her chair at a royal festivity. 

In wielding the resources which are 
supplied by the eventful period chosen, 
Sir Walter Scott has exhibited his mar- 
vellous facility, and whether unveiling 
the intrigues of courts, describing ‘the 
pomp and circumstance of war,’ de- 
picting the romantic virtues that adorn, 
or exposing the vices that deform, the 
age of chivalry, whether grappling with 
the elements in their fury on the high- 
est Alps, or revelling with the Tron- 
badours in the joyous court of an effe- 
minate King—the master-hand still 
presides and directs the whole, subdu- 
ing all and each into a picture convey- 
ing a vigorous and lively representation 
of the times, and affording a rich intel- 
lectual feast to the reader of the slight- 
est taste and imagination. 

We will endeavour to select a scene 
or two, which may convey a specimen 
of the great talent which, however we 
may have lauded, we cannot praise too 
highly. 

The adventures of the elder Philip- 
son at the Golden Fleece in the Rhein- 
Thal, is powerfully interesting ; it is a 
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description of the process of a ‘secret 
tribunal,’ which. exercised at that pe- 
tiod a fearful jurisdiction in Germany, 
executing its sentences with a dreadful 
certainty. 


‘¢ We have said in the conclusion of the 
last chapter, that, after a day of unwonted 
fatigue and extraordinary excitation, the 
merchant, Philipson, naturally expected to 
forget so many agitating passages in that 
deep and profound repose, which is at once 
the consequence and the cure of extreme 
exhaustion. But he was no sooner laid on 
his lowly pallet, than he felt that the bodily 
machine, over-laboured by so much exer- 
cise, was little disposed to the charms of 
sleep. The mind has been too much ex- 
cited, the body was far too feverish, tu suf- 
fer him to partake of needful rest. His 
anxiety about the safety of his son, his con- 
jectures concerning the issue of his mission 
to the Duke of Burgundy, and a thousand 
other thoughts which recalled past events, 
or speculated on those which were to come, 
rushed upon his mind like the waves of a 
perturbed sea, and prevented all tendency 
to repose. He had heen in bed about an 
hour, and sleep had not yet approached his 
couch, when he felt that the pallet on which 
he lay was sinking below him, and that he 
was in the act of descending along with it 
he knew not whither. The sound of ropes 
and pullies was also indistinctly heard, 
though every caution had been taken to 
make them run smooth; and the traveller, 
by feeling around him, became sensible that 
he and the bed on which he lay had been 
spread upon a large trap-door, which was 
capable of being let down into the vaults, 
or apartments beneath. 

‘¢ Philipson felt fear in circumstances so 
well qualified to produce it ; for how could 
he hope a safe termination to an adventure 
which had begun so strangely? But his 
apprehensions were those of a brave, ready- 
witted maa, who, even in the extremity of 
danger, which appeared to surround him, 
preserved his presence of mind. His de- 
scent seemed to be cautiously managed, and 
he held himself in readiness to start to his 
feet and defend himself, as soon as ke should 
be once more upon firm ground. Although 
somewhat advanced in years, he was a man 
of great personal vigour and activity, and 
unless taken at advantage, which no doubt 
was at present much to be apprehended, he 
was likely to make a formidable defence. 
His plan of resistance, however, had ‘been 
anticipated. He no sooner reached -the 
bottom of the vault, down to which he was 
lowered, than two men, who had been wait- 
ing there till the operation was completed, 
laid hands on him from either side, and 
forcibly preventing him from starting up as 
he intended, cast a rope over his arms, and 
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made him a prisoner as effectually as when 
he was in the dungeons of La Ferette. He 
was obliged, ‘ieothen. to remain passive and 
unresisting, and await the termination of 
this formidable adventure. Secured as he 
was, he could only turn his head from one 
side to the other; and it was with joy that 
he at length saw lights twinkle, but they ap- 
peared at a great distance from him.” 


The arrangement of the Court is 
then described, and the investigation 
commences. 


‘* Bring forward the prisoner,” said the 
President, ‘‘ duly secured, as is the order of 
our secret iaw; but not with such severity 
as may interrupt his attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the tribunal, or limit his power 
of hearing and replying. 

*‘ Six of the assistants immediately drag- 
ged forward the pallet and platform of boards 
on which Philipson lay, and advanced it to- 
wards the foot of the altar. This done, 
each unsheathed his dagger, while two of 
them unloosed the cords by which the mer- 
chant’s hands were secured, and admonish- 
ed him in a whisper, that the slightest at- 
tempt to resist or escape, would be the 
signal to stab him dead. 

*¢6 Arise!’ said the President ; ‘ listen to 
the charge to be preferred against you, and 
believe you shall in us find judges equally 
just and inflexible.’ 

‘*Philipson, carefully avoiding any ges- 
ture which might indicate a desire to es- 
cape, raised his body on the lower part of 
the couch, and remained seated, clothed as 
he was in his undervest and calecons, or 
drawers, so as exactly to face the muffled 
President of the terrible court. Even in 
these agitating circumstances, the mind of 
the undaunted Englishman remained un- 
shaken, and his eyelid did not quiver, nor 
his heart heat quicker, though he seemed, 
according to the expression of — to 
be a pilgrim in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, beset by numerous snares, and en- 
compassed by total darkness, where light 
was most necessary for safety. 

‘*The President demanded his name, 
country, and occupation ? 

¢¢¢ John Philipson,’ was the reply ; ‘hy 
birth an Englishman, by profession a mer- 
chant.” 

*¢¢ Have you ever Lorne any other name, 
and profession?’ demanded the Judge. 

‘¢«] have been a soldier, and, like most 
others, had then a name by which I was 
known in war.’ 

ss © What was that name 2’ 

*¢¢] Inid it aside when I resigned my 
sword, and I do not desire again to he known 
by it. Moreover, I never bore it where 
your institutions have weight and authority,’ 
answered the Englishman. 

**¢ Know you before whom you stand ?’ 
continued the Judge. 
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‘©«f may at least guess,’ replied the 
merchant. 

‘¢¢ Tell your guess, then,’ continued the 
interrogator. ‘ Say who we are, and where- 
fore are you before us ?’ 

*¢ ¢T believe that I am before the Un- 
known, or Secret Tribunal, which is called 
Vehme-gericht.’ 

«¢¢Then are you aware,’ answered the 
Judge, ‘that you would be safer if you 
were suspended by the hair over the Abyss 
of Shaffhausen, or if you lay below an axe, 
which a thread of silk alone kept back from 
the fall. What have you done to deserve 
such a fate ?” 

**¢ Let those reply by whom I am sub- 
jected to it,’ answered Philipson, with the 
same composure as before. 

‘« «Speak, accuser :’ said the President, 
* to the four quarters of Heaven !—To the 
ears of the free judges of this tribunal, and 
the faithful executors of their doom !—And 
to the face of the child of the cord, who 
denies or conceals his guilt, make good the 
substance of thine accusation !’ 

** © Most dreaded,’ answered the accuser, 
addressing the President, ‘this man hath 
entered the Sacred Territory, which is called 
the Red Land,—a stranger under a disguised 
name and profession. When he was yet on 
the eastern side of the Alps, at Turin, in 
Lombardy, and elsewhere, he at various 
times spoke of the Holy Tribunal in terms 
of hatred and contempt, and declared, that 
were he Duke of Burgundy, he would not 
permit it to extend itself from Westphalia, 
or Suabia, into his dominions. Also I 
charge him, that. nourishing this malevo- 
lent intention against the Holy Tribunal, he 
who now appears before the bench as child 
of the cord, has intimated his intention to 
wait upon the court of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and use his influence with him, 
which he boasts will prove effectual to stir 
him up to prohibit the meetings of the 
holy Vehme in his dominions, and to inflict 
on their officers, and the executors of their 
mandates, the punishment due to robbers 
and assassins.’ ” 


The scene thus concludes: 


‘¢*Child of the cord,’ said the presiding 
Judge, ‘thou hast heard thy sentence of 
acquittal. But, as thou desirest to sleep in 
an unblvuody grave, let me warn thee, that 
the secrets of this night shall remain with 
thee, as a secret not to be communicated to 
father nor mother, to spouse, son, or daugh- 
ter; neither to be spoken aloud nor whis- 
pered; to be told in words or written in 
characters; to be carved or to be painted, 
or to be otherwise communicated, either 
directly, or by parable and emblem. Obey 
this behest, and thy life is in surety. Let thy 
heart then rejoice within thee, but let it re- 
joice with trembling. Never more let thy 
vanity persuade thee that thou art secure 
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from the servants and Judges of the Holy 
Vehme. Though a thousand leagues lie 
between thee and the Red Land, and thou 
speakest in that where our power is not 
known; though thou shouldst be sheltered 
by thy native island, and defended by thy 
kindred ocean, yet, even there, I warn thee 
to cross thyself when thou dost so much as 
think of the Holy and Invisible Tribunal, 
and to retain thy thoughts within thine 
own bosom; for the Avenger may be beside 
thee, and thou mayest die in thy folly. Go 
hence, be wise, and let the fear of the Holy 
Vehme never pass from before thine eyes.” 

At the concluding words, all the lights 
were at once extinguished with a hissing 
noise, Philipson felt once more the grasp 
of the hands of the officials, to which he 
resigned himself as the safest course. He 
was gently prostrated on his pallet-bed, and 
transported back to the place from which 
he had been advanced to the foot of the al- 
tar. The cordage was again applied to the 
platform, and Philipson was sensible that 
his couch rose with him for a few moments, 
until a slight shock apprised him that he 
was again brought to a level with the floor 
of the chamber in which he had been lodged 
on the preceding night, or rather morning. 
He pondered over the events that had pass- 
ed, in which he was sensible that he owed 
Heaven thanks for a great deliverance. Fa- 
tigue at length prevailed over anxiety, and 
he fell into a deep and profound sleep, from 
which he was only awakened by returning 
light. He resolved on an instant departure 
from so dangerous a spot, and without see- 
ing any one of the household but the old 
ostler, pursued his journey to Strasburg, 
and reached that city without farther acci- 
dent.” 


We have only room for the portrait 
of Margaret of Anjou. 


*¢ Arthur sank on his knees before the 
dauntiess widow of Henry the Sixth, who 
so long, and in such desperate circum- 
stances, upheld, by unyielding courage and 
deep policy, the sinking cause of her feeble 
husband; and who, if she occasionally 
abused victory by cruelty and revenge, had 
made some atonement by the indomita’sle 
resolution with which she had supported the 
fiercest storms of adversity. Arthur had 
been bred in devoted adherence to the now 
dethroned line of Lancaster, of which his 
father was one of the most distinguished 
supporters; and his earliest deeds of arms, 
which, though unfortunate, were neither 
obscure nor ignoble, had been done in their 
eause. With an enthusiasm belonging to 
his age and education, he in the same in- 
stant flung his bonnet on the pavement, and 
knelt at the feet of his ill-fated sovereign. 

“*Margaret threw back the veil which 
concealed those noble and majestic features, 
which even yet,—though rivers of tears had 


furrowed her cheek,—though care, disap- 


pointment, domestic grief, and humbled 
pride, had quenched the fire of her eye, and 
wasted the smooth dignity of her forehead, 
—even yet showed the remains of that 
beauty which once was held unequalled in 
Europe. The apathy with which a succes- 
sion of misfortunes and disappointed hopes 
had chilled the feelings of the unfortunate 
Princess, was for a moment melted by the 
sight of the fair youth’s enthusiasm. She 
abandoned one hand to him, which he co- 
vered with tears and kisses, and with the 
other stroked with maternal tenderness his 
curled locks, as she endeavoured to raise 
him from the posture he had assumed. His 
father, in the meanwhile, shut the door of 
the chapel, and placed his back against it, 
withdrawing himself thus from the group, 
as if for the purpose of preventing any 
stranger from entering, during a scene 80 
extraordinary. 

6*¢ And on then,’ said Margaret, ina 
voice where female tenderness combated 
strangely with her natural pride of rank, 
and with the calm, stoical indifference in- 
duced by the intensity of her personal mis- 
fortunes ; ‘ thou, fair youth, art the last 
scion of the noble stem, so many fair boughs 
of which have fallen in our hapless cause. 
Alas, alas! what can I do for thee? Mar- 
garet has not even a blessing to bestow. So 
wayward is her fate, that her benedictions 
are curses, and she has but to look on you 
and wish you well, to ensure your speedy 
and utter ruin. I—I have been the fatal 
poison-tree, whose influence has blighted 
and destroyed all the fair plants that arose 
beside and around me, and brought death 
upon every one, yet am myself unable to 
find it !’”’ 

We have but little to add to the ob- 
servations we have already made. Every 
page bears proof to the writer’s unri- 
valled talents, and aye 9 his graphic 
powers, whether in single portraits or 
In active combination. He has with- 
drawn the veil of past centuries, rolled 
away the clouds and darkness which 
had settled on a romautic period, and 
presented to us a vivid representation 
of manners and customs, the relics of 
expiring feudalism, and thus revived 
for us the spirit of those stirring times 
which were not less remarkable for the 
high and glorious achievements they 
produced, than for the treachery and 
deceit that deformed their brightest 
annals. It is in these contrasts, and 
with these varying materials, that Sir 
Walter Scott works, and revels,—the 
verisimilitude is perfect,—no clumsy 
anachronisms shock the taste of the 
antiquary, and no historical discrepan- 
cies confuse the judgment of the well- 
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informed student of by-gone times ;— 

et over all is cast the hues of a brilliant 
imagination, while a correct judgment 
and a classic purity of diction render 
the perusal as delightful to the general 
reader as it is refreshing to the scholar, 
and recreating to men of all enlighten- 
ed and liberal professions. 


——- 

Historica! and Descriptive Sketches of the 
Maritime Colonies of British America. 
By J. M‘Gregor. 8vo. pp. 262. 

THE object of the author is to re- 
commend emigration to our North 
American possessions, ‘‘ because the 
soil, climate, and productions adapt 
them for the support of as great a po- 
pulation as any country on earth ; and 
in this respect they are infinitely more 
valuable than any of our other posses- 
sions.” Pref. v. 

He seems to consider the preference 
given to New Holland and Van Dice- 
man’s Land, as politically injurious, 
because éhere are not to be found the 
fisheries which form sailors; and he 
miakes out a case concerning New- 
foundland, which merits governmental 
attention. 

Weare not qualified to give a sound 
opinion concerning our author's posi- 
tions. It seems, however, to us, that, 
if Canada and its adjuncts may be 
deemed permanent parts of the British 
Crown, and to be treated as the best 
check of American ambition, by alarm- 
ing it with war at its doors, then the 
population cannot be too speedily in- 
creased ; but, if reliance cannot he 
placed upon these our northern pos- 
sessions, then all our pains will, in 
case of revolt, only render them more 
valuable acquisitions to the enemy. 
For our own parts, we do think that 
the elevation of Canada into a military 
nation, full of forts, garrisons, and sol- 
diers, is the best mode of making the 
Americans desirous of cultivating peace 
with us, and that, as to sailors, the 
more natives of England are concern- 
ed in the maritime intercourse the bet- 
ter. Maritime settlers and soldiers 
cannot be too numerous. 

Our ‘author gives us very ample 
statistical accounts of these colonies, 
to which we must refer our readers. 
As to the severity and duration of the 
winters, he assures us, in p. 44,* that 





* We utterly disregard the opinion that 
the climate has xo/ becn ameliorated by the 
assartinent. 
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the assartment of the woodlands has 
both abated and shortened those gloomy 
periods, 

We shall notice a fact which may 
serve to enlighten the public mind 
concerning our violent slave-trade abo- 
litionists. 

*< Slavery does not exist in Nova Scotia: 
the number of free negroes may be equal to 
1500; part of whom came from the West 
India Islands, others from the United States, 
and the residue were born in the province. 
A settlement was laid out a few miles from 
Halifax for these people, and every facility 
afforded them by the provincial Govern- 
ment, yet they are still in a state of miser- 
able poverty ; while Europeans who have 
settled on woodlands under circumstances 
scarcely so favourable, thrive, with few ex- 
ceptions. Whether the wretchedness of 
these negroes may be attributed to servitude 
and degradation having extinguished in 
them the spirit that endures present diffi- 
culties and privations, in order to attain fu- 
ture advantages; or to the consciousness 
that they are an unimportant and distinct 
race in a country where they feel that they 
must ever remain a separate people ; or that 
they find it more congenial to their habits 
to serve others, either as domestic servants 
or labourers, by which they make sure of 
the wants of the day, certain it is that they 
prefer servitude, and generally live more 
comfortably in this condition, than they 
usually do when working on their own ac- 
count. I do not by this observation mean 
to inculcate the revolting doctrine that 
slavery is the most happy state in which the 
unfortunate negroes in the West Indies and 
America can live ; but I am certainly of opi- 
nion that, unless they are gradually prepared 
for personal liberty, they will, on obtaining 
their freedom, become objects of greater 
commiseratiou than they now are in a state 
of bondage; and the condition of the free 
negroes in Nova Scotia will fully substan- 
tiate this assertion.” P. 126. 


Among the entertaining things (and 
they are numerous) is the following 
curious fact, that iron driven into a 
species of fir, called the hemlock tree, 
will not corrode even under water. 
P. 20. 

We rejoice in publications of this 
kind, because we are certain that am- 
ple acquaintance with the means and 
products of our colonies is exceedingly 
beneficial in a political and commer- 


cial view. 

3 — 

The History and Antiquities of the Town and 
Minster of Beverley in the County of York, 
from the earliest period; with Historical 
and Descriptive Sketches Pf the Allies of 
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Watton and Meaux, the Convent of Hal- 
temprise, the Villages of Cottingham, 
Leckonfield, Bishop and Cherry Burton, 
Walkington, Risby, Scorlurgh, and the 
Hamlets comprised within the literties of 
Beverley. Compiled from public and pri- 
vate Records and Manuscripts of undoult- 
ed authority, and illustrated by numerous 
Engravings on Copper, Wood, and Stone, 
and other valuatle Emlellishments. By 
George Oliver, Vicar of Clee, a Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Baldwin and Co, 
Alo. pp. 576. 


WE have ever considered ourselves 
admirers of the justly celebrated Dr. 
Whitaker, because we entertained an 
opinion that as a topographer and anti- 
quary he was unequalled. It is true 
he occasionally indulged his powerful 
mind in certain eccentric flights of 
fancy, which time may discover to be 
erroneous ; but his works are the ster- 
ling productions of an intelligent and 
active intellect, and we have never 
ceased to regret the calamity which 
deprived the reading world of such a 
valuable friend. To the County of 
York, in particular, the loss of his ser- 
vices will be long felt; for it was hoped 
that his life would have been spared 
until he had furnished a complete His- 
tory of every division of that extensive 
and interesting province. 


While engaged in these reflections, 
Mr. Oliver’s book was placed in our 
hands; and although we have seen 
and admired some of his antiquarian 
productions, yet we opened the volume 
with a heavy heart, anticipating the 
apparent hopelessness of success in the 
illustration of any part of that County 
after the splendid and laborious per- 
formances of Whitaker. But we had 
scarcely read the first chapter, before 
our opinion began to waver; our apa- 
thy was superseded by an excited inte- 
rest, and instead of skimming over the 
surface, we resolved really and truly to 
read the book through without omit- 
ting a single note. We have done so, 
and the result is, that although we can- 
not pronounce Mr. Oliver equal to our 
favourite, yet common justice obliges 
us to confess he follows closely in the 
rear; nor do we hesitate to admit, 
from the specimen before us, that we 
consider the author fully competent, 
in point of ability, to complete in that 
County what Whitaker has left unper- 
formed. 

The town of Beverley stands on the 


site of the ancient Petuaric, and was 
inhabited by the Britons before the in- 
vasion of Cesar, as appears from exist- 
ing evidences in the shape of tumuli 
and upright stones, confirmed by ety- 
mologies of names derived from the 
Celtic language. The district, for 
many miles round, bears the impress 
of British habitation; and here the 
hoary Druid performed his 





“6 rites 
Mysterious,—rites of such strange potency, 
As done in open day would dim the Sun, 
Though throned in noontide brightness.” 


Their occupancy was superseded by the 
Romans. Christianity was introduced, 
and a church was built on this spot in 
the second century, which was de- 
stroyed on the hostile inroad of the 
Saxons, but afterwards rebuilt on a 
larger and more permanent plan by the 
same people. In the seventh century, 
Joun, surnamed oF BEVERLEY, flou- 
rished. He was elevated to the archi- 
episcopal throne of York, and built a 
monastery and church at Beverley, 
which was subsequently made colle- 
giate by Athelstan, with privilege of 
sanctuary; and a charter of liberties 
was conceded by the same Monarch to 
the townsmen. The bones of St. John 
were finally translated and enshrined, 
and his merit as a saint so universally re- 
cognised, that crowds of pilgrims an- 
nually visited his shrine to offer gifts 
and worship. Such was the situation 
of the town and church when the 
Norman conquest rendered the exist- 
ence of both somewhat problematical. 
But Mr. Oliver has produced a series 
of monkish legends on the authority of 
Leland, which were in early times re- 
ceived as the ostensible reasons why 
the church of St. John was not dese- 
crated by the ravages of the invading 
army. Certain it is that in the fiat of 
general destruction which was de- 
nounced against the whole district from 
the Humber to the Tees, after the un- 
successful revolt of the Anglo-Saxons 
in the North, the territories of St. 
John of Beverley were spared by a spe- 
cial mark of Royal clemency; and if 
we reject the miraculous causes of the 
Conqueror’s regard for this hallowed 
precinct, the true ones do not appear. 
After this event, Beverley, like other 
towns, which were the residence of 
opulent men, proceeded in a gradual 
and uniform career of prosperity ; 
churches and religious houses were 
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built and endowed ; guilds or com- 
panies were instituted for the protec- 
tion of trade, according to the pom 
of the age ; and the town received pub- 
lic charters from almost every monarch 
who swayed the British sceptre. Its 
civil concerns were managed by a 
Provost, who was also the principal 
officer of the collegiate establishment 
under the Archbishop of York ; and 
this high situation was filled by many 
men of great eminence. To mention 
only two, Thomas 4 Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose history 
and fate are too well known to need a 
single observation here ; and John 
Maunsell, Lord High Chancellor of 
England in the reign of Henry III. 
who supported an establishment equal 
to that of a sovereign prince, and in 
addition to his secular offices, held in 
his own hands seven hundred eccle- 
siastical preferments, and was reputed 
to be the richest man in England. 
The supremacy of the Church was pa- 
ramount, and hence the abundance of 
miraculous legends, to which the con- 
cerns of the town gave birth. 

{t should appear that a difference of 
opinion exists amongst the inhabitants 
respecting the probability of its having 
been originally a walled town. Mr. 
Oliver has bestowed some pains to de- 
cide this question ; and from the evi- 
dence which he has adduced, we should 
incline to the opinion that doubts the 
existence of these bulwarks of defence. 

The borough possessed considerable 
influence before the Reformation ; but 
the event which destroyed its church 
establishment alienated the ecclesias- 
tical property, which was enormous, 
dissolved the connection between the 
town and the Archbishop of York, and 
so crippled its resources, that it gra- 
dually declined, till, in the year 1599, 

‘¢ The inhabitants were incapable of pay- 
ing their just proportion of the taxes neces- 
sary for carrying on the business of the 
State. Their incapability was laid before 
the Queen, who, with her usual grace and 
kindness, remitted a portion of her demand, 
and gave the re and governors a dis- 
charge, by which the town was relieved 
from the payment of the sum of 3211. 6s. 
due to the crown for third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, fifteenths and tenths, granted to 
her Majesty, by an Act of Parliament pass- 
ed in the 39th year of her reign (c. xxvii.) 
and further exonerating the town from the 
payment of fifteenths and tenths during the 
Royal pleasure. 

“A long train of misfortunes appear now 
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to have commenced, which cast a baleful 
shade over this once flourishing town, and 
served to perpetuate its degradation; yet 
how melancholy soever may be the task of 
tracing the steps of its gradual decline, we 
are still relieved and invigorated by a dis- 
tant prospect of progressive improvement 
and renewed importance. A tremendous 
hurricane came over the town in 1608, 
which did incalculable mischief. The mins- 
ter being a prominent object, and much ex- 
posed to its fury, received considerable da- 
mage. Its superb windows were demolish- 
ed, its roof stripped of the lead, and fears 
were entertained for the safety of the fabric. 

‘© In the early part of the year 1610, the 
town was visited by the plague, which raged 
with such violence as to thin its population, 
Thirty-two persons died in July, and were 
buried in Saint Mary’s churchyard; besides 
forty others whose remains were thrown into 
large holes without the performance of any 
religious ceremony. In August, the disease 
became so fatal, that in the parish of Saint 
Mary no entries are made in the registers. 
A lazaretto or pesthouse was erected on the 
ruins of the commandery of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, to which those who were infected 
fled for refuge. But the dead were so nu- 
merous, that they were buried in tumuli of 
considerable extent on the western side of 
the moat. It gradually diminished from 
August till November, when it entirely 
ceased.” 


Amidst all this mass of calamity, the 
minster became dilapidated, the church 
of St. Nicholas was wholly destroyed, 
and the town still further impoverished 
during the dissentions that agitated the 
country in the reign of Charles I. in 
which the inhabitants bore a conspi- 
cuous part; for it was garrisoned first 
with the Royal troops, and afterwards 
with the Parliamentary soldiers during 
the whole continuance of that disas- 
trous period, and more than one bloody 
battle was fought in its streets. At 
this point of time, a party of London 
citizens, who were in the habit of at- 
tending a few of the principal fairs in 
the country, having been refused the 
accustomed privilege of exposing their 
goods for sale at Howden, on account 
probably of the decisive part they had 
taken against the King, solicited per- 
mission to vend their merchandise in 
the town of Beverley, at a moment 
when the inhabitants expected an at- 
tack from the rebel troops in Hull gar- 
rison. This favour was rcluctantly 
granted, and for a time the bustle and 
activity of social traffic superseded the 
pressure of other cares; but the wily 
tradesmen by their brief connexion 
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with the town, had augmented all the 
former fears of the inhabitants, by 
exaggerated statements of what was 
passing in the Metropolis; by magni- 
fied details of kingly aggression, and 
the oppressive burdens imposed by ar- 
bitrary power; and soon succeeded in 
conjuring up before the imagination, a 
sanguinary and insatiable monster, un- 
der the name and shape of Charles 
Stuart, who delighted in blood, and 
was only happy in the midst of slaugh- 
ter and devastation ; whose design was 
to establish an absolute monarchy, and 
triumphantly erect Popery and the In- 
quisition on the ruins of the Protestant 
establishment. 

Long after these occurrences the 
town remained in a state of perfect de- 
pression; until, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the minster had 
become so much dilapidated, that its 
restoration was despaired of. ‘The win- 
dows were shattered, the roof decayed, 
the gutters, battlements, and other 
parts perishing from neglect, and the 
whole transept was an absolute ruin. 
The north gable had fallen away from 
the building, as it appeared, irretriev- 
ably ; for the upper part overhung the 
foundation, at least three feet and a 
half; and fears were entertained that 
it would speedily fall, and involve the 
choir and other connected and depen- 
dent parts in its own destruction. At 
this time (1706) Sir Charles Hotham 
and John Moyser, esq. were the repre- 
sentatives for Beverley; the latter of 
whom, happily for the town, was an 
adept in the science of architecture. 
His active mind contemplated the ruin- 
ous state of this once magnificent fa- 
bric, and he determined that it should 
be restored to its former splendour. 
Mr. Hawkesmoor, a London architect, 
was employed to survey the building, 
and make an estimate of the expense ; 
and he pronounced that it would cost 
3,500/. to restore it to its pristine 
beauty and perfection. Sir Charles 
Hotham and Sir Michael Warton, the 
members, together with the Mayor 
and Aldermen of Beverley, petitioned 
the King to allow them the privilege 
of using the materials of the decayed 
monastery of St. Mary at York; and a 
licence was granted, enabling them to 
pall down and carry away such mate- 
rials as might be necessary for their 
purpose, during the period of three 
years. Accordingly, a great quantity 
of stone was removed to Beverley by 


water, and the projected improvements 
were commenced with spirit, and car- 
ried on with assiduity. 

During the progress of the work Sir 
Michael Warton died, and bequeathed 
by will the sum of 4000/. as a fund to 
keep the minster in perpetual repair. 
This increase of means gave a new im- 
pulse to the work, and many expensive 
decorations were added. The task of 
reinstating the north gable in its true 
perpendicular was the most arduous 
and difficult, but it was accomplished 
by an ingenious device of Mr. ‘Thorn- 
ton, of York, who invented a machine 
with which he screwed up this pon- 
derous wall, and replaced it in its true 
situation. The floor was taken up, and 
a new one laid in its present ornamental 
form. At this time also the nave was 
completely fitted up with new pews, a 
pulpit, and galleries for the perform- 
ance of divine service, and all the plans 
of Mr. Moyser, both for ornament and 
utility, were carried into full effect. 

From this period the town has ex- 
perienced a complete renovation; the 
haven has been repaired and rendered 
efficient for every mercantile purpose ; 
the country round has been drained at 
an enormous expence ; and many de- 
corations, in the form of a Market 
Cross, Sessions Hall, House of Correc- 
tion, spacious Gas Works, and sundry 
gentlemen’s houses, have been added; 
which reflect much credit on the taste 
and spirit of the inhabitants. And its 
moral, civil, and religious construction 
are of no inferior order. 

The topographical department is ex- 
tremely well executed; and is illus- 
trated by a series of ingenious and 
learned observations in the form of 
notes, which afford entertainment, and 
convey information to the critical 
reader; and the public at large ought 
to be obliged to Mr. Oliver for his in- 
dustry and perseverance, which have 
thrown so much light on the histor 
of the East Riding of Yorkshire. The 
chapter on the minster church is sin- 
gularly excellent, and exhibits an inti- 
mate knowledge of architecture and 
heraldry, as displayed in the details of 
an ecclesiastical edifice. 

But our remarks must draw towards 
aclose. In his Sketches of the adja- 
cent villages, Mr. Oliver has been 
happy, and we must compliment him 
on his modesty in making use of a 
phrase which he might justly have 
exchanged into Histories. Much Ja. 
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bour has evidently been bestowed on 
them, and the author’s success is com- 
mensurate with the assiduity visibly 
displayed to emulate perfection. 

We recommend the work to all 
lovers of provincial topography; and 
most cordially wish that the author may 
reap from it all the honour and emo- 
lument to which he is richly entitled. 


The necessity of the Antipauper system, shown 
by an example of the oppression and misery 
produced by the Allowance system, which 
paralyzxes the Leneficial operationof Friendly 
Societies, Savings Banks, Select Vestries, 
well-managed Workhouses, and every other 
means of ameliorating the condition of the 
Poor ; addressed to the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the Poor Laws. 
By the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. F.A.S. 
M.R.S.L. Vicar of Little Horwood, Bucks, 
&c. Fc. 8vo, pp. 50. 

HAVING, ‘* through evil report,” 
conscientiously endeavoured to with- 
draw (so far as our humble means 
would admit) the public attention from 
the fanatical and speculative projects of 
the day to rational and certain im- 
provements, we rejoice in the opportu- 
nity afforded us of exemplifying our 
meaning by two such excellent works 
as Mrs. West’s Ringrove, and the ela- 
boraie and convincing pamphlet before 
us. We have no confidence in modes 
of preventing crime, which modes do 
not strike at the causes ; and we so- 
lemnly believe that, as long as the al- 
Jowance system is annexed to the 
Poor rates, it will be impossible to pre- 
vent the growth of pauperism, and the 
augmenting demoralization of the poor. 
It is impossible to have good travelling 
without good roads; it is contrary to 
History and Philosophy to suppose 
that we can make those good people, 
whom circumstances are perpetually 
prompting to evil. Those worthy and 
sound philanthropists Messrs. Becher 
and Bosworth, have therefore shewn 
us reasonable methods of overcoming 
these circumstances; and we approve 
of them highly, although it is dan- 
gerous in the present day to hold reason 
In any estimation. 

The evil alluded to, viz. the demo- 
ralization of the poor, is founded upon 
two grand abuses, which we shall suc- 
cessively show ; and then state .the 
remedy. The first is the allowance 
system. ‘The Poor Lawsare established 
on the law of nature; and whea judi- 
ciously administered, tend to the stabi- 
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lity and happiness of the nation; and 
the statute of the 43d of Elizabeth, 
which proposed RELIEF only for the 
old, crippled, and unable, and work 
for the able, contained the sound prin- 
ciples of the anti-pauper system. The 
allowance system, by unconditionally 
universalizing the relief, has produced 
the existing evils. Such are the pre- 
mises of Messrs. Becher and Bosworth; 
and the consequeuces of deviation from 
the sound principles alluded to, are 
naturally and necessarily these, which 
are below particularized :—1. It is in- 
different whether the poor are indus- 
trious or idle, virtuous or vicious, since 
they are sure to receive the same wages; 
2. The practice of paying labourers ac- 
cording to the number of their chil- 
dren, without regard to character, is 
an inducement to premature and im- 
provident marriages. These they con- 
tract, even old men past labour, and 
the lame, as well as others, because 
they thus obtain more pay; 3. Single 
men only reccive half as much as mar- 
ried men, for precisely the same por- 
tion of work, so that they are dissatis- 
fied, and prompted to marry, and pro- 
duce a surplus population; 4. The low 
state of wages prevents young men 
from investments in Friendly Societies 
and Savings Banks; 5. The vicious, 
relying upon the parish allowance, 
work as lightly and few hours as pos- 
sible; at night, therefore, instead of 
being fatigued and wanting sleep, they 
are prepared for poaching, or other 
predatory excursions. When in the au- 
thor’s parish, piece-work and payment 
accordingly were adopted, one idle 
drunken fellow petulantly remarked, 
‘*you have taken away all my privileges. 
Now, if I go out for a day or two, and 
get drunk, there is nothing for my chil- 
dren. When there was bread money, 
1 could spend all I earned, and yet 
have a bit of bread with my children’s 
money.” Another, when he made his 
will observed, that he should leave his 
widow nothing, for she would have 
the parish pay. Even children will 
not wait upon sick parents, nor parents 
upon children, without receiving an 
allowance from the overseer *. 

Such are the chief consequences of 





* In the parish where we reside, it is not 
uncommon for parents who have cotteges 
and lands, to convey them during life to 
their children, and then throw themselves 
upon the parish. Rev. 
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the allowance system, as stated by Mr. 
Bosworth. We could ask any man of 
common sense, if he would say to his 
children, ‘‘ never mind whether you 
are prudent or extravagant, good or 
bad, you know that you are sure of a 
home and support.” Silly as is such a 
speech, the poor certainly act upon it. 

The second abuse is the practice of 
farmers paying their work-people out 
of the poor rates. One cause of this 
is the following. ‘The magistrates, 
from the kindest intentions, lay down 
a scale of allowances as a minimum, 
and this the farmers convert into a 
maximum (see p. 16). The conse- 
quences are injurious to the farmer, 
because (1) he loses his due controul 
over his men, who have no anxiety to 
make their labour provide for their ne- 
cessities, because, in case of want, the 
= will supply it; (2) it is foolish, 

cause the expence of a workman 
will be least where he is paid by 
wages, and most when he is paid part 
by wages, and part by poor rates (p. 
22); (3) it is ruinous to the landlord, 
because it encourages the increase of 
paupers en his estates, quite unneces- 
sarily, for, 

«« Even where the rates are the highest, 
@ very small proportion is applied to the 
wants of the indigent, the widow, and the 
orphan. The truth of this assertion will be 
evident from an example or two. 

“© At Little Horwood, in the year ending 
March 1828, the total of poor rates was 
438l. 9s. 9d. while what was absolutely 
necessary, and what was really spent upon 
the lame and impotent, was only 1791. 8s. 8d. 
At Oving, where the last year’s Poor-rates 

mounted to 9481. 18s, 94d., the money ex- 
pended on the sick and infirm poor only 
came to 182l. 10s." P. 23. 

Thus, throwing aside the odd num- 
bers for unavoidable incidentals, it is 
extremely probable that at Horwood 
the farmers contrived to make their 
landlords and the gentry pay no less 
than 200/. per ann. towards their men’s 
wages ; and at Oving even 7001. per 
ann., and it seems that their hones¢ 
reasons are these: 

*¢ We are not anxious for the rates to be 
so much reduced ; it will be to the advantage 
of the landlords, and not to us; for then 
we cannot get an allowance or per centage 
from the landlord in consequence of the 
high rates; and we must also then pay our 
men the whole of their wages; so that if 
our rates be less, the expenses on our farms 
will be greater.” P. 3s. 

Gent. Mac, June, 1829. 
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We have stated these facts, that they 
may attract the notice of landlords, 
and that they may be led to purchase 
this cheap, small work, and see that 
their easy and practicable remedy is 
abolition of. the allowance system, to 
the extreme of practicability, and go- 
vernment and management of the poor 
by WELL-REGULATED workhouses. It 
is true that the efficacy of the remed 
has been denied; but Mr. Boswort 
proves that the experiment has failed 
only where workhouses have been 
MISMANAGED, or the allowance system 
been in force with them. Mr. Bos- 
worth gives us the following table of 
amounts, reduced by means of well-re- 
gulated workhouses : 


Original sums paid le- Sums paid after 
Sore the Workhouses the Workhouses 
were erected. were erected. 


Liverpool 84,0001. 50,0001. 
Bingham 11,2091. 3671. 
Winslow 2,0901. 1,7711. 
Southwell 2,2541. 5170. 


*« It is evident that the preceding reduc- 
tion of the Poor-rates was effected solely by 
the efficient aid of well-regulated work- 
houses; for at the very time these towns 
were making the specified reduction, the ad- 
Joining parishes, continuing the old system, 
pee considerably increasing their rates.” 

+ 34. 


Mr. Bosworth adds, the utility de- 
rived from schools, rewards of books, 
sewing schools, clothing societies, and 
benefactions. 

Lastly, we shall observe, that Mr. 
Bosworth’s premises are supported by 
the Reports of Parliament. 

In short, we solemnly believe that 
the plans of these philanthropists, Mr. 
Becher and Mr. Bosworth, would 
alone, if supported by proper legisla- 
tive measures, lower the poor-rates one 
full third, and diminish the immora- 
lity of the indigent one half, within 
less than twenty years. What has 
been done successfully may be done 
again, by the same measures, and there- 
fure we are not too sanguine. Govern- 
ment could not, we think, do better 
than take these plans into considera- 
tion, in particular with reference to such 
modifications, if not atter abolition, of 
the allowance system, as circumstances 
may permit; and we are sure that 
such an amelioration of the system 
would confer additional honvur upon 
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‘the Right Hon. Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who has been 
peculiarly successful in his improve- 


ments. 
—_—go— 


The Church of England and the Church of 
Rome compared with the Gospel of Christ, 
in a Discourse preached in the Church of 
St. John the Baptist, in Gloucester. By the 
Rev. Henry Wintle, 4.M. Lecturer. 16mo. 
pp. 36. 

THE prosperity of this country is 
intimately connected with Protestant- 
ism, and if any person can, in con- 
science, deem it an act of justifiable 
liberality to permit dangerous doctrines 
to be unopposed, he has not a right 
feeling, patriotism, or principle. Mr. 
Wintle here exposes the deviation from 
the Bible in Romanism. 


¢¢ Our Church, in unison with the Bible 
doctrine, teaches that God should be wor- 
shipped in a pure and spiritual manner. 
God is a spirit, and they who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 
But what are we to think of the purity and 
truth of that Church which permits and 
directs the knee to be bowed, and adoration 
to be made, before an image made by man ? 
In vain does it attempt to palliate such im- 
piety, by pleading that the image is set up, 
not for worshipping, but for exciting the 
senses and the imagination. However men 
of higher faculties might avoid the im- 
piety, it constitutes a snare to the gene- 
rality and vulgar, who will be ready to think 
that God is like to the image they fall down 
before. This form of adoration is, however, 
contrary both to the divine essence and 
command. What would you as English- 
men think, if the lowest of earthly creation, 
a toad or a worm, were to be set forth as 
the image of your King, and that your civil 
reverence was ordered to be paid thereto? 
As English Christians you must be sensible, 
that a greater indignity is done to the 
Divine Nature by worshipping God under 
the form of animage. The essence of Gol 
is incomprehensible and invisible to us. He 
hath no shape or figure. Such image- 
worship is contrary to the divine precept, 
that no graven image, nor likeness, should Le 
made to le worshipped.” 


Of ‘confession and penance” he 
speaks thus: 

‘¢ The true notion of religion is, that it 
is a system of many truths, which are of 
such efficacy, that, if we receive them into 
our minds and are governed by them, they 
will through grace rectify our thoughts and 
purify our natures. By making us Tike God 

ere, they will put us in a sure way to enjoy 
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Him eternally hereafter. Sorrow for past 


sins, and all reflections upon them, are en- 
joined us as means to make the sense of 
them go so deep into our minds, as to free 
us from all those bad habits’ that sin leaves 
in us, and from those ill inclinations that are 
in our nature. Ifwe set up, therefore, a 
sorrowing for sin as a merchandize with 
God—by so many acts of one kind to take 
off the acts of another—the true design of 
our sorrow is turned into a mere trafficking. 
And, however priests may gain by this, reli- 
gion will certainly lose in its main design ; 
which is planting a uew nature in us, and 
the making us become hike God.” 


Concerning Confession, we wish 
that our elderly readers could only see 
the questions of confession which are 
placed in the hands of girls and 
women. It is a mass of obscenity; 
and puts into the heads of uncorrupted 
females, modes of wickedness of which 
they ought ever to be ignorant. ’ 

he subject is worn out, and we 
shall therefore conclude with the phra- 
seology of this sound and judicious 
sermon : 

*¢ The Church which would make addi- 
tions to what is in Holy Scripture, must be 
erroneous, and is tyrannical in exacting 
belief and obedience thereto.” 


—<>— 


The History of Napoleon Buonaparte, with 
Engravings on steel and wood. 2 vols. 
12mo. Murray. 

WE are stubbornly determined not 
to write epitaphs, characters, or eulo- 
gies of Napoleon. It has been most 
ably done; but such analyses make 
very little impression, because it re- 
quires intimacy to take a deep interest 
in them. 

So thinking, we observe (and we 


‘shall treat the subject in tragi-comedy) 


that there is a slang among sportsmen, 
by which a designing fellow, who acts 
mathematically upon a sure calcula- 
tion, is called a deep one. Such a tho- 
rough deep one was Napoleon. Su- 
preme in the vulpinism as well as 
technicals of generalship, he con- 
quered the Germans because they were 
machines, the Turks and Russians be- 
cause they were barbarians, and the 
Spaniards because they were monks ; 
but the English he did not conquer 
because they were English. Had he 
never attained the throne, and been 
only a general under a king, his his- 
tory would probably have been that 
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of Marlborough or Wellington. As 
France had however become a nation 
of journeymen-devils, it pleased Pro- 
vidence that they should not be with- 
out the curse of a master-devil to draw 
them into useless waste of life and im- 
practicable follies. For every inno- 
cent person sacrificed in revolutionary 
dzmoniacism, they lost twenty in 
conquest ; and as they acted in imita- 
tion of Rome, they had, like that, 
though for less time, a temporary su- 
premacy, and a final overthrow by 
Goths, Huns, and Vandals. 

It has always been the rule to op- 
pose an invading enemy by taking up 
a strong position, and acting on the 
defensive. It is a manoeuvre which 
has rarely failed of success, from the 
time of Fabius to that of Wellington 
at Torres Vedras ; and had been prac- 
tised by Dumourier against the Prus- 
sians. But Napoleon probably thought 
that, under his lofty pretensions, it was 
a measure which his oo could 
not adopt, though in fact it was the 
only one which he could or ought to 
have taken, with a rational hope of 
escape from -his perils *; because it 
induces starvation and desperation of 
the enemy. However, having in vain 
tried the effect of repeated battles, 
against generals who did not expect to 
conquer, only to wear him out, he 
resolved upon a measure which he 
thought, no doubt, would withdraw 
them from continuing their advance to 
the capital. He was, in fact, placed 
in such an emergency through these 
foolish battles, that whatever line of 
action he might adopt was at the best 
hazardous in the extreme. 


‘¢ Should he hasten after Blucher on the 
Marne, what was to prevent Schwartzen- 
berg from reaching Paris ere the Silesian 
army, already victorious at Laon, could be 
once more brought to action by an inferior 
force? Should he throw himself on the 
march of Schwartzenberg, would not the 
fiery Prussian be at the Tuilleries long be- 
fore the Austrian could be checked on the 
Seine? There remained a third course, 
namely, to push at once iuto the country in 
the rear of the grand army; and to this 
there were sundry inducements. By doing 
80, he might possibly—such were still the 
Emperor’s conceptions as to the influence of 
his name—strike the advancing Allies, both 





* Robertson and others of our first his- 
torians, but the former especially, show the 
efficacy of this mode of defence. 


the Austrian and the Prussian, with terror, 
and paralyse their movements.. Were they 
likely to persist iu their Hurrah on Paris 
(at this period the Cossack vocabulary was 
in vogue), when they knew Napoleon to be 
posting himself between them and their 
Own resources, and at the same time reliev- 
ing and rallying around him all the garri- 
sons of the great fortresses of the Rhine ? 
Would not such conduct be considered as 
entirely out of the question by superstitious 
adherents to the ancient technicalities of war ? 
Would not Schwartzenberg’ at least abandon 
the advance, and turn to follow him, who 
still fancied that no o:e could dream of con- 
quering France without having ruined Na- 
poleon? But—even supposing that the 
allied powers should resist all these sugges- 
tions, and proceed upon the capital—would 
not that great city, with Marmont and 
Mortier, and the national guard, be able to 
hold the enemy at bay for some considerable 
space; and during that space could the 
Emperor fail to release his garrisons on the 
Rhine, and so place himself once more at 
the head of an army capable, under his un- 
rivalled guidance, of relieving France, and 
ruining her invaders, by a great battle under 
the walls of Paris?” ii. 260. 

The success of this manceuvre en- 
tirely turned upon the force of Mar- 
mont and Mortier being adequate to 
resist the Allies in junction; but it 
was not, and so great a hazard should 
hot have been run upon so gross a mis- 
calculation. 

These professional branches of know- 
ledge were not unknown to Napoleon ; 
but, as he was not born among those 
** who will never be conjurors,” he 
was by nature a conjuror, and was 
always conjuring, disdaining prudence, 
and thinking to effect every thing by 
magic. 

But, though he ultimately lost all by 
neglect of the first principle of general- 
ship, caution, the glory of his history 
will be his tactics, for much of which 
he was, by the way, indebted to. Marl- 
borough. In his twelfth-night kings 
and queens, created during the Impe- 
rial Saturnalia, there was, however 
disputed, sound policy, for he never 
could have conciliated legitimate sove- 
reigns; and envy no man can con- 
quer. Ambition was his passion, and 
therefore mind was predominant in his 
character as a man. His body he 
treated with no more than unavoidable 
attention. He occasionally indulged in 
illicit amours, but he managed them 
with attorney slyness. Religion he had 
none, for he well knew that he had no 
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reasonable prospect of empire in ano- 
ther world. ‘* There was,’ he said 
himself *, ‘* one God, and all the rest 
was human invention ;” but, because 
his father was a Catholic, he declared 
upon his death-bed that he died one 
too. With men of his description, as 
with Cromwell, religion is only a stair- 
case, by which they can ascend, and 
others descend—they become rulers, 
and the others dupes. He was too 
irascible and coarse for a gentleman ; 
but few wise men can take blunders 
with patience, or proud men be philo- 
sophically cool under them. But what 
of this? Lions roar, but do not whine 
like spaniels; and Napoleon was as 
much above Chesterfield, as Hercules 
was above Lycas. If a mountain 
bursts out into a volcano, it is in the 
course of things; it was never intended 
for a flower-bed in a garden. 

As to the book before us, written, 
we understand, by Mr. Lockhart, the 
son-in-law of Napoleon’s former bio- 
grapher, itis a beautiful piece of biogra- 
phy, full of instruction, judgment, taste, 
and effect. Extracts have been so fre- 
quent in the periodicals and newspapers, 
that theyare unncessary; and, moreover, 
we do not believe that Buonaparte ever 
had his hair cut without thousands hav- 
ing assembled, and divided a hair a- 

iece asarelic. His bridge of Lodi, his 
Marengo, all his public acts, are fami- 
liar even to the deaf, dumb, and blind; 
even to those who can neither hear, 
speak, or see. Every man, however, 
likes to have a print or a bust of so dis- 
tinguished a person, from natural curi- 
osity, t' ough, excepting in his eagle 
eye, he had more the look of an alder- 
man than a hero. Hit or miss, there- 
fore, we shall give the following ac- 
count of his living at St. Helena: 

‘* He rose early, and, as soon as he was out 
of bed, either mounted on horseback, or 
began to dictate some part of the history of 
his life to Montholon or Gourgaud. He 
breakfasted a la fourchette, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with his suite, between 10 and 
11 o'clock; read or dictated until between 
2 and 8, when he received such visitors as 
he chose to admit. He then rode out, 
either on horseback or in his carriage, for a 
couple of hours, attended generally by all 
his suite; then read or dictated again until 
near eight, at which hour dinner was 
served. He preferred plain food, and ate 
plentifully. A few glasses of claret, less 
than an English pint, were taken during 
dinner ; and a cup of coffee concluded the 


* O'Meara, 
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second and last meal of the day, as the first. 
A ‘single glass of champagne, or an 

stronger wine, was sufficient to call the 
blood into his cheek. His constitutional 
delicacy of stomach, indeed, is said to have 
been such, that it was at all times actually 
impossible for him to indulge any of the 
coarser appetites of our nature to excess. 
He took, however, great quantities of snuff. 


‘A game of chess, a French tragedy read 


aloud, or conversation, closed the evening. 
The habits of his life had taught him to 
need but little sleep, and to take this by 
starts; and he generally had some one to 
read to him after he went to bed at night, as 
is common with those whose pillows are 
pressed by anxious heads. 

‘¢ Napoleon was elaborately careful of his 
person. He loved the hath, and took it at 
least once every day. His dress at St. He- 
lena was generally the same which he had 
worn at the Tuilleries as Emperor—viz. 
the green uniform, faced with red, of the 
chasseurs of the guard, with the star and 
cordon of the Legion of Honour. His suite 
to the last continued to maintain around 
him, as far as was possible, the style and 
circumstance of his court.” ii. 369. 


——-— 


Genealogical History of the Family of Bra- 
Lazon, from its Origin down to Sir Wil- 
liam Brabazon, Lord Treasurer and Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland, temp. Henry 
VILLI. who died in 1562; the common an- 
cestor of the Earls of Meath and of the 
Bralazons of Bralazon Park, ly Eliza- 


teth Clifford, of the illustrious house of 


Clifford ; and thence from his younger son, 
Sir Anthony Brabazon, of . Balinasloe 
Castle, Governor of Connaught, down to 
his present representative and heir male, of 
this Lranch, Sir William John Bralexon, 
of Brabaxon Park, in the County of Mayo, 
Bart. now surviving. Paris, 4to. 


THIS curious genealogical volume 
has been compiled, for private distri- 
bution only, by Hercules Sharpe, of 
Black Halls, co. Durham, esq. from 
respect to the family of his lade who 
is the sister of the present Sir William 
John Brabazon, Bart. 

The noble family of Brabazon as- 
sumed that surname from the castle of 
Brabazon in Normandy, whence 
Jaques (or James) le Brabanson (called 
the great warrior) came to the aid of 
William Duke of Normandy in his 
conquest of England, as appears by his 
name being inserted in the roll of Battle 
Abbey. 

In this country the eg er ene 
for many generations at Betchworth 
Castle in Surrey, and at Moseley and 
Eastwell in Leicestershire. 
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Sir Roger le Brabazon, the fifth in 
descent from Sir James, was Lord Chief 
Justice ef the Common Pleas, and 
Constable of the Tower, 35 Edw. I. 
He acquired the manor of Sprexten in 
Leicestershire by marriage with the 
heiress of the Sproxton family. 

In 1534 Sir William Brabazon was 
appointed Vice Treasurer and General 
Receiver of Ireland. He was styled, by 
the Lord Chief Justice Aylmer, ‘ the 
man that prevented the total ruin and 
desolation of the country, and is ex- 
tolled as the saver of the kingdom.” 
In 1543 he was constituted Lord Jus- 
tice of the kingdom. He married Eli- 
zabeth Clifford, descended from the il- 
lustrious family of Clifford Earls of 
Cumberland. He died at Knockfergus 
in Ulster in 1548, having his heart in- 
terred with his ancestors at Eastwell, 
and his body buried in St. Catherine’s 
church, Dublin, where a monument 
was erected to his memory, which mo- 
nument disappeared on the rebuilding 
of that church in the last century ; but 
the inscription and a view of the mo- 
nument were fortunately preserved in 
the Heralds’ College, Dublin, and an 
engraving of the monument embel- 
lishes the present volume. 

Sir William left issue, by Elizabeth 
Clifford, two sons and two daughters ; 
1. Edward, created Baron of Ardee, 
whose son William was created first 
Earl of Meath, and was ancestor of the 
present Earl; 2. Sir Anthony, ancestor 
to the present Brabazons of Brabazon 
Park. 

Sir Anthony Brabazon, created a 
Bart. in 1797, married Anne, daughter 
of Sir Capel Molyneux, Bart. Hisson, 
the present Sir Capel, appears to have 
printed, for private circulation, a bio- 
graphical memoir of his family, which 
has been abridged by Sir Egerton 
Brydges for the present volume. . This 
is a most interesting article. ‘‘ For 
two centuries and a half,” says Sir 
Egerton Brydges, ‘* the Molyneuxes of 
Ireland may be said to have led a public 
life. Few pedigrees convey a more 
unbroken series of discriminate and in- 
dividual characters. The memoirs of 
them transmit to us portraits as fami- 
liar as of our own acquaintance.” 

Sir Egerton Brydges has also contri- 
buted a most extensive genealogical 
table of the Cliffords, drawn up con 
amore, as may be supposed, from his 
own connexion with that illustrious 
house. 
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The Appendix contains many other 
curious articles;° among which are, 
notices of the foreign families of the 
name of Brabanzon ; and particulars.as 
to the probability Barbansons of Hai- 
nault and those of England being of the 
same family. 

The arms are poorly executed in li- 
thography, for which the Compiler 
apologizes. They would, in this coun- 
try at least, have been much better 
executed in wood, 

We take leave of the Compiler-of 
this volume, with thanking him for the 

leasing results of his investigations 
into the history of the noble families 
with which he is allied by marriage. 


A Universal Prayer; Death; a Vision 9 
Heaven ; and a Vision of Hell. By Robert 
Montgomery. 8vo. pp. 220. Maunder. 
THE third edition of Mr. Montgo- 

mery’s last volume of poems is before 

us. It differs from the former by the 
addition of some short minor pieces, 
among the most beautiful of which we 
may notice the lines on the death of 

Mr. Canning, and the ¢ Spirit of Time.’ 

In the Lines entitled Loneliness are 

the following beautiful thoughts : 
¢¢ When the heart is full, the overflow 

Of bliss, by being shared, is sweeter still. 

The very flowers that in the May breeze 

shake, 

Bloom out together ; and the blessed stars 

Of night, walk not the pathless Heavens 

alone, 

But twinkle, tho’ unseen, in blissful trines 

Of sympathetic light. All beauteous things 

Hold mystic fellowship,” &c. 


—@o— 

St. Paul, the first Christian Missionary at 
Athens. A Sermon preached for the Lenefit 
of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowiedge, at Corsham, Wilts, October 
22, 1828; and published at the request of 
the Magistrates and Clergy there present. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Sarum. to. pp. 20. 

THE talents of Mr. Bowles are tho- 
roughly understood, and every virtuous 
mind will rejoice at finding them em- 
ployed in the service of the ‘* Societ 
for promoting Christian Knowledge,” 
because to the proceedings of thut So- 
ciety no political evil can be attached, or 
their duty due to God be made a tool of 
sedition for destroying the duty due to 
Cesar. Common place is out of the 

uestion in regard to the writings of 

Mr. Bowles, and he very ingeniously 

illustrates a curious passage in Scripture 
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concerning the unknown God, and the 
altar to his honour at Athens. He says, 


‘¢ We find a heathen writer,* in his gra- 
phical description of the country about 
Athens, speaking of this very auTar hav- 
ing this very inscription, with this differ- 
ence, that, in Pausanias, the inscription is 
stated to be to ‘ the Unknown Gods;’ in 
this account of St. Luke (the writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles) ‘ THE UNKNOWN 
Gop!’ only is mentioned. But it has been 
a question to what deity of the ancient my- 
thology could this altar have been —— 
to be erected in this place ? I shall there- 
fore briefly state my own opinion. It will 
be observable, that St. Paul, taking occasion 
from the circumstance suggested by this 
INSCRIPTION upon THIS ALTAR, quotes an 
author apparently familiar to him, who in 
the Greek language had written a most sin- 
gular and beautiful poem on the configura- 
tions of the stars, nearly as those configura- 
tions appear on our celestial globes. 

“¢ St. Paul, after speaking of the ¢ aurar,’ 
which he had just seen, directs the atten- 
tion of those who heard him to the contem- 
plation of that awful Beinc, darkly sha- 
dowed by this inscription, and he then 
refers the Grecians to their own eloquent 
writers, one of whom says, ‘in him we 
live, move, and have our being.’ He next 
quotes from another of their illustrious 
writers the following striking passage, ‘ as 
certain also of your own poets have said, For 
we are his offspring. The first sentiment is 
that of the most elevated of the philosophers 
of that country, in which the Apostle took 
this occasion to speak of the Gop and 
FaTuer of att, adumbrated in the eloquent 
writings of Prato; and who is the other 
Grecian writer to whom he refers? The 
author of that poem, which is a commentary 
on the sublime passage of the Psalms, ¢‘ The 
firmament showeth his handy work.’ And 
what are the very first words of this beau- 
tiful and singular poem of Aratus? * We 
are sprung from God!’ the passage which 
St. Paul quotes occurs a few lines afterwards, 
* For we are his offspring !’ 

The ‘ Unknown God’ was then the Eter- 
nal Infinite Being, of whom some account 
had come down to the Egyptians, from the 
traditions of the Patriarchs, and it is well 
known as a matter of historical fact, that 
the philosophy of Plato derived its loftiest 
character from what he learned in that an- 
cient land; from the same mysterious land 
Aratus derived his knowledge of the con- 
figurations of the planets and starst. Thus 





* ¢¢ Pausanias.” 

+ ‘The Phenomena of Aratus. It is re- 
markable that Theocritus, who lived also in 
Egypt, begins one of his poems with the 
same words as Aratuse=* We have our 


Revizsw.—Sermon by Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
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we see there is an evident connexion and 
coherence between this ALTAR to the ¢ un- 
Known Gop,’ the sublime doctrines of 
Prato concerning this Gon, and the de- 
scription of the wonders of his power in the 
heavens, so distinctly described by Aratus, 
both of which writers St. Paul appeals to, 
in the city where these writers were held in 
the highest honour. From the contem- 
plation of the Great Gop, the FaTHER of 
all, the apostle with ardent feelings is natu- 
rally led to speak of the connexion in which 
MAN stands with reference to his great but 
© unknown’ { Maker; that through the 
clouds around his throne this ALMIGHTY 
BEING may be discerned by those who 
humbly seek him; that this great God, not 
confined to temples made by ‘ men’s hands,’ 
—as it were pointing to the glittering temple 
on the Acropolis,—was not only the,creator 
of the world, but would ‘* jupGE it, in 
righteousness, by that man, whom he or- 
dained, whereof he has given assurance to 
all men, in that he hath raised him from 
THE DEAD.’ 

‘© Before [ proceed I must make another 
observation. The heathen philosophers, 
when they first heard the fearless Apostle 
‘reasoning of JUDGMENT TO COME,’ re- 
marked, that he seemed to be a ¢ setter forth 
of strange Gods.’ The master of Plato § 
suffered death in consequence of this accu- 
sation, and in the same place. But the 
altar had been already erected concerning 
which the Apostle took occasion to speak ; 
and, not to offend, he speaks of Jesus Christ 
€ the man || ordained by God the Father to 
JUDGE the WoRLD IN RIGHTEOUSNESS.’ The 
Unknown Gop hail already been recognized 
at Athens, and indeed the knowledge of 
this infinite Unknown Gop was veiled under 
the mysteries of Eleusis, derived also from 
that same country, from whence Plato de- 
rived his philosophy, and Aratus his ideas of 
the celestial sphere.” 

Concerning the Suétee, or burning 
widows in India, we adduce for the 
notice of our readers the following 
beautiful passage : 

*¢I do not say if you have Christian 
hearts—oh, no! if you have only human 
hearts, exert yourselves to extend that gos- 





beginning from God.’ Aratus derived his 
description of the heavenly sphere of Eu- 
doxus, who derived it from the earliest 
Egyptian astronomers.” 

t ‘© The words of Plutarch de Iside et 
Oriside are almost precisely the same, the 
God ¢ invisible and hidden.’ ” 

§ ‘* Socrates.” 

ll ‘* St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, calls Christ, ‘Gop BLESSED FOR 
EVER.” 
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pel whose ¢ still small voice’ may be heard 
among the scenes of superstition and blood. 
May Christian mercy with Christian love, 
thus hold on their steady course, till this 
foul blot on the English Christian legisla- 
ture, ina distant land, be washed away, till 
the ¢ still small voice’ be heard to make the 
merciless pause and tremble; and if their 
ears be shut to that ¢ still voice’ in a country 
where English laws prevail, may the stern 
command of: authority be heard, ‘ THOU 
SHALT DO NO MURDER. * 

‘«Tt has been said that we might lose 
India, if, with the gospel of peace in one 
hand, and the code of English justice in 


Review.—Miscelianeous Reviews. 
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the other, we thus legislate in a country 
whose superstitions are inveterate! Lose 
India ! * what is a man profited if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul!’ 
© RELIEVE THE OPPRESSED, PLEAD FOR THE 
wIDow.” 

‘© It is death by the Gentoo laws to strike 
a Bramin; but he who in India inflicts 
that punishment for the crime, dies as a 
murderer by the laws of England. Yet 
Inp1A 1s NoT LosT! JuSTICE proceeds in her 
steady but calm course. In the case of 
women—of the young—of the helpless—of 
the innocent—shall it alone relax its uncom- 


promising sternness !” 





We highly estimate the talent of the 
Barrister who wrote the Portraiture of a 
Christian Gentleman, though we are asto- 
nished at his ignorance of the world, bad 
judgment and taste. If, as is proverbially 
said, ‘* Honey catches more flies than vine- 
gar,” railing is not the best mode of reform- 
ing; and what reformations does he pro- 
pose? These: I. That our statesmen should 

rofane the Bible by interlarding their par- 
Rasenteny speeches with biblical cant; 7. e. 
by revival of the days of the Rump; II. 
That school-boys should be so harassed with 
the Bible as to take disgust, and treat it with 
contemptuous familiarity; III. That cler- 
gymen should be always bustling characters, 
theorists, and factionists; [V, That gen- 
tlemen should be in habits and manners 
fanatical preachers. That such follies as 
these will ever induce the gentry to set good 
example and patronixe good conduct, we 
do not believe—only that it will either cause 
them to be sent to Coventry by their own 
class, or alienate them from religion in 
toto. 





We are happy to announce a third and 
much improved edition of that highly useful 
publication, The Clerical Guide, or Eccle- 
siastical Directory, by Mr. Gitzert, the 
compiler of the Clergymen’s Almanack. It 
contains a complete register of the dignities 
and benefices of the Church of England, with 
the names of their present possessors, pa- 
trons, &c.; and lists of the patronage of 
various publie bodies and high functionaries, 
highly interesting to expectants. The vari- 
ous new hurches are inserted in this edition. 





The Brighton Road Book, or Travellers’ 
Pocket Companion, by J. Graves, is an 
useful guide to the recreators at that fa- 
shionable watering place. 





The Concise Arithmetician, or Account- 
ant’s Manual, has been drawn up for the 





* * Between five or six hundred of these 
innocent victims are burnt alive every year, 
from the age of four to twenty.” 


senior pupils of schools who are intended for 
mercantile situations, and its contents will 
be found useful and not of frequent occur- 
rence. The rule for finding 1 per cent. has 
received high commendation from several 
merchants and accountants. 

In a new edition, being the eleventh, of 
Hucu Crarx’s Introduction to Heraldry, 
many improvements and additions have been 
made; among which may be particularl 
noticed the several orders of Lnighthood, 
and a dictionary of mottoes borne by the 
nobility and gentry, with English transla- 
tions. This useful compendium appears to 
be truly deserving of the liberal support it 
has received for upwards of half a century. 





M. Reicnarp’s Descriptive Road- Book of 
France, forms part of the useful and enter- 
taining series of guides for travellers and 
tourists published by Leigh of the Strand. 
The new edition now before us is entirely 
rewritten, and exhibits many improvemerts 
and novelties. 





Mr. Lewis Pocock has addressed to the 
Legislature and the leading authorities of 
the City of London, some Considerations for 
the Removal of Smithfield Market to Isling- 
ton. These seem to be the result of much 
consideration, and are highly deserving of 
attention, from the great inconvenience at- 
tendant on the market in its present situa- 
tion, and from the nuisance of driving droves 
of oxen through crowded streets in every 
direction. Mr. Pocock recommends that 
ten acres of land should be purchased at 
Islington, and the spot, which is freehold, 
is to be procured, bounded by excellent roads, 
near Mr. Laycock’s farm. Residence is to 
be provided for the clerk of the market, and 
convenient offices of every description for 
market keepers, money takers, &c, The ex- 
pense attendant on a plan as proposed by the 
butchers would be £10,021. 11s. 8d. whilst 
the profit that would be derived from the 
plan here recommended by Mr. Pocock 
would be £19,028. 3s, 1d. making a dif- 
ference of £29,049, 14s. 9d. annually, 
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FINE ARTS. 


Royat AcADEMY. 


Great Room, continued. 


14. Rubens and the Philosopher. G. Clint, 
A.—We are ylad to become acquainted with 
the productions of this artist, who always 
contrives to dispose his subjects in a very 
judicious manner, and to give ~ force 
and accuracy of feeling to his figures, the 
attitudes of which are generally correct. 
Here we see the old bald-headed, acute-fea- 
tured victim of a false philosophy, sitting in 
a chair with a diagram of a laboratory before 
him, and listening with wonder to the artist, 
who points to his pallette and easel as the 
only way he had found of obtaining the pre- 
cious metal. This figure is a beautiful con- 
trast to the last, being manly, handsome, 
intelligent, and happy. By his side is his 
lady, smiling at the visionary schemes of 
the alchemist; and behind her a little boy 
gives the concluding force to the incident, 
by blowing bubbles with a tobacco-pipe, 
one of which settles over the head of the 
visionary. In the grouping this picture is 
excellent; in the attitudes and outlines 
there is accuracy and beauty of drawing; 
and the colouring is proper. Some rich 
drapery, paintings, and landscape, prove de- 
lightful accessories, and very highly increase 
the finish of the piece. 

16. Benaiah, W. Etty, R.A.—A gallery 
picture of large dimensions, very powerfully 
painted. The foreground consists of three 
gigantic figures. Benaiah, one of the dis- 
tinguished chieftains opposed to the Philis- 
tines, whose history is found in the 2d book 
of Samuel, and ‘two lion-like men of Mo- 
ab.”” One of them, to the left, lies stretched 
at full length ou the ground, with one arm 
twisted and extended over his shield, and in 
the other the broken shaft of his spear. His 
hair is clotted with blood, which lies in large 
natural masses; and his loins are girded 
with a lion’s skin. Against this recumbent 
body the Israelite plants his left foot for 
support, while his hand grasps the arm of 
the other Moabite, whom he forces over on 
his shield, and thus subduing his strength 
and power, prepares to strike with the short 
weapon reeking with the other’s blood. The 
helmet rolls before him. In the distance is 
a landscape of mountains, and to the left a 
city of temples and palaces on fire, with 
warriors in engagement. The figures are 
all excellent in their muscular proportions, 
and richness and truth of colouring and ex- 
pression. The head of Benaiah is that of 
an exasperated giant: his eye strikes fire, 
and amazingly developes the energy and 
fury of the attack. Witness his left hand 
clasping the arm of the Moabite, and strug- 
gling to gain the ascendancy, for an exain- 


ple of correct drawing and bold expression; 
and the entire figure of the conquered ene- 
my for constrained attitude vividly conceived 
and boldly executed. We recognized this 
figure in one of the fine bronze gladiators 
which we have seen. In the colouring it is 
a brilliant example of the Venetian school, 
of which Titian was the * alpha and omega.” 
The same artist has one other picture (No. 
81), the subject of which is more generally 
interesting and familiar, being the deaths-of 
Hero and Leander, The beautiful priestess 
of Venus, observing from her tower the 
body of Leander drowned upon the beach, 
casts herself headlong and dies upon his 
body. Leander appears washed by the sea 
foam; and Hero has fallen on the youth of 
Abydos in a very poetical manner. Her 
head is on his breast, with the face seeking 
his; one arm is thrown across the body, 
resting the hand upon his heart, while the 
other entwines the neck. The long jet 
black hair loosely floats over Leander’s body. 
It is a very happy effort, but there are one 
or two inaccuracies in the drawing. The 
right leg of Leander appears too cold and 
unnatural; and the figure of Hero is by fat 
too long. Her feet rest on the bank, which 
is a greater distance off the body of the 
drowned lover than could have actually been 
the case. It is a fine piece of colouring and 
expression, 

20. An illicit Whiskey Still in the High- 
lands. E. Landseer, A.—This is the best 
effort of this very young and clever artist 
we have yet met with. It represents the 
fore-court of one of the private stills in the 
ee glens, whence the genuine farin- 
tosh is derived. The roofing is of turf, and 
goats are browzing on it. A stern figure of 
a Highlander just returned from the chace 
sits on his spoils, and holds an empty glass 
in his hand, while his countenance indi- 
cates displeasure with a little boy near him, 
and a sweet timid-faced girl, who reclines 
against a water-hutt opposite. By his side 
are his faithful dogs, and leaning against 
the rough tree support of the shed’s roof is 
a fine figure of an old woman, with broad 
and large features, holding under her arm a 
keg of the true spirit, whence the hunter’s 
glass has been filled, and watching with 
anxiety the stern character of his manly 
countenance, In the hut is the gloomy at- 
tendant on the stills, with a worm in his 
hand, and in the smoky space appears the 
requisite utensils. ‘The accessories are nu- 
merous, and well introduced; the drawing 
upon the whole is very good; and the co- 
louring extremely brilliant and well con- 
trasted.' There are one or two other pieces 
by Mr. Landseer. No. 96 is a beautiful 
youth, the Hon, Richard Cavendish, witha 
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favourite greyhound, falcon, &c. most charm- 
ingly painted. 225. A dead Roe-deer. And 
291. A little dog, named Bashaw, belonging 
to the Earl of Dudley, painted with amazing 
force and truth. 

29. The Chariot-race. T. Woodward.— 
A masterly delineation of the fire and speed 
of the horse. ‘Three chariots are seea in 
close struggle: one of them is obliged to 
rein in, as one of the horses has fallen, The 
others still dispute the race with energy and 
confidence. his artist is also the painter 
of Nos. 413, Two Hunters, and 592, an ex- 
cellent portrait of John Parker, esq. on his 
favourite horse Coroner, with the Worces- 
tershire fox-hounds, 

36. A Girl at a Cottage Door. R. 
Westall, R. A.—A pretty little rustic girl 
entering feelingly into the gambols of a 
little kitten, who is playing with the ball of 
knitting-worsted. In the distance is the 
village anil its spired church. 

42. Ulysses deriding Polyphemus. J. M. 
W. Turmer, R.A.—Turner is decidedly an 
original painter ; more so, perhaps, than 
any artist Britain ever produced. In his 
knowledge of colours he is equalled by none; 
and it is this superiority which gains him 
much admiration and many enemies. By 
au invention of prismatic colours, and a sin- 
gularly overpowering display of them, he 
has very considerably extended the boundaries 
of his art. The effect which is produced 
by his style of painting is dazzling and sur- 
prising : hereafter, when time shall have 
me!lowed his tints, the epithet of pleasing 
may be applied to them. The success of 
this over-gorgeous schvol sets a bad example 
to the pupil. Few of the many imitators of 
Turner are at all able to effect the same results 
as the master himself. In ‘the picture be- 
fore us, the subject of which is known to 
every one, there is all the artist’s warmth of 
colouring, glare of light, and immense dis- 
tance. The vessels are of the gayest cha- 
racter, and crowded with figures and sails. 
The giant Cyclop, reclining on one of the 
heights of a ridge of rocks, is a dream-like 
creation; and the water is relieved by the 
appearance of sea-nymphs with stars upon 
their foreheads. The Banks of the Loire, 
No. 19, in this room, is another specimen 
of aérial brilliancy of effect. 

43. The Lady in St. Swithin’s Chair. Sir 
W. Beechey.—An incident from the great 
Northern Romancer’s first published novel 
of Waverley. It represents a lady attired in 
a white under-dress with a robe of yellow, 
and a black boddice, leaning on one side of 
the stone chair, and looking with stifled 
fear and forced courage to the spot whence 
the sound comes. In her hand she holds a 
crucifix, and her brows are admirably drawn 
together. In the air appears the spirit of 
the stream—one of the Macbeth tribe of 
witches, with haggard face, ferret eyes, 
hood, and wand. 
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—— ‘Is it the moody owl that shrieks ? 
Or is that sound, betwixt laughter and 
scream, [stream ?”’ 

The voice of the demon who haunts the 

56. The Spanish Posado. D. Wilkie, R.A. 
—A representation of a Guerilla council of 
war, at which a Dominican, a mork of the 
Escurial, and a Jesuit, are deliberating with 
zn emissary from Valencia. Behind them is 
the posadera, or landlady, serving her guests 
with chocolate, and the begging student of 
Salamanca, with his lexicon and cigar, 
making love to her. On the right, a con- 
trabandist of Bilboa enters upon his mule, 
and in front of him is an athletic Castilian 
armed, and a minstrel dwarf with a Spanish 
guitar. On the floor are seated the goat- 
herd and his sister, with the muzzled house- 
dug and pet-lamb of the family, and through 
the open portal is a distant view of the 
Guadarama mountains. This is a complete 
picture; every figure in it is a study, and 
represents the eau ideal of the class to 
which it belongs. ‘Fhe holy men are stern, 
grave councillors; the Valencian receiving 
their instructions displays mach anxiety and 
acuteness, and resting himself upon the ta- 
ble independently and keenly eyes the religi- 
ous sages ; the contrabandist is a sly, muffled, 
suspicious figure; the Castilian noble, dig- 
nified, and impatient for active exertion ; the 
posadera is a coquette of the highest order, 
and is fully aware of the extent of her influ- 
ence over the youth, who is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of eager love, and of the expression 
of lassitude, which a warm climate and con- 
stitution preduce on the human frame. In 
the colouring it is clear and harmonious ; 
the relief is bold and accurate; and the 
whole is distinguished for breadth, solem- 
nity, and grace. 4 

66. A Dutch Ferry. A. W. Calleott, R.A. 
—Extensive sea-view, clear and brilliant. 
The groups at the ferry are pleasing, and 
prettily painted. 

79. The first interview of Henry IV. of 
France with the fair Gabrielle. R. Westall, 
R.A.— The Great Henri Quatre is on 
horseback, and stooping to raise the veil 
of the lovely Gabrielle, while she tenders 
him the chalice, becomes astonished at her 
beauty. Westall’s Gabrielle, like all his 
lovely creations, is too aérial, but they are 
complete specimens of delicacy and softness. 
How amiable is the virgin blush and down- 
cast look of the fair captivator in the pic- 
ture before us, and how beautifully it con- 
trasts with the manly iron frame of the 
monarque. 

83. Coast Scene with Fishermen. T. S. 
Good.—Very good indeed. Besides this, 
there are some others by different artists, 
possessing equal attractions, but being of a 
similar character we need not notice them 
any further. 

92. Night. H. Howard, R. A.—A beaue 
tiful personification of the starry Heavens. 
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= Fine 
It is a rich collection of fine shapes and 

lovely faces very prettily disposed and admi- 

rably painted. The Queen of Night is in 

the centre with her veil, which she throws 

aside to permit her radiant silver rays to go 

forth and illuminate the dark with peerless 

light. 

‘ 03. Scene in a Kentish Hop Garden. W. 
Collins, R. A.—A very pretty incident :— 
putting the babe to sleep in the cradle. Well 
painted, but hop-gardens are any thing but 
picturesque. 

108. The Snuff-box. F.P. Stephanoff.— 
A gay scene prettily painted, as this artist’s 
works generally are. One lady has obtained 
from a gentleman his snuff-box, at the lid of 
which she is looking, while her companion 
holds her fan in a threatening posture to the 
owner of it, who looks abashed but shy, and 
places his finger at the tip of his nose as de- 
sirous of silence. 

110. Washing the Pilgrims feet. D. Wilkie, 
R. A.—The ceremony of the Cardinals, 
priests, and Roman citizens, washing the feet 
of the pilgrims, takes place during the holy 
week in the convent of the Santa Trinita de 
Pelligrini. The colouring is quiet and na- 
tural, and the figures easy, correct, and 
pleasing. 

121. Death of the Mother of Count Fathom. 
H. P. Briggs, A.—This is a clever, promis- 
ing artist, and the subject before us, a scene 
in the commencement of Smollett’s novel— 
is well painted. The wounded hussar, 
wrapped in his glory, watching the female 
plunderer, and preparing to receive her with 
powder and ball should she visit him, is an 
excellent figure. 

128. The Defence of Saragossa. D. Wilkie, 
R. A.—In our last number we mentioned 
with praise General Le Jeune’s representa- 
tion of one of the incidents in this heroic de- 
fence ; but our countryman has the. advan- 
tage of the French general and artist in the 
poetry of his story, in the more elevated sen- 
timent expressed in his characters, and in 
his superior acquaintance with the principles 
and rules of his art. The heroine is here re- 
presented on the battery in front of the con- 
vent of Santa Engratia, where her husband 
being slain, she found her way to the station 
he had occupied, stept over his body, took 
his place at the gun, and declared she would 
herself avenge his death. The principal per- 
son engaged in placing the gun is Don Jo- 
seph Palafox, who commanded the garrison 
during the memorable siege, but who is here 
represented in the habit of a volunteer, In 
front of him is the reverend father Consola- 
gion, an Augustine friar, who served with 
great ability as an engineer, and who, 
with the crucifix in his hand, is directing at 
what object the cannon is to be pointed. In 
the left of the picture is seen Basilio Bog- 
giero, a priest, who was tutor to Palafox, 
celebrated for his share in the defence, and 
for his cruel fate when he fell into the hands 
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of the enemy. He is writing a dispatch to 
be sent by a carrier: pigeon, to inform their 
distant friends of the unsubdued ene‘gies 
of the place. No event in the course of 
the Spanish war created such an interise 
anxiety over the whole of Europe as the gal- 
lant defence, inch by inch, of the town of 
Saragossa; and the brave, the heroic, and 
the calumniated Palafox has earned an im- 
mortality which can never be wrested from 
him. The figure of this brave man in Wil- 
kie’s picture enimatedly exhibits his lofty 
daring and indefatigability; and the devotion 
of Augustina, who holds the lighted match 
to fire the weapon that is to sacrifice to her 
husband’s manes is a specimen of dignified 
sentiment and defiance as powerful as ever 
was painted by a British artist. Of the 
drawing and the colouring we cannot speak 
too highly, and the picture is almost fault- 
less. 

132. Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, after 
their rencontre with the Yanguesian carriers. 
W. F. Witherington.—Sancho’s face is full 
to overflowing of humourous distress and 
complaint; while his thin meagre errant 
master lies inanimately flung over the sapient 
esquire’s equally sapient animal. It is amost 
creditable picture. 

134. Sir Roger de Coverley and the gyp- 
stes. C. R. Leslie, R. A—The only subject 
this very clever artist exhibits this year. 
It represents that particular moment when 
the gypsey woman tells him that he is 
‘¢ dearer to somebody than he thinks,” and 
he repeats that she is an idle baggage, but 
bids er go on. The gay bachelor is a 
pleasing figure, full of expression. Mr. 
Leslie has beautifully pourtrayed the unin- 
tentional interest he takes in the intelligence 
which is both pleasing and gratifying to his 
wishes. 

149. The Soldier’s Wife. W. F. Withe- 
rington.— More interesting from the subject 
than the painting, being inferior in exe- 
cution, The late Duke of York returning 
one day from walking observed a woman in 
tears sent away from his house. On asking 
the servant who she was, he was answered, ‘‘a 
beggar, some soldier’s wife.” ‘* A soldier’s 
wife,” returned his royal highness, ‘* give 
her immediate relief: what is your mistress 
but a soldier’s wife?” 

150. A design from Shakspeare. R. West- 
all, R. A.—Very lovely and pitiable. «* How 
should we your true love know ?” 

165. A Canal Bank: Moonlight. T. H. 
Henshaw.—Effect very powerful and cle- 
verly produced. 

166. The Morning after a Storm. W. Col- 
lins, R. A.—Painted with this artist’s usual 
excellence and accuracy. 

180. Meeting of Alraham’s Servant and 
Rebecca. W. Hilton, R, A.—A truly classic 
composition, and we regret to add the only 
one this extremely clever artist has this year 
produced for our gratification. In richness 
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of sentiment and display of the sweet sym- 
pathies of nature; in the drawing and 
grouping of his figures ; and in the colouring 
and casting of the draperies there is a rich 
Raphaelesque effect which will be sure to 
please and satisfy the spectator. The Re- 
becca, how meek and modest, yet how kind 
and benevolent, compared with her compa- 
nions, who take up their pitchers and hasten 
away in alarm and anger. Their incivility 
highly increases the heavenly tone of the in- 
tended Mother of Israel. The landscape is 
very good, and the accessories well placed. 

181. Margaret of Anjou and her Son. H. 
P. Briggs, A.—After the defeat at the bat- 
tle of Hexham, the Queen, with the young 
Prince, flies to the forest, where she meets 
with robbers, to whose protection she offers 
to confide her son. The point chosen is 
the meeting of the outlaws, and the propo- 
sal of the Queen. One of them wishes to 
dispatch the babe, who looks more sulky 
than frightened, but the other, desirous of 
treating with the Queen, a fine confident 
figure with very rich drapery, pushes him 
back. It is well painted. 

188. Evening—composition. J. Glover.— 
The only piece this artist exhibits here: he 
reigns preduminant in the Suffolk-street 
Gallery. In his usuai warm style. 

192, Scene in Calke Albey Park, Derly- 
shire, the Seat of Sir George Crewe, Bart. 
R. R. Reinagle, R. A. — Most excellent 
landscape, with cattle and deer. 

200. The Prophet Jonah. W. Allan, A.— 
We alluded to this in our last. It is a fine 
portrait of the mighty waters in their con- 
vulsed moments. The sinner is about to be 
hove over, and the huge monster is ready to 
receive him.—We regret the absence of Mr. 
Huggins’s sea-pieces. Why is this? We 
know he has not been idle. 

207. Mitlton’s reconciliation with his Wife. 
W. Boxall.—A scene of the deepest feeling. 
How imploringly she requests forgiveness ; 
and what a fine expression of sorrow for the 
past and hope for the future is displayed in 
the poet’s countenance. His affection slept, 
but never died. 

212. Gunpowder Plot. T. Webster.—A 
mischievous boy has put some gunpowder in 
the fire under an old stall woman’s apple- 
roasting apparatus, which has blown the 
saucepan lid off and scattered her fruit. 
A board above reminds one of the satire, 
with ‘* Parliament-street.”” 

213. The first Child. W. Kidd.—The first 
Kid. The happy father is just being fa- 
voured with the first glance of his first child, 
and his exceeding delight and happiness is 
well pourtrayed. The Canary in the cage 
carols a rejoicing lay, and pleasure beams 
on every living thing. Through the open 
door of the adjoining apartment we are too 
much favoured with a sight of the Mamma, 
and the Nurse administering the caudle! This 
might be spared. The picture well painted. 

(To be continued.) 
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Haypon’s Passover. 

The new picture introduced by Mr. B. R. 
Haydon into his gallery is painted from the 
twelfth chapter of Exodus, verses 29 to 
33; the subject Pharoah dismissing Moses 
at the dead of night, after the Passover. 
The particular incident is the death of 
the heir to the throne, and the consequent 
agony of the queen and royal family. In 
the centre lies the youth dead; his mother, 
the queen, in an agony of despair, has placed 
her hand on his heart, to try if there be the 
slightest pulsation, and expresses by her 
countenance her utter hopelessness :—one 
tear has trickled over her cheek—her lips are 
bloodless—her throat choaking. On the left 
is her youngest daughter, who has taken up 
her brother’s hand, which hangs nerveless and 
relaxed ; and on the opposite side is the eld- 
est, wringing her hands at the dreadful loss. 
The King, unable to look at Moses, waves 
his hand in sign of dismissal; while Moses 
with one hand points to heaven, as much as 
to say, I am the organ of a superior being, 
and with the other indicates to Pharoah the 
consequence to himself of his obstinate in- 
credulity. Aaron is wrapped in thought, 
while an old attendant has buried his face in 
his hands, and another behind him is looking 
over distressed and investigating. Behind 
the queen leans a slave, with Egyptian cha- 
racter of face, which has been avoided in the 
royal family. On the left, high up, is a 
crowd rushing along with the dead; and on 
the right the people are bursting into the 
palace with their dead children, frenzied and 
furious, and meaning to demand the instant 
dismissal of Moses, while the king’s guards, 
by torch light, are seen pushing the crowd 
back. The figure of the queen, rendered 
bloodless and almost senseless by her exces- 
sive grief, is a powerful figure. It is the re- 
sult of a sudden violent emotion of a fright 
on asensitive mind and delicate frame :—the 
countenance is ghastly and heart-rending ; 
and the limbs appear colder than the mar- 
ble statue. What a powerful thought is 
the pressure of the hand upon the child’s 
heart, to feel if there is pulsation left: she 
seems to have pressed her hand upon the 
body with all the energy of a maternal em- 
brace; having endeavoured to fancy a hope 
from the vibration occasioned by the force of 
her touch ; but failing, sinks into melanchol 
despair. The youngest sister looks on with 
the mingled affection and regret of so close 
a relative and a playmate; while the elder 
partakes somewhat of the mother’s violence 
in her firmly clasped hands and hurried 
expression. The obstinate monarch, strug- 
gling against his natural feelings, seems ready 
to sink from his station to the distress 
around him; while Moses, dignified and up- 
right, takes advantage of the moment to 

magnify the powers and the terrors of his 
God. We should like to have seen a lit- 
tle emotion of sorrow in the countenance 
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of the Jewish leader; for though a messen- 
ger of God, he was but mortal. The moody 
enveloped figure of Aaron is copied from the 
Cartoon of ** Paul preaching at Athens,” 
and is, we are informed, the only figure Mr. 
Haydon ‘ever stole or adopted from the 
works of another in his life ;” and as this 
was stolen by.Raphael from Masaccio, it has 
become public property. The figures in the 
foreground, one of the inner courts of the 
palace, are supposed to be lighted by torch- 
light, the torches being out of the picture. 
The background is lighted by the single 
torch held by one of the guards pressing back 
the populace. The effect is very clever and 
powerful. The architecture and_hiero- 
glyphics are strictly Egyptian, the plan of 
the palace being taken from one of the nu- 
merous plans of the palaces of the Egyptian 
Kings in the great French work on Egypt. 
This picture was painted in the year 1825, 
and has been sold for 500 guineas. Mr. 
Haydon is now engaged on a work entitled 
the Eucles, which will be disposed of by raffle 
as soon as the shares are all filled up. We 
sincerely trust the artist may be successful. 
Of the picture once again on thie easel, we 
shall hereafter speak. Let us hope that 
high art will, notwithstanding the many im- 
pediments which have been and still are 
thrown in its way, be patronized into a tri- 
umph, and England be able to boast a school 
of history which shall stand unrivalled. Mr. 
Haydon has published a pamphlet on the 
causes which have operated to prevent its 
rise. We shall notice it in a subsequent 
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CosmoraAMA, REGENT STREET. 

The new Views are, the Summer Palace 
of the Grand Seignior; Grand Cairo; the 
great temple of Edfou, in Egypt; interior 
of St. Gudule, at Brussels; distant View of 
Cherbourg, taken from the Roule Hill; 
Cape St. Vincent; Mount St. Gothard, 
with the falls of the Reuss in motion; Vil- 
lage of Roboise, on the banks of the river 
Seine, with snow and fog; City of Paris, 
taken from the Pont Neuf; Breghentz: and 
we believe is since added a representatiun of 
the last eruption of Mount Vesuvius, as 
seen from the heights of the Chateau St. 
Elme. A more attractive series of views has 
not been exhibited at this gallery. The 
temple of Edfou is a magnificent picture of 
one of the propylza of an Egyptian temple, 
covered with statues and hieroglyphics ; and 
Mount St. Gothard, with its three or four 
active falls of water, and the vapour arising 
therefrom, is as complete a delusion in that 
respect as anything of the kind we ever saw. 
To judge from the numbers which appear 
eager to catch a glimpse of it, it is the fa- 
vourite of the gallery; and it may well be 
s0; for, independent of the delusion, it is a 
scene of the most romantic and powerful 
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character. The interior of St. Gudule Ca- 
thedral shows that remarkable pulpit exe- 
cuted in 1699 by Henry Verbruggen for the 
Jesuits of Louvaine, and presented to this 
church by Maria Theresa. It is elaborately 
carved with the expulsion of Adam and Eve, 
and the pursuit of death. What will our 
readers say to the attributes given to the 
first pair, when they see Adam with the 
ostrich and the eagle, and the fair Eve with 
the peacock, parrot, and monkey! The Vil- 
lage of Roboise is another strikingly effec- 
tive picture. The snow upon the ground 
and on every object (save withiu the shed to 
the right, where is an admirable contrast in 
a workman’s fire), and the rising, extending, 
and dispersing of the fog, interest for a con- 
siderable time. ‘The reflection produced by 
the fire-light before mentioned on the snow 
materially tends to increase the power of the 
scene. ‘The City of Paris is a fine picturesque 
view of the course of the Seine, with its 
many bridges, and the numerous splendid 
edifices on its banks and in its immediate 
vicinage. 

We congratulate the proprietor on the 
superior character and interest of this year’s 
selection of views; and can promise our 
readers considerable gratification in a visit to 
209, Regent-street. 





Elizabeth [late] Duchess of Devonshire.— 
The Duchess is represented sitting, nearly 
in full face, with a black hat and feathers; 
from a drawing made by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence when at Rome. The engraving is in 
stipple by F. C. Lewis, and is most skilfully 
executed. It appears a perfect fac-simile of 
the President’s exquisite drawing. This 
charming print forms an admirable illustra- 
tion to Mr. Miller’s ** Biographical Sketches,” 
whence the following character of her Grace 
is taken: ** The Duchess of Devonshire lived 
at Rome suitably to her elevated rank: her 
splendid palace in the Piazza Colonna was 
open to merit and talent from all nations: 
her countrymen she patronized, and the 
British students daily experienced the bene- 
fit of her influence and favours. Nature had 
given her eminent abilities, and a correct 
taste for Art in general. She excavated an- 
tient remains; priuted and gratuitously dis- 
tributed to those in her favour splendid 
books ; and when she died [March 30, 1824] 
left a void in the circle of Roman virtu 
which will long be felt in the ‘Eternal 
City’.” 


Margate from the Sea.—Huggins. 

This industrious and talented artist has 
just published a distant view of this crowded 
watering-place, with a good portrait of the 
Lady Kennaway, commanded by Thomas 
Surflen, Esq. homeward board 1827. The 
range of elegant houses on the cliffs; the 
new Church iu the distance ; the pier head, 
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and other objects of conspicuous interest, are 
very accurately shewn. It is engraved by 
Duncan. 

The Union—Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock. 
—England, Scotland, and Ireland are repre- 
sented in this beautiful print by three most 
lovely females. The painting is highly cre- 
ditable to Mr. W. C. Ross, and is well 
cupied in mezzotint by Mr. D. Lucas. But 
we should certainly prefer a proof of this 
very pleasing print before the writing (which 
includes some very indifferent verses) was 
inscribed under it. 








The Bride, published by Mr. Tregear of 
Cheapside, exhibits considerable richness of 
sentiment: The print is well coloured. 


Draught Horses.—Moon, and Co. 


Painted by A. Cooper, R. A. and engraved 
by W. Giller, from the original in possession 
of Sir J. E. Swinburne, Bart. Mr. Cooper, 
from his early habits of life is peculiarly well 
qualified to delineate the horse with fidelity : 
and he is remarkably fond of the white and 
gray ones. The present picture represents 
two of these noble animals in their stable, 
watching the entrance of their attendant ; 
and are as cleverly and effectively done as 
any animal portrait need or could be. 





Turner’s Drawincs. 


The example set by Mr. Harding, in exhi- 
biting the drawings whence his splendid por- 
traits illustrative of English History have 
been engraved, has been followed by Mr. 
Charles Heath, the proprietor of a magnifi- 
cent series of Views in England and Wales, 
now publishing in numbers by Mr. Jennings, 
of the Poultry. The drawings are thirty- 
eight in number, little more than one-fourth 
of the intended series, and are executed by 
J.M. W. Turner with a deal of warmth, 
effect, and accuracy. The two scenes on 
the Virginia Water, a lovely spot to which 
none but the élite are admitted, are indeed 
most valuable and interesting. His Majesty 
shows his highly cultivated taste by his par- 
tiality to such an Elysium. There are also 
views of Windsor Castle and Eton College, 
which are particularly clever; and, in an- 
other style, is Alnwick Castle, Northumber- 
land, by moonlight. Dartmouth Cove, with 
the Sailor’s Wedding, is a happy union of 
the romantic beauties of nature with the 
gay revelry and boisterous mirth of this 
light-hearted race. 


Charles the First.—Mr. Netherclift, of 
Newman-street, has published, as a speci- 
men of the manner in which lithography 
can imitate line engraving, a large historical 
print, which we can recommend to notice 
equally for its design and performance. It 
consists of a facsimile of the Death-warrant 
of Charles the First (first published in the 
Vetusta Monumenta), with copies of the 


prints of his Trial and Execution above and 
below, a portrait of the King at the top, 
and those of Bradshaw, Ireton, Cromwell, 
and Fairfax, at the four corners. The great 
curiosity of the print is, that the whole of 
this excellent imitation of the graver has 
been transferred to the stone from a draw- 
ing on lithographic paper. 





The Shipwrecked Family.—Moon and Co. 
Painted and engraved by John Burnet. 
We do not much admire this print:—it is 
all black and white, no intermediate tints, 
or softening of the shades; and the intro- 
duction of light is unfortunately managed. 
The mother with her children is a very af- 
fecting group; but the father, with his 
little boy, presenting his purse to the fish- 
ermen who had been the means of saving 
their lives, and whose hut now afforded 
them a temporary shelter, are very incor- 
rect in the feelings expressed, though well- 
drawn figures. ‘The group of fishermen are 
very characteristic; but the same fault is 
observable here, as well as every where else 
in the picture —the want of poetry, or that 
great knowledge of humanity which enables 
an artist to exhibit on the external figure 
the emotion of the mind, under the influ- 
ence of situation, rank, and place. 





Monks at their private festivities at Carnival 
time.—Mboon, and Co. 

A luxurious scene painted by J. Cawse, 
and beautifully engraved by W. Giller, The 
steady demure Benedictines have turned their 
solemn refectory into a gay banqueting room: 
and amply providing themselves with all the 
delicacies of the season, and the anacreontic 
stimulants of wine and women, forget for a 
time their religious deportment and charac- 
ter, and sink into the sensualist and de- 
bauchee. ‘The ladies would do credit to the 
choice of the most gay Lothario—rich, 
plump, and loving; and the effect which 
they produce upon the shaven-crowned Be- 
nedictines is just such as they desire. One 
old fool throws himself back in his chair, 
und raising his eyes and his glass, a bumper 
of the true vintage, bursts out into enthusi- 
astic ejaculations ; while another, with the 
science of a Donzelli, is warbling the melo- 
dious notes of a sonnata. The attendant 
monk bringing in the bowl of true inspira- 
tion is a humorous figure ; and the introduc- 
tion of a pretty sleepy-eyed damsel to an old 
veteran religious is quite laughable. 





Preparing.—Messrs. Moon and Co. have 
issued a prospectus for a series of Views of 
the principal Cities of Europe, from origi- 
nal paintings by Lieut.-Col. Batty, F.R.S. 
to be engraved by Pye, Goodall, Le Keux, 
Muller, Wallis, Smith, and others of the 
highest talent. There will be twelve parts, 
each of which is to contain five views and a 
vignette, and be accompanied by appropriate 
titles and descriptions, 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
a 


Oxrorp, June 15. 


The Prizes fur the year 1829 have been 
adjudged as follow : 

Latin Essay. — Mr. Sewell, Fellow of 
Exeter. 

English Essay.—Mr. Denison, Fellow of 
Oriel. 

Latin Verse. —Mr. John Eardley Wilmot, 
Scholar of Balliol. 

English Verse—Mr. Claughton, Scholar 
of Trinity. 

The Theological Prize for 1829, ** What 
were the causes of the persecution to which 
the Christians were subject in the first cen- 
turies of Christianity? ’’ has been adjudged 
to Mr. William Jacobson, B. A. of Lincoln 
College. 

June 23.—The following subjects are pro- 
posed for the Chancellor’s Prizes for the en- 
suing year, viz. 

For Latin Verse.—‘* Tyrus.” 

English Essay.—** The Character of So- 
crates, as described by his disciples Xeno- 
phon and Plato, under the different points 
of view in which it is contemplated by each 
of them. 

Latin Essay. — ‘* Au apud Grecos aut 
apud Romanos magis excidia fuerit civilis 
Scientia.” 


CaMBRIDGE, June 6. 


The Chancellor’s gold medal for the best 
English Poem by a resident Under-graduate, 
was adjudged to Alfred Tennyson, of Tri- 
nity College; subject, ‘* Timbuctoo.” 

The Porson Prize (for the best transla- 
tion of a passage from Shakspeare into Greek 
verse) was adjudged to Charles R. Kennedy, 
of Trinity College; subject, Henry VIII. 
act iv. scene 2, beginning, ‘* This Cardi- 
nal,” &c. and ending, ‘‘-Peace be with 
him.” 





Ready for Publication. 


Polynesian Researches during a residence 
of nearly six years in the South Sea Islands. 
By Wittiam E tis, author of the ‘ Tour 
of Hawaii.” 

A work on the Grand Masters of St. 
John of Jerusalem, containing views of their 
tombs at Jerusalem, Rhodes, Malta, &c. 
with historical and biographical notices. 
By the Viscount V. Barcemont. 

I. G. Gruser’s edition of the Life of 
Wieland. 

Mr. Bootn’s Analytical Dictionary. 

Stories of Popular Voyages and ‘lravels, 
with illustrations; the first part containing 
abridged narratives of recent travellers in 
South America. 

RocHEFoucAuLp’s Maxims translated into 


Modern Greek, and published with an Eng- 
lish translation. 

The first Polish work ever published in 
Paris has appeared there under the title of 
** Poezye Adama Mickiewicza,” or ‘ the 
Poems of Adam Mickiewicz.” 





Preparing for Publicatwn. 


Mr. E. H. Barker, of Thetford, Editor 
of the English edition of Professor An- 
thon’s improved Lempriere, intends to re- 
print, with all possible expedition in parts at 
stated periods, Dr. Webster’s valuable Ame- 
rican Dictionary of the English Language 
in 2 vols. 4to, and which has been reviewed 
at much length in the last number of the 
North American Review. 

A Compendious and Impartial View of the 
principal Events in the History of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in relation to the Ro- 
man Catholic Question. By J. Beprorp. 

History aud Antiquities of Hertford. By 
Lewis Turnour. 

Egyptian Antiquity, illustrated by a series 
of engravings of the valuable collection of 
gems, cameos, scarabcei, &c. found on the 
banks of the Nile. By Baron Pauuin, 
while Ambassador from Sweden to Constan- 
tinople. 

A translation of Herodotus into the Per- 
sian tongue. By Mirza MauomMep Isra- 
HIM, @ Persian gentleman attached to the 
East India College. 

Letters on the Climate, Inhabitants, &c. 
of the Neilgherries, or Blue Mountains of 
Coimhatoor, South India. By J. Houcn, 
of Madras. 

A Journey through Norway, Lapland, and 
part of Sweden. By the Rev. R. Everest, 
A.M. of Oxford. 

The Natural History of the South Sea 
Islands. By Mr. W. Exuis, Missionary. 

Captain FrankKianp’s Visit to Constan- 
tinople. 

The Diary and Correspondence of Dr. 
Doddridge. By his grandson, Mr. Dop- 
DRIDGE. ™ 

A Circumstantial Account of Persons re- 
markable for their Health and Longevity. 
By a Puysician. 

An Historical Essay on Magna Charta, 
and the Charters of Liberties and Confirma- 
tions of Henry the Third and Edward the 
First. 

A New General Alphabetical Catalogue 
of the Royal Library at Naples. By M. Rosst. 

The works of Giordano Bruno, of Nola, 
the celebrated Italian freethinker, who was 
burnt at Rome in 1600 as a heretic, will 
shortly appear at Leipsic. Edited by Dr. 
Wacner. 


Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. By Mrs. A. 
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T. Tuompson, authoress of the Memoirs of 
the Courts of Henry the Eighth. 

A revised Edition of the Life and Works 
of Richard Hooker. 

History of the Life, Opinions, and Wrjt- 
ings of the celebrated Swedish Philosupter, 
Biberg. By Dr. Devven. 

The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M. 
late Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Third Edition. With much additional mat- 
ter. By the Rev. H. Moore. 

The first part of an Historical and Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary of celebrated Authors 
and Artists, born in the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. 

The Fourth Part of M. Stanistas Ju- 
Lien’s Latin Translation of Mencius, the 
Philosopher. 

Observations on Negro Slavery in Santa 
Cruz, with a Notice of the Danish West 
Chinese India Islands. 

A Translation of Berzexius’s Traité de 
Chimie, Minérale, Vegetale, et Animale. 

Gatrine’s Compendium of British Botany. 





Some very interesting oriental manuscripts 
have been brought to St. Petersburg by M. 
Berggren, a Swedish traveller, who col- 
lected them in Turkey, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, and Egypt, during the years 1820, 
1821, and 1823. Among them is the Se- 
cret Law of the Druses, one of the most 
important oriental manuscripts ever disco- 
vered, and which M. Berggren, assisted by 
Professor Senkovsky, intends to publish at 
St. Petersburg, with a French translation. 
He is also about to publish a French and 
Arabic Dictionary, which will be exceedingly 
useful to all Europeans travelling in the East. 





Sr. Mary’s Cuurcn, SHREwspury. 


Great improvements have been made in 
the interior of this fine and venerable fabric, 
by and under the direction of its present 
minister and official, the Rev. W. Gorsuch 
Rowland. The ancient and beautifully pro- 
portioned triple-lancet windows, which adorn 
the north and south transepts, have been 
filled with stained glass of the most bril- 
liant colours and elegant designs. The 
centre window in the north transept is occu- 
pied with the arms, &c. of the great and 
good King George the Third, with this in- 


scription: 

Geo. III. 
Recum * Optimus * 

Gentis * BRITANNICAE * 

Deticiaz * nunc * DesipERIUM * 

MorratitatEeM * EXUIT * 

Mens + Jan Diz - 29 * A D- 1820° 
Anno * ZErat - 82 * Recni * 60° 
This was put up in March 1821, at the 

expense of the late highly-esteemed Rev. J. 

B. Blakeway, ‘* in testimony of his venera- 

tion for the memory of that excellent 

Prince,” and then placed in the south tran- 


Ouim - 
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sept window, but now very properly removed 
to its present situation on account of the 
chaste and elegant monument erected to the 
memory of the Rev. J. B. Blakeway by his 
parishioners, having been placed in that 
transept; above these arms is the figure of 
the Virgin Mary, and below St. Andrew. 
The dexter lancet window is occupied with 
the figures of St. Philip, St. Bartholomew, 
and St. James the son of Zebedee, and the 
sinister with St. Simon, St. Thomas, and 
St. Matthias. At the bottom is the follow- 
ing inscription in Roman capitals: *¢ loannes 
Brickpare Brakeway, A.M. nujus Ec- 
CLESIZ JUDEX OFFICIALIS ET MINISTER IN- 
SIGNIA REGIA P.C, anno Mpcccxx. Reui- 
QUAM FENESTRE PARTEM EXORNAVIT EJUS 
vipua M. E. B. anno mpcccxx1x. The 
centre lancet of the south transept window 
contains the figures of our Saviour, St. 
James the son of Alpheus, and St. Thadeus; 
in the dexter are those of St. Matthew the 
Evangelist, St. Paul, and St. Mark the 
Evangelist ; and in the sinister those of St. 
John the Evangelist, St. Peter, and St. 
Luke. Underneath this window is ‘* Gu- 
LieLMus Gorsucu Row anp, A.M. nusus 
ECCLESIZ JUDEX OFFICIALIS ET MINISTER 
HANC FENESTRAM FACIENDAM CURAVIT ANNO 
1829. The two windows contain upwards 
of four hundred square feet of glass; the 
figures are all full length, within ovals; at 
the foot of each is a label containing the 
name in Latin, and most of the individuals 
represented have their peculiar insignia; 
whilst al! are executed in a style superior, as 
some think, even to the previous masterly 
productions of the artist, Mr. D. Evans, of 
this town. 


York CaTHEDRAL. 


The late Mr. Carter made a series of 
large and elaborate drawings of this cele- 
brated Church for Sir Mark Sykes. They 
were some years in progress, and during their 
execution the worthy Baronet died. He 
had, however, advanced (as reported) 500/. 
to the artist; and as there was a demand for 
4001. or 5001. more, the executors declined 
to complete the purchase. The volume came 
to the hammer, with the artist’s immense 
collection of drawings, MSS. antiquarian 
fragments, &c. and was knocked down for 
3371. It has since heen purchased by John 
Broadley, Esq. of South Ella, Yorkshire, 
who has thus enhanced his very valuable 
and very choice library with one of the finest 
collections of architectural drawings ever 
executed. There are twenty-four drawings 
of plans, elevations, sections, and minute 
details, of every part of this much-famed 
minster; and Mr. Broadley has very gene- 
rously sent this volume to London, subject 
to the custedy of his old friend Mr. Britton, 
that Mr. Smirke may profit by the authentic 
evidence it affords in re-building and fitting 
up the choir. 
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OrtentTaL TRANSLATION Funp. 


May 30. This day the Anniversary of 
this Institution took place, his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Sussex in the chair, sup- 

orted by their Excellencies the Hanoverian, 
see og Neapolitan, Bavarian, and Ame- 
rican Ministers; Earls Spencer and Carlisle; 
the Marquess of Bute; Lord Amberst and 
Holmesdale; Sir G. Warrender, M. P. Sit 
Alexander Johnstone, C. N. Palilmer, M. P. 
Colonel Fitzclarence, Mr Bowring the poets 
and a great number of other persons of con- 
sideration. The Right Honourable Sir Gore 
Ousely, Bart. read the report. It stated, 
that the knowledge of the Society had even 
extended beyond the eastern limits of Eu- 
rope; that the friendly co-operation of the 
presidencies of Calcutta and Madras had 
been obtained; a like assurance was also 
daily expected from Bombay, through the 
medium of Sir John Malcolm. Five valu- 
able Oriental works had been printed by the 
Society,—five more were in the press, and 
twenty-two were in progress of translation. 
The report also stated, that the Society had 
resolved to bestow four prizes annually for 
translations of Oriental works; two of the 
prizes to be in money, to the amount of fifty 
pounds each; the other two in gold medals, 
of twenty guineas each. The funds of the 
institution were in a prosperous state, there 
remaining in the treasurer’s hands, after the 
year’s disbursements had been made, a ba- 
lance of 1,250/.—Mr. Belfour, for his trans- 
lation of Macarius, and Mr. Mitchell, for 
his History of the Maritime Wars of the 
Turks, were declared to be the successful 
candidates for the money prizes; and Drs. 
Dorn and Rosen, the former for his His- 
tory of the Alfghans, translated from the 
Persian, and the latter for his translation of 
the earliest System of Algebra extant in 
Arabia, had the gold medals awarded to 
them. 

Society or Arts. 


June 8. The last division of prizes awarded 
by this Society for inventions and improve- 
ments in art, science, and manufacture, took 
place at the Society’s house in the Adelphi, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex in 
the chair. ‘Twenty-five prizes in gold and 
silver medals and money were awarded. 
Amongst the most interesting of the cases 
which merited the Society’s rewards was 
Dr. Dowler’s musical instrument called the 
Glosophone. This instrument is much smaller 
than the cabinet pianoforte, and partakes of 
the character of that instrument and the 
chamber-organ. Another interesting case 
was that of Lieutenant Williams, R. N. The 
gallant officer having lost an arm in the ser- 
vice of his country, turned his attention to 
the forming of a pair of oars to be worked 
by one hand, and has succeeded. Models of 
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ness and the assembly. The next invention 
which attracted particular attention was the 
repeating stop for a naval sextant, by Mr. 
T. Reynolds. The inventor is quite a youth, 
engaged in the West India trade. By this 
invention observations can be made with 
certainty at sea during the night, and in 
thick fogs, without the loss of time in re- 
peating each observation before the succeed - 
ing one can be taken, as in the old method. 


Curist’s Hospitat. 


May 29. The new hall of this institu- 
tion was opened. The foundation of this 
edifice was laid four or five years ago by the 
late Duke of York; and it is impossible not 
to pronounce it an extremely beautiful build- 
ing. There is neither a superfluity nora 
want of decoration; and the windows have 
a magnificent effect. Over the centre arch 
of the building is a shield, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘* This Hall, erected by 
public munificence, was opened for the use 
of the children of Christ’s Hospital on the 
29th day of May 1829, the Right Honour- 
able William Thompson, M. P. Lord Mayor, 
President; Thomas Poynder, jun. Esq. Trea- 
surer; John Shaw, F.A.S. Architect.” Im- 
mediately above is an effigy of Edward VI. 
the munificent Founder of this institution. 
We must pause to remark the strength and 
solidity of the granite arches by which the 
wall is pierced, and upon which the edifice 
seeins to rest. Passing through the cloisters 
to which these arches form the entrance, 
and having ascended a flight of stone-steps, 
we gain the interior of the hall; and find 
ourselves in a magnificent room, 187 feet 
in length by 514 wide, and 464 feet high. 
The dimensions of this splendid hall alone 
are sufficient to excite admiration. ‘The de- 
corations and fitting up are in excellent 
taste; a grained oa kwainscoting runs round 
the wall, to the height of ten or eleven feet 
from the ground, along one side the panels 
are surmounted by carved effigies of the 
Founder, similar to that previously described, 
but of a smaller size. Coats of arms belong- 
ing to the various benefactors, presidents, 
and treasurers of the Hospital, from the 
earliest period of its establishment dowa to 
the present time, together with the names 
of these individuals, are painted on the wain- 
scoting. The ceiling, formed of the same 
material as the wainscot, is beautifully and 
chastely ornamented. The galleries are neatly 
carved. At the further end of the room is 
hung Holbein’s celebrated picture of the 
granting of the Hospital’s charter by Ed- 
ward VI. One side of the walls is orna- 
mented by Verrio’s painting of Charles IT. 
surrounded by his court, giving audience to 
the President and Governors of the institu- 
tion, who are presenting to him a multitude 
of the children. The spaces between the 


the oars were produced, and the mode of + windows are occupied by pictures of Faith, 


working them pointed out tu his Royal High- 


Hope, ‘Truth, and Justice. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society or ANTIQUARIES. 

May 28. Hudson Gurney, Esq. V. P. 
in the chair. 

J. Buckler, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited to the 
Society drawings of the ancient Chapter- 
house and Gallilee at Durham, by the late 
Mr. John Carter. 

The readings consisted of a paper on the 
Round Towers of the Churehes in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, by Mr. Samuel Woodward (who 
ascribes their erection to a deficiency of 
freestone) ; some observations on the pre- 
sent state of Norwich castle, by the same 
gentleman; and part of some ‘* Historical 
facts and remarks on the origin and use of 
bells,” by John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. 

June 4. Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

Lord Stafford was elected Fellow. 

The meeting was occupied entirely with a 
discussion respecting some alterations in the 
statutes of the Society, recommended by 
the Council, which, after several amend- 
ments had been moved, were carried in hal- 
lot by 21 affirmatives to 2 negatives. The 
alterations are themselves of no very great 
importance, and in effect only a revision of 
the language of the statutes, some incon- 
sisteucies and some grammatical obscurities 
having been pointed out. 

The Society then adjourned over Whitsun- 
week to June 18, when the reading of Mr. 
Britton’s Essay on Bells was conciuded, 

Two antique curiosities were exhibited. 
One was a votive arm of wood, overlaid with 
brass, and ornamented with elaborate knot- 
work, “It has an inscription in the Irish 
character, and is presumed to be as old as 
the tenth century. The other was a wooden 
cup with a brass arm, inscribed ‘* Cippus 
Refectorii Roffensis per Fratrem Joh’m 
Pecham.” 

The Society then adjourned for the sum- 
mer vacation. 





CuicuesterR CATHEDRAL. 

The extensive restorations now going on 
in this edifice recently gave occasion to re- 
move huge masses of stone ; in doing which 
there appeared two stone coffins, the lids of 
which, by having the episcopal staff carved 
on them, denoted a deposit that eventually 
proved very interesting. Each of these cof- 
fins was of one entire stone. The one first 
opened presented the appearance of a body, 
which, at the time of its interment, was 
splendidly decorated in episcopal vestments, 
with a pastoral staff placed diagonally across 
it, over the right leg, with the crook 
across the left shoulder; on the left breast 
was placed a handsome chalice and patine 
of pewter. Under the right hand, which 
crossed the centre of the body, was found a 
gold ring, with a black stone, the size and 
shape of a barley-corn. The second coffin 
wonderfully eclipsed the first, from the beau- 
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tiful and once splendid vestments in which 
the body was enveloped. The scull had left 
the circular cavity in the stone by sinking 
forward on the breast, arising from decom- 
position and the falling of the bones of the 
neck, which occasioned the inferior jaw bone 
to rest on the sternum, There was no ap- 
pearance of a mitre or dress on the head, 
but the remains of a cowl were evident, 
which had been placed round the neck, and 
extended to the fourth rib ; the inner dress, 
or shroud, was wound round the hody many 
times, and over it were the episcopal vest- 
ments, fringed across the knees and sides of 
the legs. Below this fringed vestment there 
also appeared a skirt reaching to the leather 
shoes, the high heels of which were raised by 
means of wood inclosed in the leather. The 
right arm crossed the body on the hip, in 
order to hold the pastoral staff, which was 
placed diagonally across the body; its ferule 
rested at the bottom corner of the coffin 
outside the right foot, continuing over the 
body and terminating across the left shoulder, 
with a handsome crook of jet fixed to the 
staff by a gold socket, finely ornamented 
with a bird and foliage. The silver chalice 
and patine, found upon the left breast, are 
truly admirable, in respect of their perfect 
state, their elegance of shape, and neat 
workmanship. The patine, six inches in 
diameter, has an invected border within an 
inch of the vutside, in the centre of which 
is engraven a hand giving the benediction, 
between a crescent and a star. Mr. T. 
King, engraver, of Chichester (well known 
from his excellent productions in ‘* the His- 
tory of Sussex,”) was present at the opening, 
and previously to any of the parts heing 
touched, made a drawing from the remains 
in the position they had lain for centuries ; 
after which he searched for the episcopal 
ring, which was found under the right hand. 
It contains a highly polished agate stone, oval 
in form and 23 inches in circumference, trans- 
parent in some places, and of a deep reddish 
colour, beautifully set in gold, and as strong 
as when first mounted. The engraving shows 
it to have been one of those amulets which 
are attributed to the sect of gnostics ; and an 
account of which will be found in our vol. Lv1. 
p-1132*. It represents a figure slightly vary- 
ing from that which appears on the gem there 
engraved, fig. 6; and another in vol. xxv. 
p- 905, namely, a man’s body with a cock’s 
head crested aud wattled, the two legs ter- 
minating in serpents, in his right hand a 
staff surmounted by a ball (perhaps a ham- 
mer or scourge), and in his left a shield, re- 
sembling those of the Bayeux tapestry. It 
has no inscription.—The length of each cof- 
fin is seven feet; of the pastoral staff, five 
feet eight inches. 








* The unexplained gem engraved in our 
Magazine for June 1826, is another of the 
gauntlets belonging to the same superstition. 
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Roman Vita. 


Extensive remains of a Roman villa were 
lately disturbed at Litlington, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, The pavements were unfortu- 
nately destroyed by the curiosity of the 
uninformed; but the curate of Steeple Mor- 
den was enabled to make drawings of the 
most highly ornamented, and has removed 
one to a coach-house in Pembroke Lane, 
Cambridge, belonging to the Eagle Inn. 

Roman PavemMeEnNT. 

A mosaic Roman pavement, of consider- 
able extent and in fine preservation, has 
been found in the garden of J. Matthie, Esq. 
of High Wycombe, three feet below the sur- 
face. Langley, in his ‘* History of Desho- 
rough Hundred,’ mentions a similar disco- 
very, about sixty years since, in the grounds 
of the Earl of Shelburne in the same vi- 
cinity. 


Antiquarian Researches.—Select Poetry. 
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SEPULCHRAL Urn. 


In a sand-pit in a plantation at Acomb, 
near York, was lately found, beneath a large 
stone, an urn containing human benes. it 
was of aconsiderable size, but was broken in 
taking it up, and was composed of a blackish 
peaty clay., On one side is engraved a 
square, in whieh are several rude characters 
(supposed to be Saxon) irregularly arranged. 
The stone under which it was found has the 
appearance of having been part of a piilar. 


Sussex Urns, &c. 


The valuable collections of relics found 
by the late Rev. W. Douglas in the Sussex 
Barrows, and engraved and described in his 
*¢ Nenia Britannica,” have been purchased 
by Sir Richard Hoare, and presented by him 
to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
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POETRY. 


THE MAID OF THE LAKE, a Battap,* 
BY SIR LUMLEY SKEFFINGTON, BART. 
Wuew you told me the Nymphs of the Wood were forsaken, 
And the myrtle itself was with willow entwin’d, 
I wonder’d what rival could passion awaken, 
More ardent, more tender, more pure, more refin’d! 
’Tis the Maid of the Lake, cried a sylph in the breeze, 
Whose heavenly look with her spirit agrees ; 
Every breast, at her smile, must affection partake, 
For the Rose of the West reigns the Maid of the Lake. 


As the lake, on its surface, the sky is pourtraying, 

Unclouded in blueness, where gales are at rest ; 

So her eyes are the azure of Heaven displaying, 

And her bosom divinely the calm of the bless’d! 
When we hear that the hearts of the world are undone, 
That the graces of many now centre in one, 

Belief can from reason new -evidence take, 
When the Rose of the West reigns the Maid of the Lake. 


—p— 


Tributary Lines to the Memory of the late 
Wittiam Suen, Eso. (of whom a Me- 
moir is given in p. 376.) 

By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
HIELD, ail thy friends will on thy me- 
mory dwell, 

For all who knew thy merits loved thee well; 

And, searching thro’ thy life, full well they 

know [foe. 

A host of friends were thine, and not one 

Tho’ pure thy taste, and tho’ thy genius 

bright, 

Yet Science led thee with her guiding light; 

Nor were thy sweetest and thy noblest strains 

Attain’d without due toil and studious pains. 

The magic charms of Music fix’d thy mind, 

Yet was it still to various Arts inclin’d; 


Paintine and Scutrture gain’d thy fervid 
praise, 
And thou enraptured heard the Poet’s Jays. 
Thy plaintive notes disclos’d thy tender 
heart, 
And with thy lyre could lofty sounds impart. 
So mild thy temper it could none offend, 
But insult offer’d to thyself or friend, 
Would make at once thy manly spirit rise, 
Glow in thy heart, and glisten in thine eyes. 
To honour others thou wert always prone, 
And to promote their fame wouldst slight 
thine own. {kind, 
Deep was thy knowledge of frail human- 
Who found in thee a sympathising mind. 
True humour mark’d thee in the social hour, 
And wit had o’er thee a resistless pow’r. 





* Some festivities, on the borders of a Lake, over which a charming young lady was 


destined to preside, gave occasion to the above lines. 


The ballad was afterwards admira- 


bly set to music by Mr. R. Evans, and sung by Miss Paton, at the Drury-lane Theatre. 
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Kind as a husband, a protector dear, 

To those who kindred claim’d, remote or 
near ; 

To sum up all thy worth, we found in thee 

What Man in every state should strive to be. 


ip 


Lines on discovering a tuft of Snowdrops in a 
little hedgerow nook, which was once the 
flower-garden of a deceased Sister, but 
which the Author had employed a designer 
to level with the lawn. 


ET can J the cold fancies brook 

Which specious Fashion links with Taste, 
Whilst from this long: forsaken nook 

Starts many a dream of pleasure past ? 
Alas ! if smoothing all the slope 

I bid the sheltering hedge lie low, 
’Tis but to give an ampler scope 

To the dark West, our dreaded foe. 
But, whether the drear eddying West, 

Or North winds howl or grimly* sleep ; 
A tenderer feeling’ shall arrest 

The leveller’s unrelenting sweep. 
Oh! relic of a sister's bower 

Of all its blooms so rudely shorn, 
Where oft we wooed the fragrant hour 

At evening close or break of morn ; 
Where light the warbler of the glen 

Nestled, or sung, no longer shy, 
Nor heeded our protected wren 

The jealous redbreast rustling nigh ; 
Where hyacinths, the hedge beneath, 

And, midst its briars above, blue bells 
And honeysuckles loved to breathe 

Pure incense from their dulcet cells; 


And e’en, as now, where sharp the blast, 
Shook from the sprays a glittering shower 
Of icicles, the spot we traced 
To spy out the first infant flower. 


And is it so? midst moss and fern 
(Sure, ’tis illusion mocks my sight!) 
Shall my dim eyes again discern— 
Type of her soul—their virgin white ? 
But, are ye, Snowdrops ! sprung from those 
(To pensive memory, oh! how dear) 
Once clustering—cradled amid snows, 
Sweet heralds of the purpling year ? 


Say, are ye to the awakened gaze 
Of fond affection kindly given, 
To bring back my departed days, 
Or lingering still, or dropt from Heaven ? 


Not pearls for so divine a gift— 
The pearls of Ormuz—would I take ! 
And lo !—the pleading eye they lift! 


*¢ Preserve us fora sister’s sake!” 


Yes! by that lucid sense—that voice— 
Its every cadence treasured here— 
Her hymns that bade my heart rejoice— 
Her every smile—her every tear— 

By every prayer her life to save, 
When sinking in the arms of death— 





* © Hush’d in grim repose.” Gray. 
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By all the sighs which o’er her grave 

Were heaved, as pale I gasp’d for breath; 
Oh! by the kindling hope to share, 

In realms where sorrow hath no lot, 
Her everlasting love, I swear 

That I will shield this sacred spot, 


Till palsy grasp each trembling limb— 
With Faitu aspiring to the skies 
And holy Peacs—the ‘ cherubim ” 
To guard my little Paradise ! 
Jan. 20, 1829. R. Potwuete, 


— 2 
TRIFLES. 
Res sum levicula. 
H! Folly caught me, asI slept 
Upon a lilae spray ; 
And spurn’d me, when his hand had swept 
My golden down away. 
Look at my bruised and broken wing, 
*T will bear me hence no more : 
The flowers will bloom, the birds will sing, 
But my summer-flight is o’er. 
Alas! alas! how very brief 
Is pleasure’s brightest ray ! 
The sun, that warms the summer-leaf, 
Will hasten its decay. 


I was the Insect-Queen, and oft 
On me admirers gazed ; 
And, as in sport I soar’d aloft, 
My beauty has been praised. 
But other triflers will be found 
To grace the garden now ; 
And other wings will hover round 
My own sweet lilac bough. 
Alas! alas! how very brief 
Is pleasure’s brightest ray ! 
The sun, that warms the summer-leaf, 
Will hasten its decay. 
T. H. Bayty. 
IMITATED. 
(>dormientem syring& 
Me Moria cepit ; 
Et, aurea plumis Jana 
Decussd, mox sprevit. 
Vires, viden’, me deserunt ; 
Ferre ala non potest: 
Flores virent, aves canunt— 
Hic mi manendum est! 
Heu! omne quam brevi interit, 
Quodcunque preenitet ! 
Idem rosam Phcebus perdit, 
Estiva quo calet. 


Regina eram, quam plurimus 
Secutus est amans ; 
Volarem sicubi altits, 
Effusé me laudans. 
Insidet alter, ah! mez 
Cure Psyche levis ; 
Mezque flos syringule 
Cingetur aliis. 

Heu! omne quam brevi interit, 
Quodcunque prenitet ! 
Idem rosam Phoebus perdit, 

ZEstiva quo calet. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 
—Y—- 


PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, May 20. 


The Lord Advocate presented a petition 
from the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, praying that some means might 
be devised by the Legislature for relieving 
the members of Sion College (London) from 
the restraint under which they feel them- 
selves, and enabling them to do that which 
they must, as an act of justice, wish to do— 
to restore to the Church of Scotland a cer- 
tain ancient Record, intituled, *¢ The Book 
of the Universal Kirk of Scotland,” which, 
in whatever way acquired by the College, 
the Church of Scotland still consider to be 
their.own property. The learned Lord en- 
tered into an historical detail, to shew that 
the College had no just right to the posses- 
sion of the record, as the donor of it had 
himself become possessed of it in an impro- 
per manner. The College, besides, had re- 
fused to allow the Book to be copied —Sir 
James Mackintosh, and several other Mem- 
bers, spoke in favour of the petition.—The 
Lord. Advocate expressed a hope that he 
should not be called upon to take any ulte- 
rior measures, as he trusted the Fellows of 
Sion College would see the justice and pro- 
priety, at least, of allowing copies of the 
books to be taken. At the same time he 
wished to be understood that, in the event 
of their refusal, he should feel it his duty to 
bring the affair regularly before Parliament. 
—-The petition was ordered to be printed. 


—e— 
Howse or Lorps, May 21. 


On the Surtors in Eguity But being 
read the third time, the Earl of Eldon ob- 
jected to the clause, imposing new duties on 
the Master of the Rolls, as he had it from 
that learned Judge that he would net under- 
take more duty than belonged to the office 
when he was appointed to it. He thought 
much might be done by getting the Mas- 
ters in Chancery to assist the Judges ; aud 
he entirely disapproved of withdrawing the 
equitable jurisdiction from the Court of 
Exchequer.—The Lord Chancellor spoke in 
support of the Bill —Lord Holland and Lord 
Redesdale opposed the Bill; after which the 
question was put, and the Bill was passed. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
dav, it was agreed, on the motion of the 
Solicitor-General, that « new writ be issucd 
for the election of a Member fur the County 
of Clare, 

May 22. On the resolution for granting 
19281. to defray the expense of maintaining 
the College of Maynooth being put, Loid 


IN 


PARLIAMENT. 


Viscount Mandeville opposed the grant. He 
looked on it as unconstitutional for the state 
to supply morey to educate men for the pur- 
pose of disseminating doctrines which would 
operate to the subversion of the Protestant 
religion. —Colonel Silthorpe considered the 
College of Maynooth as little better than a 
nursery of sedition.—Mr. Maxwell had al- 
ways voted against the grant. It would be 
disgraceful in a British Parliament, who 
swore that the religion of the Roman Ca- 
tholics was idolatrous, to grant a sum to sup- 
port the dissemination of idolatry.—Sir E. 
Carrington spoke in favour of the grant.— 
Mr. Spence said, that the reasons of the 
grant having been originally made were, that 
Roman Catholics were not allowed to send 
students to France, to be educated for the 
priesthood. These grounds no longer ex- 
isted, and he did notsee why the grant should 
be continued.—Mr. Secretary Peel thought 
the grant called for in justice and good faith. 
—After a few words from Sir R. Inglis, and 
others, the House divided, when there ap- 
peared, for the clause, 118—against it, 14. 


1 
House or Lorps, May 25. 


Lord Melville moved that the prayer of a 
Petition from the Corporation of London, 
respecting an order they had received to 
produce certain Returns from that Corpo- 
ration, should be complied with, and that 
Counse! be heard iu support of their Peti- 
tion. After some discussion, Mr. Harrison 
(Counsel) was heard in support of their Pe- 
tition. He observed on the injustice of the 
Order, which required Returns to he made 
respecting the private property of the Cor- 
poration, and particularly as regarded the 
‘© Kill for finishing the approaches to the 
new London Bridge.’ —The Marquis of 
Londonderry argued in favour of the produe- 
tion of the accounts.—The Duke of J %l- 
lington thought that, under-all the cireum- 
stances of the case, it would be most ad- 
visable to leave the question to the Com- 
mittee, 

In ‘the House or Commons, the same 
day, after a few observations from Mr. Se- 
cretary Peel, Mr. C. Pelham, and Mr. Bright, 
the Merrorouis Potice Bitt was read a 
third tiie and passed. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Lanp Revenue But, 
a discussion tock place on the expenditure 
on Buchingham House.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding 150,000/. should be voted, over and 
above the sum already voted fur the Palace. 
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—Mr. Bankes proposed that the sum pro- 
posed should be reduced by 34,000/.—Upon 
a division, there appeared, for the resolu- 
tion, 91—against it 61 ; majority 30. 


-— &— 
House or Loros, May 26. 

The Earl of Carnarvon presented a peti- 
tion from 8,000 merchants and manufactu- 
rers of Birmingham. The subject of the 
petition was the present appalling state of 
distress in the town of Birmingham. 

A Petition was presented by the Duke of 
Richmond from certain wool-growers of 
Gloucester and Somerset, praying for a 
higher duty on the importation of foreign 
wool.—Lord Ellenborough admitted that the 
wool-growers were distressed, but then the 
same complaint was nade by al! other classes 
at the present moment. The fact was, that 
the importation of cotton had vastly in- 
creased of late years, and the use of manu- 
factures from that article had superseded in 
a considerable degree the use of woollen 
manufacture. He was convinced that the 
effect of anew duty would be to excite a 
fresh desire for cotton manufactures to the 
prejudice of the woollen. The petition was 
laid on the table. 


—@o— 
House or Commons, May 27. 


Colonel Davies moved for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the conduct of Mr. 
Nash, as far as regarded the granting of 
leases and sale of Crown lands in Suffolk- 
street, Pall-mall East, Regent-street, and 
vn the Regent’s Canal. After some discus- 
sion the motion was agreed to, and a Com- 
mnittee appointed. 

The Justice of THE Peace Bitt was re- 
committed, on the motion of Mr. Peel, who 
proposed some additional clauses. 


—o—~ 
House or Lorps, June 1. 

Lord Wharncliffe moved the order of the 
day for bringing up the report of the Satu or 
Game Bitz; upon which the Earl of West- 
moreland expressed his strong opposition to 
the measure, which he considered would be 
productive of poaching, ani the increase of 
crime, to an extent greater than was hitherto 
known. Their Jordships then divided on the 
motion of the Earl of Westmoreland, when 
the numbers were, for the amendment 91— 
against it, 89—majority, 2. The Bill was 
therefore lost. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Sir J. Mackintosh brought before the 
notice of the House the present state of Por- 
tugal, and strongly animadverted on the 
conduct of Don Miguel. He said it was a 
disgrace to the European sovereigns to al- 
low him to remain in possession of the 
throne, and concluded by moving for certain 


papers relative to the connection of this 
country with Portugal.—Mr. Peel said, Eng- 
land was bound to protect the territory of 
that country; but there was nothing in our 
treaties with Portugal which implied an 
obligation on us to guarantee the succession 
to the crown, or to interfere with their in- 
ternal institutions. He did not mean to 
vindicate the conduct of Don Miguel; but if 
he was as vicious as he was represented to 
be, that was an affair for the consideration 
of the Portuguese themselves. He main- 
tained that, as Don Miguel was king de facto, 
it would be imprudent in England to attempt 
to displace him by force. With respect to 
the affair of Terceira, he begged to say, that 
the determination of England from the be- 
ginning was to observe a strict neutrality ; 
and had we allowed the Portuguese refugees 
in this country to equip an armament and 
sail.to that island, the neutrality of this 
country would not have been preserved. 
With regard ‘to the papers moved for, he 
said he had no objection to their production. 
After some further debate, the motion was 
agreed to. 





June2. Mr. Ward presented a petition 
from Mr. Ambrose Moore, of Milk-street, 
in the city of London, silk manufacturer, 
complaining of the conduct of the silk wea- 
vers in Spitalfields. It stated that several of 
his looms had been destroyed; that he had 
already been obliged to discharge many 
hands, who were earning upwards of 20s. 
per week, because he dared not trust his 
property in Spitalfields; that some of the 
weavers in his employment, aud whose 
works were sealed, could earn in a single 
loom 35s. per week, and many others from 
18s. to 25s.—Mr. Peel strongly reprobated 
the conduct of the weavers, and said that 
the law of the country must and should be 
enforced. Their masters would resort to 
other places; it was quite monstrous to 
suppose that they would remain in London 
to submit to the degrading dictation of 
workmen, who would compel them, by a 
most detestable conspiracy of 8,000 or 
9,000 persons, to turn off men who earned 
35s. a week in their employment, and who 
were content to work at that rate of wages. 

The Marquis of Blandford, in along and 
elaborate speech, brought forward a series 
of resolutions on the subject of PartiaMEN- 
TaRY Rerorm. He particularly called the 
attention of the House to the imperfect 
manner in which the country was repre- 
sented in Parliament, and concluded by 
moving a string of resolutions, which went 
to declare that there existed a number of 
close and decayed boroughs, and of other 
boroughs in which the number of electors 
was so small as to render them liable to the 
influence of bribery: that such a system 
was disgraceful to the character of the House 
of Commons, destructive of the confidence 
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of.the people, and prejudicial to the best 
interests of the country. — Mr. Benett 
thanked the noble Lord for bringing forward 
this motion. He considered the question of 
reform paramount to all others, and trusted 
the noble Lord would persevere. He hoped 
reform would commence from the treasury 
benches, and, from the liberality displayed 
in the present session, there was good rea- 
son to expect that government itself would 
take up the question.—Mr. Peel said it was 
impossible not to see that this question was 
of such a nature as to require ample time 
for deliberation. Thinking that the present 
was not the period in which the discussion 
could be fully and satisfactorily entered into, 
he would oppose the resolutions. On a divi- 
sion there appeared, for the resolutions 40; 
against them 114. 





June 5. The House adjourned to Friday 
the 12th, to enable the Lords to bring up 
their arrear of business ; and on its meeting 
an adjournment again took place to the 19th 
instant. 


House or Lorps, June 10. 

On the motion of the Duke of Wellington 
the Metropolis Police Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

June 11. Lord Goderich moved for certain 
returns relating to the tonnage of British ves- 
sels, and said his object was to shew that the 
reciprocity system was not, as was appre- 
hended, injurious to British ship-owners.— 
The Duke of Wellington had no objection to 
the production of the documents. He had no 
doubt that by the production of these pa- 
pers they would find that the result of the 
intercourse recently established between this 
country and other nations, was not only not 
injurious, but was beneficial. The returns 
were ordered. 





June 15. The Marquis of Londonderry, 
in reference to the accounts ordered by their 
Lordships to be supplied by the City of Lon- 
don, stated that they were not so complete 
as they ought to be. It appeared, on one 
return, that 3,000/. more a year on a sum 
of 30,000/. might be obtained. He there- 
fore concluded that, if the whole accounts 
were examined, it would be shewn that a 
great additional sum might be obtained of 
the City from its own sources, sufficient for 
the purposes for which they asked assist- 
ance, the building of the New London 
Bridge. If the whole of the accounts ordered 
by their Lordships on the 18th of May were 
not presented before Monday next, he should 
make a motion to summon the Lord Mayor 
to appear at their Lordships’ bar. A dis- 
cussion ensued, in which the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Mel- 
ville, the Earl of Malmesbury, and Lord 
Calthorpe, defended the conduct of the City 
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of London.—The Marquis of Londonderry 
said that the attendance of the Chamberlain, 
or any responsible member of the Corpora- 
tion, would answer the purpose which he 
had in view. 





June'19. The London Bridge Bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

Lord Alerdeen laid on the table certain 
papers relating to our relations with Portu- 
tugal. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Peel presented papers containing 
relations between England and Portugal. 


June 24. This day the two Houses of 
Parliament were prorogued by commission ; 
when the Lord Chancellor read the Speech 
of the Lords Commissioners, as follows :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded by his Majesty, in re- 
leasing you from your attendance in Parlia- 
ment, to express to you his Majesty’s ac- 
knowledgments for the zeal and assiduity 
with which you have applied yourselves to 
the despatch of the public business, and 
especially to the consideration of those im- 
portant matters which His Majesty recom- 
mended to your attention at the opening of 
the session.—His Majesty directs us to in- 
form you, that he continues to receive from 
his allies, and from all foreign powers, assu- 
rances of their earnest desire to cultivate the 
relations of peace, and maintain the most 
friendly understanding with His Majesty. 
His Majesty laments that he has not to an- 
nounce to you the termination of the war in 
the east of Europe; but His Majesty com- 
mands us to assure you, that he will continue 
to use his utmost endeavours to prevent the 
extension of hostilities, and to promote the 
restoration of peace. It is with satisfaction 
His Majesty informs you that he has been 
enabled to renew his diplomatic relations 
with the Ottoman Porte. The ambassadors 
of His Majesty and of the King of France 
are on their return to Constantinople; and 
the Emperor of Russia, having been pleased 
to authorize the plenipotentiaries of his 
allies to act on behalf of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, the negociation for the final pacifica- 
tion of Greece will be carried on in the 
name of the three contracting parties to the 
Treaty of London. The army of his most 
Christian Majesty has been withdrawn from 
the Morea, with the exception of a small 
force, destined, for a time, to assist in the 
establishment of order in a country which 
has so long been the scene of confusion and 
anarchy.—It is with increased regret that 
His Majesty again adverts to the condition 
of the Portuguese monarchy; but His Ma- 
jesty commands us to repeat his determina- 
tion to use every effort to reconcile conflict- 
ing interests, and to remove the evils which, 
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press so heavily upon a country, the pros- 
perity of which must ever be an object of 
His Majesty’s solicitude. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
His Majesty commands us to thank you 
for the supplies which you have granted for 
the service of the year, and to assure you of 
His Majesty’s determination to apply them 
with every attention to economy. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
His Majesty has commanded us, in con- 


clusion, to express the sincere hope of His 
Majesty, that the important measures which 
have been adopted by Parliament in the 
course of the present session may tend, un- 
der the blessing of divine Providence, to 
establish the tranquillity and improve the 
condition of Ireland; and that, by strength- 
ening the bonds of union between the several 
parts of this great empire, they may conso- 
lidate and augment its power, and promote 
the happiness of his people. 


-—O— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

In the French Chambers, the estimates 
for the department of the interior, including 
the church establishment, have not passed 
without a severe scrutiny, like the other 
votes of supply previously submitted to the 
chamber. The church establishment of 
France costs, it appears, about a million and 
a half sterling. 

The administration of the customs has 
published an official statement of the exports 
and imports for the year. The imports 
amounted to 607,677,321 francs, or about 
24,320,0001. and the exports to609,922,632 
francs, cr about 24,400,000/. In this trade 
were employed French shipping to the 
amount of 346,591 tonnage, and foreign 
shipping to the amount of 527,531 tons. 
The whole import of manufactured articles 
amounted only to 38,323,551 fraves, or 
about a million and a half sterling. The 
colonial trade is extremely limited, not ex- 
ceeding in exports 2,100,000/. and in im- 
ports amounting to 67,267,242 francs, or 
2,692,0001. sterling. 

At Paris, on the Ist of May, a dreadful 
assassination was perpetrated in the middle 
of the Place Louis XVI., in the person of 
M. Calemard Lafayette, Deputy of the Up- 
per Loire. A M. Plagnoil lay in wait, it 
seems, for the honourable deputy, and going 
up to him, discharged a pistol at him, and 
the ball passed through his breast. The 
assassin immediately afterwards blew out his 
own brains, and expired on the spot. The 
assassin, who wore the cross of the Legion 
of Honour, was a landowner in the depart- 
ment of the Indre and Loire, aged 52 years. 
He was personally known to the honourable 
member, and it is generally supposed that 
he committed this to gratify private re- 
venge. 

An inquiry has been proceeding at Paris 
as to the titles purchased by Frenchmen 
and foreigners at Rome. Many of the pos- 
sessors of these titles are found to be per- 
sons of light character, who, having become 
marquisses, counts, barons, and knights, by 
purchase of the Pope’s secretary, set them- 
selves up for fine gentlemen in Paris, and 
practise a good deal of deception on the un- 
wary. ‘These titles are disposed of there by 


an agent, at something like the following 
prices: for a marquisate, 20,000 francs; 
for a barony or a countship, 12,000; for a 
knighthood, 3,000. 


PORTUGAL. 


The usurper of Portugal appears to pur- 
sue his sanguinary career uncontrolled. Nu- 
merous executions have recently taken place 
at Oporto. It appears that the city was 
nearly deserted, the inhabitants having re- 
tired in a body, from a desire to avoid the 
appalling spectacle. Of the twelve consti- 
tutionalists who were condemned to die on 
the 7th of June, eight were hung and two 
shot, the government having sent the re- 
maining two into banishment. Having shed 
the best blood of Oporto, a similar tragedy, 
on a greater scale, is in preparation for the 
inhabitants of the metropolis. It is com- 
puted that the number of victims intended 
to figure in this horrifying pageant amounts 
to 45. These are to be selected from a 
hundred prisoners accused of being the most 
guilty. A commission is appointed to try 
them. A pamphlet published by the court 
preacher, Padre Jose Agostino, advises the 
hanging of all the constitutionalists one 
after the other, and wishes that the work 
may now begin, while the days are long and 
the weather is propitious. 


PRUSSIA. 


The King of Prussia has granted 14,000 
dollars to the observatory at Berlin, 8,500 
of which are for the purchase of a fourteen- 
feet telescope of Frauenhofer, at present in 
Munich; 3,500 for a meridian circle, by 
Pistor; and 600 for a chronometer, by 
Tiede. He has also presented the Kénigs- 
berg Observatory with 4000 dollars, for the: 
erection of a tower for a keliometer, by 
Frauenhofer. 

ITALY. 

The new Pope has restored to the Jews 
and to Christian dissenters from the church 
of Rome the privileges of which they were 
deprived by his predecessor. 

The passing of the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill was celebrated at Rome 
by a Te Deum, illuminations, and fetes 
champétres. 
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The almost daily recurring shocks of 
earthquake have filled the inhabitants of 
Monte Albano with consternation. It was 
reported that an eruption of Monte Cavo, 
between the lake of Nemi and that of Castel 
Gandolfo, was to be apprehended. It is 
said that the water of the two lakes has 
suddenly fallen 15 feet, and that the trees 
in the forest wither, and begin to smoke in 
various places ; all which are symptoms of 
an approaching eruption. 


GREECE. 

The Greeks have now recovered the 
greater part of the uew territory intended 
for them. The towns of Salona, Vonitza, 
Lividia, the passage of the Thermopyle, 
and the castle of Lepanto, are in their pos- 
session, and almost the whole country be- 
tween Arta and Volo is occupied by them. 
No act of cruelty has been committed on 
the Turkish prisoners. The capitulations 
have been faithfully kept, and the wounded 
Turks have been attended by the Greek 
surgeons. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


Both powers have been long preparing 
for the most extensive operations, and are 
rapidly concentrating their forces. Some 
sanguinary contests have already taken 
place ; but without being productive of any 
decisive advantage to either of the beilige- 
rent parties, According to an early Rus- 
sian bulletin received from the theatre of 
war, the imperialists commenced the cam- 
paign on the Danube with some degree of 
success, The investment of the fortress of 
Silistria was preceded by an action, in which 
it is not affected to Le denied that the Turks 
displayed exemplary valour. Count Die- 
bitsch having concentrated his troops, ad- 
vanced on the 13th at the head of 21 batta- 
lions, 16 squadrons of cavalry, and some re- 
giments of Cossacks; they continued their 
march without meeting with any part of the 
Turkish army, and on the 17th reached the 
village of Almalici, five versts from Silistria. 
About 5000 Turks encountered the first co- 
lumn of the Russians, and a severe action 
ensued. The Russians state the loss of the 
Turks to be between 4 and 500 men killed 
and wounded, and admnit their own loss to be 
about 130 killed. Letters from Vienna, 
however, state that the loss of the Russians 
was not less than 3,000 killed and wounded. 
A bulletin has been received from the Rus- 
sian army, dated from the camp before Silis- 
tria, 22d May. It states that the Grand 
Vizier left Choumla with the intention of 
attacking Pravadi, and that General Roth 
had ordered his troops to be concentrated 
near Eski-Arnautlar, about four miles to the 
northward of Pravadi. On the 17th of 
May the Grand Vizier attacked Gen. Roth’s 
inferior force, and immediately surrounded 
it; but the Russians, according to the bul- 
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letin, resisted every attempt to break through 
their lines, till about nine o’clock, when re- 
inforcements arrived from Devno, and dis- 
persed the Turkish cavalry. The Grand 
Vizier then fell back upon a reinforcement 
of 10,000 men, and again attacked the Rus- 
sians, who supposed him to have abandoned 
his enterprise. The Russians were taken by 
surprise, and seem to have been driven from 
Pravadi. They attempted to turn General 
Roth's left flank, and succeeded in surround- 
ing part of his division, which formed itself 
into a square, and was at length relieved 
from its danger by Colonel Lischin. The 
battle, however, was kept up for some time 
longer ¢¢ with unexampled fury ”’ (the words 
of the bulletin) till about eight p. m., when 
the Grand Vizier retired into the valley of 
Nevtscha, about one mile and a half from the 
field. During the night the Russians were 
strongly reinforced from Devno and Bazard- 
jik, and the Grand Vizier next day retired to 
Choumla. The loss of the Turks is stated 
to have been very great; 2,000 remained 
upon the field of battle; the Russians lost 
1,000 in killed and wounded. A postscript 
to the bulletin mentions the return of the 
Turkish fleet to the Bosphorus, the capture 
of about twenty Turkish transports, and the 
burning a new frigate near Schilli not far 
from the Bosphorus. 

The Turkish army has been put into a 
complete state of discipline by a French 
General, of the name of Hullot, who 
served, it is said, under Buonaparte. Levies 
are making in every part of the empire; and 
all accounts agree that the Turkish forces 
are in the hest condition, and full of the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

The Sultan has made a speech to the As- 
sembly on the 15th of Ramadan, in which 
he explained the new sumptuary regulations, 
namely, the checking of luxury, the intro- 
duction of greater simplicity, and the dimi- 
nution of the expenditure, and put the 
hearers in mind that the first believers had 
refrained from ostentation in dress, had 
avoided effeminacy and extravagance ; but 
then, on the other hand, they were victo- 
rious in Europe, Asia, and Africa; and that 
the present critical circumstances, and the 
season of war, made it the duty of every 
Mussulman to imitate the temperance, sim- 
plicity, and self-denial of their ancestors. 


SOUTH AMERICA, &e. 


Accounts received from Buenos Ayres are 
extremely unfavourable; the fate of the pro- 
vince entirely depends on the issue of the 
campaign with Santa Fe. Civil war raged 
in the interior, in consequence of the ge- 
neral dissatisfaction at the deposition and 
execution of the late head of the federa- 
tion; aud at Buenos Ayres all foreigners 
were by a new degree compelled to take up 
arms (the English are exempted from car- 
rying arms by treaty). Commerce was .in a 
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state of stagnatiou. All intercourse with 
Peru and Chili continued to be cut off by 
armies of Santa Fe and the other provinces. 

By a letter from Mexico, it appears that 
the country has been restored to a compara- 
tive degree of tranquillity; but the late con- 
vulsions have had a most deplorable effect 
upon business of all descriptions, and the 
Mexicans are endeavouring to throw obsta- 
cles inthe way of foreign trade, under the 
impression that they shall soon be able to 
manufacture sufficient to supply their own 
demands. 

Jamaica papers are haif-filled with details 
of atrocious acts of piracy. It appears that 
the island of Cuba is literally a nest of pi- 
yates. The coast swarms with them; and 
there is good reason to believe that every 
public officer, from the Captain General of 
the island to the alcaides of the pettiest 
villages, partakes of their plunder. 


Foreign News.— Domestic Occurrences. 
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CHINA. 
The Canton Register of the 13th Decem- 


ber mentions the destruction of a Chinese 
theatre by fire, attended with the loss of 
many lives. At the district of Shantak, a 
religious drama was to be performed in ho- 
nour of one of the idols of the land, and 
an immense crowd of women and children 
were assembled to be spectators. It is usual 
to announce the play by beating a drum, at 
three successive periods, and letting off 
rockets. The second drum and a large 
rocket proclaimed the near approach of the 
performance; but the rocket fell on the 
leaf-covered stand which contained the wo- 
men and children, set it.on fire, and burnt 
it to the ground, occasioning the melan- 
choly death of upwards of sixty persons. 


—_ 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


A society of Archers has been formed in 
the Isle of Wight, through the exertions of 
Thomas Hastings, esq. Collector of the 
Customs at Cowes, who is one of the most 
scientific adepts at this martial sport in the 
kingdom. The members are composed of 
Jadies and gentlemen, residents of the 
island; and there are a few non-residents 
admitted as honorary members. Lady Bar- 
rington is the Lady Patroness. The first 
meeting of this newly-formed Society took 
place in Carisbrook Castle, in the Place of 
Arms, on Monday the 18th June. 

A prospectus of anew Ship-canal, for ves- 
sels of upwards of 400 tons burden, from 
Londen to Bristol, has lately been issued. 
The proposed direction is from Deptford to 
Sydenham, Epsom, Odiham, and Devizes. 
It will cut through the Basingstoke canal in 
four places, and that of the Avon in nine. 
Near Odiham it is intended to form a capa- 
cious basin, from which a canal to bear 
ships ef 700 tons burden, will communicate 
with Portsmouth Harbour. The estimate 
for this undertaking is 1,000,000/. and the 
annual revenue to be produced by it is com- 
puted at 500,000/. 

Considerable improvements are making on 
parts of the old Roman road, or mail-road, 
between Lincoln and Barton. Judicious 
levelling is carrying on, the centre being in 
many places raised above the sides to a.de- 
gree .obviously dangerous. In filling up 
some of the precipices of this sort by low- 
ering the middle, a large number of skele- 
tons have been found, and are daily turned 
up, on that part of the line between Hack- 
thorn Lodge and the cottage called Midge 
Inn, or Aisthorpe Lodge. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1829. 
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An elegant monument, from the chisel of 
Mr. Chislett, of Beaminster, has been 
erected in the parish church of Hawkchurch, 
co. Dorset, to the memory of Adm. Domett. 

Valuable black and clouded marble cliffs 
have been discovered at Lidstep Haven, near 
Tenby in Pembrokeshire, on the property 
of John Phillipps Adams, esq., specimens of 
which have been prepared by Mr. Williams, 
of St. Florence ; who states, as his opinion, 
that the quality is equal in every respect to 
the very best Italian marble imported into 
this country. 

Meetings have been held in various parts 
of the country to establish institutions to 
assist the industrious poor in sickness with 
advice, drugs, cordials, &c. The plan ori- 
ginated at Southam, Warwickshire, where 
it has been put into practice by Mr. Smith, 
a surgeon, under the appellation of the Self- 
supporting, Charitable, and Parish Dispen- 
sary, and subsequently at other places. The 
funds are drawn from parochial contribu- 
tions, subscriptions of opulent persons, and 
by voluntary subscriptions from the poor 
themselves. The plan is calculated to pro- 
duce incalculable benefit in populous dis- 
tricts, especially in situations remote from 
established hospitals. 

The wives of several respectable trades- 

eople in Gravesend ately deserted their 
eee and their families for Ashton-ugder- 
Lyne, there to meet and be present at the 
coming of Joanna Southcott’s young Shiloh, 
who, as foretold by the Southcottian pro- 
phets, was to arrive there on a given day. 
These devout ladies, moreover, in order to 
make suitable presents to the Shiloh, took 
considerable supplies of money; one of 
them 500/. Some of them have left many 
small children, 
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May 25. The populous village of Leigh- 
upon-Mendip was visited by the most cala- 
mitous conflagration ever remembered to 
have occurred in the neighbourhood. The 
fire commenced at three o'clock in the after- 
noon in a carpenter’s shop, and so rapid was 
the P ogress of the flames, aided by a strong 
north-easterly wind, that in the short space 
of three hours, fifteen dwelling-houses, with 
workshops, stables, &c. together with the 
greatest part of the furniture, beds, wear- 
ing apparel, working tools, &c. &c. of the 
sufferers, were utterly destroyed; thus leav- 
ing 15 poor families, amounting to 54 souls, 
destitute of house or home. 

June 9. The ceremony of Elon Montem 
took place this day. The object of it is to 
obtain a collection for the head scholar on 
the foundation, preparatory to his removal 
for the university, by laying all the specta- 
tors and passengers under a contribution, 
demanded as money for ‘¢ salt,” for which a 
ticket is given, with the motto of ‘* Mos pro 
lege.” Notwithstanding the many objections 
made to the continuance of this custom, on 
the grounds of its inutility, every successive 
Montem seems to out-do its predecessor, 
not only from the increased number of visi- 
tors of the highest rank and fashion, but the 
increase of the collection, which this year 
has surpassed any within the recollection of 
the oldest Etonian. 

June 9. A serious riot occurred at Cur- 
rick-on-Suir, Ireland. A party of the 65th 
had just arrived, and one of the privates 
asked a drummer of the 76th, as to the 
quarters, and what sort of folks the towns- 
people were? ** They’re a set of ras- 
eally papists,” replied the drummer; on 
which the soldier, who happened to be a 
eatholic, knocked down the drummer. An 
affray instantly commenced, the inhabitants 
taking part with the 65th, and in the battle 
two women and one man were mortally 
wounded. The Protestant rector, the Rev. 
Mr. Grady, (also a magistrate) was riding 
rapidly towards the scene of action, when 
he accidentally rode against a mounted po- 
lice, and was so much injured by his horse 
falling upon him, that he died shortly after. 

June 10. ‘The inhabitants of Hounslow, 
Hampton, Twickenham, and Hanworth, 
were thrown into the utmost alarm by the 
blowing up of the corning-house of the pow- 
der-mill on Hounslow-heath, with the des- 
truction of two of the workmen employed 
on the works. The mills are the property 
of Messrs. Curtis, Harvey, and Co., and 
within the last three years no Jess than three 
explosions have taken place on the site 
where the present catastrophe occurred. 


——}— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
The neighbourhood of Spitalfields has 


or some time presented a scene of riot and 
confusion, owing to disagreements between 
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the silk weavers and their employers in re- 
gard to the prices paid for labour. A de- 
structive system of cutting the webs has been 
pursued whenever the masters have not paid 
the price which the associated journeymen 
considered sufficient. Another practice of 
sealing the webs has also been adopted, in 
order to put a stop to farther working, till 
the price required was paid. Several cases 
were brought before the Magistrates of Wor- 
ship-street; but in general there has not 
been evidence sufficient to convict the indi- 
viduals suspected of these outrages. On 
Wednesday the 27th of May, Bethnal 
Green and its neighbourhood was a scene of 
considerable riot and confusion, produced by 
several hundred journeymen weavers and 
others, who attacked five officers of the Bow- 
street patrole with stones and other missiles, 
These officers had under their protection two 
foremen of a silk manufactory, who were ob- 
noxious to the weavers, So violent was the 
assault that the life of one of the officers is 
considered in danger. They in vain drew 
their cutlasses, and fired their pistols in the 
air; and there is every reason to suppose 
that they would have been operpowered and 
beaten to death, had not a strong reinforce- 
ment of the patrol come to their assistance. 
Five of the ringleaders were taken into cus- 
tody. The Corporation of London have 
withheld the intended grant of 1,000/. to re- 
lieve the distresses in Spitalfields, owing to 
the continued rivtous behaviour of the 
weavers. 

Ata late meeting of the London Mission- 
ary Society, at the Rev. Rowland Hill’s 
Chapel, the sum of 2,500. was subscribed in 
support of new missions to South Africa ; 
and it was aunounced that a similar meeting 
had been lately held at Manchester, when 
20001, was contributed to the Society. 

June 2. The Members of the Law 
Institution, established for the purpose 
of building a hall and library for the use of 
attorneys and solicitors, held their third an- 
nual meeting in Furnival’s-inn-hall, when 
William Tooke, Esy. F.R.S. was elected to 
the chair. The report of the committee of 
management stated, that the purchase of the 
site in Chancery-lane had been completed 
for 13,408/. That premiums for architec- 
tural designs for the building having been 
advertised, the committee had received sixty- 
two sets of plans, from which they had se- 
lected those of Mr. L. Vullaimy and Mr. T. 
L. Donaldson, to whom the proposed pre- 
miums of one hundred guineas, and fifty 
guineas, were awarded, and the former ap- 
pointed architect. The proposed capital 
of 50,0001. might be considered as com- 
pleted. Several members had made nu- 
merous donations to the library, of useful 
and expensive works, and many valuable 
publications had been received from authors 
and editors, 

Court of Common Pleas, June 8. De Cres- 

igny v. Wellesley.—This was an action for 
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defamation, in the delivery by the defendant 
of certain false and scandalous libels against 
the plaintiff, Sir W. De Crespigny, with a 
view to their publication in the Age and 
Sunday Times newspapers, charging him 
with incest and adultery. Mr. Serjeant 
Wilde, for the plaintiff, stated that two 
ladies, the Misses Long, sisters of the late 
Mrs. Wellesley, thought it right to insti- 
tute certain proceedings for the purpose of 
determining who should have the guardian- 
ship of the children of the defendant and 
Mrs. Wellesley, the late Miss Long. The 
Court of Chancery decided that Mr. Welles- 
ley was not a proper person for that trust. 
The whole matter was judicially investigated, 
and the decision was unfavourable to Mr, 
Wellesley ; nothing remained, therefore, 
but that the judgment of the Court should 
be carried into effect, unless Mr. Wellesley 
could deter those by whom the proceedings 
were instituted from acting on the decision 
of the Lord Chancellor. For the purpose 
of effecting that object Mr. Wellesley pub- 
lished the present libels. The proofs of 
the publication of the libels in the two jour- 
nals were put in, and that they were fur- 
nished by Mr. Wellesley himself. A verdict 
was returned for the plaintiff,—damages 
10001. 

June 3. The House of Lords came to 
a decision in the case of For v. the Bishop of 
Chester. The question was, whether the 
sale of an advowson, with a view to the next 
presentation, while the incumbent was in a 
dying state, and did actually die on the same 
day, after the execution of the conveyance, 
was simoniacal? The Court of King’s 
Bench decided that it was, and the case was 
brought, by writ of error, to the Lords, and 
was argued in the presence of most of the 
Judges of the Courts below. Chief Justice 
Best delivered the unanimous opinion of the 
Judges, that the sale was not simoniacal. 
In this opinion the House concurred, and 


the judgment of the Court below was re- 
versed. 

June 6. The Lord Bishop of London 
performed the ceremony of consecration ta 
the new church lately erected in the parish 
of Kensington. The church is situate on 
the west side of Brompton-square, and about 
100 yards back from the road. It is a very 
neat Gothic structure of brick work, stand- 
ing directly east and west, and is calculated 
to accommodate 1,500 persons. The in- 
side of the church is neat, and altogether 
without extravagant or unnecessary orna- 
ment. This church, together with a hand- 
some chapel, nearly finished, situate in 
another part of the parish, are built partly 
with a sum of 12,000/. which was granted to 
the parish by the commissioners for building 
churches. The church and chapel will cost 
about 24,0001., so that the inhabitants will 
be taxed to pay off the money borrowed on 
bonds; and the interest, and this sum, b' 
an Act of Parliament which vests the church 
affairs in the hands of trustees, must be 
liquidated within 40 years from its date. 

June 6. According to the Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, which 
was read at the 25th Anniversary Meeting 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the net 
receipts of the suciety up to the 1st of April 
were 86,2591. 10s. 6d. being 7,315/. 12s. 7d. 
over last year’s receipts. The number of 
Bibles and Testaments issued during the 
year amounted to 365,424, being an excess 
of 29,154 over that of any one year since 
the commencement of the society. 

June 18. The High Court of Delegates 
decided that the parochial schoolmasters of 
Scotland, not being a corporate body, were 
not competent to appeal against the judg- 
ment given in the prerogative court of Can- 
terbury, by which the will of the late Mr. 
Farquhar, of Fonthill, was set aside, and he 
was declared to have died intestate. The 
Court, therefore, dismissed the appeal. 


—-}-— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

May 22. 36th Foot, Major Lord George 
Hervey, 60th Foot, to be Major. 

60th Ft. Maj. Hon. Ch. Grey to be Major. 

90th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Lord George W. 
Russell, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

9ath Foot, Capt. Ph. Mair to be Major. 

Unattached.—Major W. Bush, 99th Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. of Infantry. 

Brevet. — Major-Gen. Sir T. Sydney 
Beckwith, K. C. B. to be Lieut.-Gen. in 
the East Indies only, Sir T. Beckwith 
having been appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Company’s Forces at Bombay. 

June 4. Right Hon. Sir W. Draper Best, 
Kant. to be Baron Wynford, of W ynford 
Eagle, co. Dorset. 


Col. Fred. Wm. Trench to be Storekeeper 
of the Ordnance of the United Kingdom. 

The Earl of Rosslyn to be a Member of 
the Privy Council, and Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. 

Right Hon. Sir Nicholas Conyngham 
Tyndal to be Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and sworn of the 
Privy Council. 

Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Esq. ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General, and Knighted. 

June 10. Lieut.-Gen. Lord R. E. H. So- 
merset to be Lieut.-Gen. of the Ordnance 
of the United Kingdom. 

Sir James Welwood Moncrieff, Bart. to 
be one of the Lords of Justiciary in Soot- 


land. 
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Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Aldeburgh.—Spencer Horsey Kilderbee, of 
Great Glembexi, Suffolk, Esq. 
Cambridge Town.—Col. Fred. W. Trench, 
. re-elected. 
Cambridge University.—W . Cavendish, Esq. 
Tralee.—Robert Vernon Smith, of Savile- 
row, Middlesex, Esq. 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis.—Sir Edw. 
Burtenshaw Sugden, Knt. re-elected. 
Weaxford.—Sir Robert Wigram, Knt. 








Ecc esiasTIcaL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. S. H. Banks, Cowlioge P. C. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Bathurst, Hollesley R. Suffolk. 

Rev, J.Bethune, Kilbride Church, Inverness. 

Rev. Horativ Bolton, Ashby and Obey with 
Thirne R. Norfolk; and Docking V. in 
same county. 

Rev. C. G. Boyles, Buriton R. with Peters- 
field Ch. Hants. 

Rev. D. Campbell, Aucharacle Ch. Argyle. 

Rev. G.Coldham, Pensthorpe R. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. Cook, Cress Ch. in Island of Lewis, 
Ross-shire. 

Rev. J. E. Daniel, Weybrean St. Mary V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Dickinson, Compton Dundon V. 
Somerset. 

Rev. J. G. Dobree, Fleet Marston R. Bucks. 

Rev. T. D. Dolben, Ipsley R. Warwickshire. 

Rev. D. Felix, Lianilar V. Cardiganshire. 

Rev. D. Gordon, Stoer Ch. Sutherlandshire. 

Rev. R. Harvey, Hornsey R. co. Middlesex. 

Rev. W. R. Halden, Oldbury P. C. Salop. 

Rev. J. P. Jones, Alton V. co. Stafford. 

Rev. Hewitt Linton, Nossington with Yar- 
well V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. A. Mackenzie, Strontian Ch. 
gyllshire. 

Rev. D. Mackenzie, Keanlochbervie Ch. 
Sutherlandshire. 


Ar- 


Preferments.— Births.— Marriages. 
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Rev. W. Macqueen, Trumisgarry Ch. Inver- 
ness-shire. 

Rev. O. Mathias, Horsford V. with Hor- 
sham St. Faith P. C. annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Mellard, Caddington V. co. Beds. 

Rev. J. W. D. Merest, Staindrop V. with 
Cockfield R. annexed, co. Durham. 

Rev. J. Nicholson, Stenscholl Ch. Isle of 


Sky. 

Rev. J. C. Prosser, Newchurch R. co. 
Monmouth. 

Rev. R. Reid, Hallin in Watternish Ch. 
Inverness-shire. 

Rev. C. Rookes, Teffont Ewyas R. Wilts. 

Rev. A. Ross, Ullapool Ch. Ross-shire, 

Rev. H. Salmon, Hartley Wintney V. Hants. 

Rev. H. W. Salmon, Lidgate R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Sydney Smith, Combeflorey R. co. So- 
merset, and Halberton V. co. Devon. 

Rev. T. Speidell, Crick R. co, Northamp. 

Rev. G. W. Steward, Caister St. Edmund 
and Trinity R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. L. Tugwell, Longbridge Deverill V. 
Wilts. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. A. Fitzclarence, to the Duke of 
Clarence. 
Rev. C. A. Morgan, in Ordinary to the King. 
Rev. W. Ricketts, to the Duke of Cum- 
berland. 





Civit PRererMENTS, 
Rev. Joseph Cooke, to be Head Master of 
Newark Free Grammar School. 
Rev. W. Hopwood, to be Master of Hitchin 
Free Grainmar School, Herts. 

Rev. John Shillibeer, to be Head Master 
of the Free Grammar School at Oundle. 
Rev. C. K. Williams, to be Master of the 

Grammar School, Lewis. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


May 5. The wife of Dr. Gilbert, Prin- 
cipal of Brazennose College, Oxford, a dau. 
17. At Rome, the wife of Major-Gen. 
Tolley, a dau. 19. The wife of C. Phi- 
lips, esq. Barrister, a son. 24. At his 
seat, Kilmory, Argyleshire, the lady of Sir 
John Powlett Orde, Bart. a dau. 31. At 
Stanmer, Sussex, the Countess of Chiches- 
ter, a dau. Lately. At Newbridge, Derry 
Dawlish, the resid. of her father, Col. Roch- 
fort, M. P. the lady of E. W. Meade, esq. 
a son and heir. In Arlingion-street, 
the Lady Mary Stephenson, a dau 
June 11. At Dublin, the Countess of Erroll, 


























a dau. 12. The lady of Lieut.-Colonel 
Geo. Pollock, C. B. Bengal Army, a son. 
13. At Totteridge-park, the lady of J. 
Browne, esq. M. P. a dau. 14. In Con- 
naught-place, the lady of Sir C. H. Covie, 
Bart. M. P. a son. 15. At Rookwood, 
Surrey, the Right Hon, Lady Ch, Spencer 
Churchill, a dau. In Grosvenor-square, 
the Countess of Mountcharles, a dau.u—— 
17. At Englefield-green, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Salway, a dau. In Stratford-place, 
the lady of G. W. Tapps, esq. M. P. a son. 

24, In Abingdon-street, the wife of 
John Bull, esq. a dau. 




















— en 
MARRIAGES. 


March i4. At Maita, Lieut, James, 85th 
Light Infantry, eldest son of John James, 
esq. of Shelford, Cambridgeshire, to Susan- 
nah Amie Ann, third dau. of Col. the Hun. 


W. H. Gardner, and niece of the late Vice- 
Adm. Visc. Gardner, K.C.B. 

May 2. At West Ham, Mujor Edward 
Pearson, E.1.C. to Harriet, fifth dau. of 
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the late Wm. Stanley, esq. of Maryland- 

oint, Stratford, Essex. Ss. At &. 

[ary’s, Lambeth, John Chas. Stahlschmidt, 
esq. to Sarah, dau. of Thos. Lett, esq. 
5. At Hastiugs, the Rev. Edw. Cardwell, 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in 
Oxford University, and Rector of Stoke 
Bruern, Northamptonsh. to Cecilia, youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Feilden of Witton 
House, Lancashire. 19. At Astbury, 
Cheshire, Thos. Kinnersley, esq. of Clough 
Hall and Ashley, co. Stafford, to Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Dixon, of Al- 
lerton Gledhon, co. York, and niece to 
Lady Warburton. At West Malling, the 
Rev. W. M. Tucker, Rector of All Saints, 
Colchester, to Agnes Sophia, youngest dau. 
of John Bax, esq. At the British Am- 
bessador’s Chapel, Paris, Chas. Hay Seton, 
esq. 5th Drag. Guards, second son of the 
late Sir Alex. Seton, Bart. of Abercorn, to 
Caroline, dau. of Walter Parry Hodges, esq. 
20. At St. James’s, Westminster, T. 
Gabb, esq. of Abergavenny, to Marcia, dau. 
of the late Sir Christ. Willoughby, bt. 
At Gloucester, Capt. C. H. Raymond, E.1.C. 
to Miss Warner, of the Spa. 26. At 
North Meols, co. Lancaster, Thomas Adam, 
esq. solicitor, in Halifax, to Caroline, se- 
cond dau. of Thos. Edwards, esq. of South- 
port, late bookseller in Halifax. At War- 
grave, Berks, Edm. Currie, eldest son of J. 
£. Currie, esq. of Standlake Park, to Mar- 
garet, third dau. of the late Geo. Valentine 
Cooke, esq. of Hertford-street, London. 
At Luckham, the Rev. G. Ross, to Jane, 
dau. of the Rev. R. F. Gould, Rector. 
28. At Kensington, John Speed Davies, 
esq. of Bernard-str. Russell-sq. to Isabella 
Anne, dau. of the late Nath. Huson, esq. 
barrister-at-law, 29. John Strong Arm- 
strong, esq. Eccles-street, Dublin, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of W. Bruce, D. D. Belfast —— 
30. At. St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Chas. Pres- 
ton, esq. of Sewardstone, Essex, to Betsey, 
only dau. of Thos. Towle, esq. of King’s- 
road, Bedford-row. At Bath, the Rev. 
Thos. Lathbury, to Sarah, fifth dau. of Da- 
niel Connor, esq. of Norfolk-crescent. 
At Cheriton, Kent, Thos. du Boulay, esq. 
of Walthamstow, Essex, to Harriett, third 
dau. of the Rev. Julius Drake Brockman, 
At Florence, Sir Grenville Temple, 
Bart. to Mary, dau. of Geo. Baring, esq. 
At Bridstow, Herefordshire, Emma, dau. of 
Whaley Armitage, of Moraston, to Capt. 
John Willis Watson, Bombay Artillery. 
At Padworth, Berks, the Rev. J. Knipe, of 
Aldermaston, to Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
W. Stephens, esq. of Padworth. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. C. E. Henry, esq. to 
Jane, youngest dau. of late E. H. Mortimer, 
esq. of Bellefield-house, Wilts. Capt. 
E. W. Astley, R. N. to Lydia, dau. of Jas. 
Pitman, esq. of Dunchideock-house, near 
Exeter. At Exeter, Rev. Sydney Cornish, 
Vicar of South Newington, to Jane, eldest 
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dau. of S. Kingdon, esq. Southernhay.—— 
At Orston, Nottinghamsh. the Rev. C. J. 
Fynes Clinton, Rector of Cromwell, Not- 
tinghamshire, to Rosabella, youngest dau. 
of John Mathews, esq. of Tynemouth. 

June 1. At Paris, Robert Bree, M.D. 
of George-street, Hanover-square, to Eliz. 
widow of Major Malkin, late 21st Dragoons. 
At Langley Colnbrook, Edw. Gresley 
Stone, esq. of Chambers-court, Worcester- 
shire, and of Coptfold Hall, Essex, to Susan, 
third dau. of the Rev. Dr. Shepherd. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, T. Calverley, 
esq. of Ewell House, Surrey, to Eliz. Gold- 
wyer, widow of the late C. Blagrave, esq. 
of Berkeley-square. 2. At Wickham 
Market, the Rev. E. J. Bell, Vicar of Wick- 
ham Market, to Fanny, seventh dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Eyre, Rector of St. Giles’s, 
Reading. 3. At Cardiff, E. W. Durn- 
ford, esq. Royal Eng. eldest son of Lieut.- 
col, A. W. Durnford, to Eliz. Rebecca, se- 
cond dau. of John Langley, of Cardiff, esq. 
— 4. At Great Malvern, W. Candler, 
esq. R. N. of the Lodge, Worcestershire, 
to Louisa, dau. of John Evered, esq. of Hill 
House, co. Somerset. At Audley, Capt. 
Hebden, to Jane, dau. of the late Thomas 
Kinnersley, esq. of Clough Hall, Staffordsh. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Ro- 
bert Dering, esq. Rifle Brigade, to Letitia, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir George Shee, 
bart. of Lockleys, co. Hertford. At 
Edgebaston, Warwicksh. the Rev. W. Far- 
quhar Hook, to Anne Delicia, eldest dau. of 
Dr. John Johnstone, of Galabank, N. B. 
and of Monument House, Edgebaston. 
6. At Heytesbury, John Croomes, esq. of 
Walham Green, Middlesex, to Mary Eliz. 
eldest dau. of the Rev. D. Williams, of 
Heytesbury. At St. Margaret’s, Thos. 
Parratt, esq. of the Inspector-general’s 
Office, to Miss Rose. 9. At Bramdean, 
Wilts, Sir John Maxwell Tylden, late Lieut. 
Col. 52d Reg. of Milsted, Kent, to Eliz. 
only dau. of the Rev. H. Lomax Walsh, 
LL.D. of Grimblesthorpe, Lincolush. 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Capt. Bax, 
E.LC. to Anne, fourth dau. of John Hanson, 
esq. of Russell-sq. and late of the Rookery, 
Woodford, Essex. At Christchurch, 
St. Marylebone, Adam Duff, esq. third son 
of R. W. Duff, esq. of Fetteresso Castle, 
Kincardineshire, N. B. to Eleanor, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. Thos. Fraser, of 
Woodcot House, Oxfordsh. At Blooms- 
bury, the Rev. Wm. Brownlow, to Fanny, 
only dau. of R. J. Chambers, esq. of Middle 
Temple, and grand-dau. of the late Sir Ro- 
bert Chambers, Chief Justice of Bengal. 
10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John 
Longe, Esq. of Spixworth Park, Norfolk, - 
to Caroline Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Francis 
Warneford, esq. of Warneford-place, Wilts. 
11. At Goudhurst, Kent, Francis Law, 
esq. of Bedgebury House, to Cath, eldest 
dau, of the Rev. W. B. Harrison. 
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LANDGRAVE OF Hesse-HomBurc. 


April 2. At Homburg, in his 60th 
year, his Serene Highness Frederic-Jo- 
seph-Louis, Sovereign Landgrave of 
Hesse Homburg; brother-in-law to His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain. 

His Highness was the eldest son of 
the Landgrave Frederic-Louis, whom he 
succeeded Jan. 20, 1820. He was mar- 
ried at the Queen’s Palace, Buckingham 
House, April 7, 1818, to the Princess 
Elizabeth, third daughter of his late 
Majesty, King George the Third. (See 
an account of the marriage in our vol. 
LXxXxvill, i. 365.) They left the country 
in the middle of the following June. 
** Every body,” says the author of ‘An 
Autumn near the Rhine,” published in 
1818, ‘‘speaks well of the Prince, as a 
brave, honest soldier.”? A description of 
his territories, quoted from the same 
publication, will be found in our vol, 
LXXXVIII. ii, 435. 

The Landgrave is succeeded by a 
younger brother. 

Earv oF BRIDGEWATER. 

April... At Paris, aged 72, the Right 
Hon. and Rev. Francis Henry Egerton, 
eighth Earl of Bridgewater, ninth Vis- 
count Brackley and Baron Ellesmere, 
and a Prince of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, senior Prebendary of Durham, Rec- 
tor of Whitchurch and Middle in Shrop- 
shire, M.A., F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

The title of Bridgewater, which with 
this nobleman has become extinct, was 
first suggested as the reward of a meri- 
torious and virtuous Chancellor, one of 
the best in the whole list of those who 
bave kept the Great Seal of this country. 
From some difficulty in selecting * the 
title, however, the patent forthe Earldom 
was not completed before the Chancel- 
lor’s death, when it was bestowed upon 
his son. Ina letter of the period, the 
circumstances are thus related: ‘* The 
15th of this present [March 1616-17], 
the late Lord Chancellor left this world, 
heing visited in articulo mortis, or not 
full balf an hour before, by the new 
Lord Keeper [Bacon], with a message 
from his Majesty that he meant pre- 
sently to bestow upon him the title of 





* In June 1616, it was uncertain 
whether the Lord Chancellor was to be 
Earl of Cambridge, Flint, or Bucking- 
ham. Nichols’s Progresses of King 
James the First, vol.1v. p. 1095. 


Earl of Bridgewater, to make bim Pre- 
sident of the Council, and give him a 
pension of 3000/. a year during his life. 
But he was so far past, that no words or 
worldiy comfort could work with him, 
but only thanking his Majesty for his 
gracious favour, said ‘ these things were 
all to him but vanities.” But his son, 
though he lay then (and so doth still) as 
it were bound hand and foot with the 
gout, did not neglect this fair offer of 
the Earldom, but hath solicited it ever 
since, with hopeful success at first, the 
King having given order for the warrant; 
yet it sticks 1 know not where, unless it 
be that he must give down more milk ; 
though, if all be true that is said, 20,0002. 
was a fair sop before. His father left a 
great estate both in wealth and lands ; 
15,000/. a year is the least that is talked 
of, and some speak of much more.” Tt 
Scroop the fourth Earl of Bridgewater, 
was in 1720 advanced to the titles of 
Marquis of Brackley and Duke of Bridge- 
water, which became extinct with his 
younger son Francis, the third who 
enjoyed them, in i803. That Duke’s 
vast property in internal navigation was 
hequeathed to his nephew the present 
Marquess of Stafford, with remainder to 
the Marquess’s second son Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, the present Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland. To his cousin Lieut.- 
Gen. Egerton, who succeeded him as se- 
venth Earl of Bridgewater (and was 
brother to the nobleman now deceased), 
the Duke bequeathed Ashridge in Hert- 
fordshire, with the other family estates 
in Buckinghamshire, Shropshire, and 
Yorkshire, tv the amount of 30,0062. 
per ann.; and the greater part of his 
property in the funds, which amounted 
to about 600,000/. The seventh Earl 
survived until 1823, but left no chil- 
dren. His Countess, who was the only 
daughter and heiress of Samuel Hayues, 
Esq. is still living. The title then de- 
volved on the subject of this memoir. 
His Lordship was born Nov. 11, 1756, 
the younger of two sons of the Right 
Rev. John, Lord Bishop of Durham, by 
Lady Anna Sophia Grey, daughter and 
coheiress of Henry Duke of Kent. He 
was educated at Eton, and afterwards at 
All Souls Coilege, Oxford, where he at- 
tained the degree of M.A. in 1780. In 
the same year his father appointed him 
a Prebendary uf Durham. In 1781 the 
Duke of Bridgewater presented him to 





+ Ibid. vol. i. p. 266, 
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the Rectory of Middle in Shropshire ; as 
he did in 1797 to that of Whitchurch in 
the same county; and he retained them 
both until his death. Mr. Egerton was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1784, and of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1791. In 1796 he published in 4to. 
an edition of the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides, “ cum scholiis, versione Latina, 
variis lectionibus, Valekenari notis inte- 
gris, et selectis aliorum vv. dd. quibus 
suas adjecit Fran. Hen. Egerton.” By 
this learned work, which is described in 
the preface as partly the result of what 
he bad gathered at Eton from bis mas- 
ters Drs, Foster and Davies, Mr. Egerton 
acquired considerable credit. It was 
printed at Oxford, and is noticed in our 
review, vol. LXvI. pp. 851, and by cor- 
respondents in the same volume, pp. 
901, 1009. Another classical production 
of the same editor was ‘*‘ A Fragment of 
an Ode of Sappho, from Longinus; also 
an Ode of Sappho, from Dionysius Ha- 
licarn.”’ in 8vo. 

In 1793 Mr. Egerton communicated 
to the fifth volume of the Biographia 
Britannica, a Life of Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, extending to 19 pages. This 
memoir, greatly enlarged to 80 folio 
pages, still after the form of arrange- 
ment adopted in the Biographia Britan- 
nica, was reprinted for his private use in 
1798, the number being 250 copies. It 
was then entitled ‘A compilation of 
various authentic evidences and histori- 
eal authorities, tending to illustrate the 
Life and Character of Thomas Egerton, 
Lord Ellesmere, Viscount Brackley, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, &c. &e. &e. 
and the nature of the times in which he 
was Lord Keeper and Lord Chancellor.”” 
This long article he in 1802 persuaded 
the booksellers to reprint for the sixth 
volume of the Biographia Britannica, 
then in progress ; together with a me- 
moir of bis father, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, which had previously been pre- 
fixed to the third volume of Hutchin- 
son’s “‘ History of Durbam.” That por- 
tion of the * Biographia Britannica,” 
when still unfinished, was consumed at 
the fire of Mr. Nichols’s printing-office 
in 1808. There is, however, an edition 
of it in folio, ‘ printed for private distri- 
bution,” which bears the date 1807, and 
has the addition of a Memoir of Francis 
third Duke of Bridgewater. 

In the xviith volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Society of Arts; is a descrip- 
tion from Mr, Egerton’s pen, of the un- 
derground Inclined Plane, executed by 
the late Duke of Bridgewater, at Walk- 
den-Moor, in Lancashire. This was af- 
terwards printed in French, Paris, 8vo. 
1803; and another of Mr. Egerton’s 
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productions is entitled, “‘A Letter to 
the Parisians, and the French Nation, 
upon Inland Navigation, consisting of a 
defence of the public character of his 
Grace Francis Egerton, late Duke of 
Bridgewater, including notices and anec- 
dotes concerning Mr. James Brindley.” 
This was printed in two parts, 8vo. 1819, 
and 1820. 

In January 1808, Mr. Egerton, and 
his sister Lady Amelia, the wife of Sir 
Abraham Hume, were raised, by his Ma- 
jesty’s sign manual, to the rank of Earl’s 
children; and on the 2Ist of October, 
1823, he succeeded his brother in his 
titles, 

His Lordship had for many years re- 
sided entirely at Paris. He printed there 
in 1814, ** Lettre inédité de Ja Seigueurie 
de Florence au Pape Sixte IV. 21 Juillet, 
1478.” 4to. He also continued to amuse 
himself with domestic biography ; and in 
1826 he printed for private circulation 
some ‘* Family Anecdotes,’’ from which 
some extracts will be found in the Lite- 
rary Gazette for 1827, pp. 121, 153. 

The Earl’s singularities were a gene- 
ral topic for conversation at Paris. He 
had, at the time of his death, his house 
nearly filled with dogs and cats, which 
he had picked up at different places. 
Of the fifteen dogs which he kept, two 
were admitted to the honours of his 
table, and the whole of them were fre 
quently dressed up in clothes like human 
beings. Sometimes a fine carriage, con- 
taining balf a dozen of them, was seen 
in the streets drawn by four horses, and 
accompanied by two footmen. In his 
Jast days, when su debilitated as to be 
unable to leave his own grounds, he is 
said to have adopted a strange substitute 
for the sports of the field, to which he 
had been addicted. Into the garden at 
the back of his house, there were placed 
about 300 rabbits, and as many pigeons 
and partridges, whose wings bad been 
cut. Provided with a gun, and sup- 
ported by servants, he would enter the 
garden and shoot two or three bead of 
game, to be afterwards put upon the 
table as his sporting trophies ! 

The Eari’s remains were brought to 
England for interment. His will has 
been proved in the Prerogative Court, 
Doctors’ Commons, by John Charles 
Claremont, Esq. (a banker, and partner 
in the house of Lafitte, in Paris,) Tho- 
mas Phillips, Esq. and Eugene Auguste 
Barbier, Esq. who are the executors. The 
will is long and very extraordinary, and 
there are added several codicils, equally 
extraordinary. His Lordship leaves le- 
gacies to all his servants, and some 
larger legacies to private individuals, 
He, however, adds that, in case he should 
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be either ‘‘ assassinated or poisoned,” 
the legacies are all to be void. He leaves 
68,0002 to the President of the Royal 
Society, ‘*to be applied according to the 
order and direction of the said President 
of the Royal Society, in full and without 
any diminution or abatement whatso- 
ever, in such proportions and at such 
times, according to his discretion and 
judgment, and without being subject to 
any control or responsibility whatsvever, 
to such person or persons as the said 
President for the time being of the 
aforesaid Royal Society, shall or may 
nominate or appoint and employ ; and it 
is my will and particular request that 
some person or persons be nominated 
and appointed by him to write, print, 
publish, and expose to public sale, one 
thousand copies of a wurk ‘*On the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, 
as manifested in the Creation,” illus- 
trating such work by all reasonable ar- 
guments; as, for instance, the variety 
and formation of God’s creatures, in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms; the effect of digestion, and 
thereby of conversion; the construction 
of the hand of man, and an infinite va- 
riety of arguments, as alsu by disco- 
veries ancient and modern in arts, 
sciences, and in the whole extent of 
literature. And I desire that the profits 
arising from and out of the circulation 
and sale of the aforesaid work shall be 
paid by the said President of the said 
Royal Society as of right, as a further 
remuneration and reward to suck person 
or persons as the said President shall or 
may so nominate, appoint, and employ 
as aforesaid. And I hereby fully autho- 
rize and empower the said President, 
in his own discretion, to direct and 
cause to be paid and advanced to such 
person or persons, during the writing of 
the aforesaid work, the sum of 300/. 
sterling, and also the sum of 500/. ster- 
ling to the same person or persons 
during the printing and preparing of the 
same work for the press, out of and in 
part of said sum of 8,000/. sterling. 
And I will and direct that the remainder 
of the said sum of 8,000/. sterling, or of 
the stocks or funds wherein the same shall 
have been invested, together with all 
interest, dividend or dividends accrued 
thereon, be transferred, assigned, and 
paid over to such person or persons, 
their or his executors, administrators, 
or assigns, as shall have been so nomi- 
nated, appointed, and employed by the 
said President of the said Royal Society, 
at the instance and request of the said 
President, as and when he shall deem 
the object of this bequest to have been 
fully complied with by such person or 
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persons so nominated, appointed, and 
employed by him as aforesaid.” (A 
splendid work on this subject was writ- 
ten by his Lordship, and privately 
printed by Didot some years back.) 
The family manuscripts and papers, to- 
gether with a lock of his mother’s hair, 
and a particular letter, written by her 
to himself, and delivered, at her request, 
after her death, he hopes may be per- 
mitted to be deposited and kept as heir 
looms in the family mansion at Ashridge, 
a permission which was refused to him 
by bis brother, the former Earl of Bridge- 
water, with whom the late Earl does 
not appear to have been on friendly 
terms, although he hopes ‘‘ God will 
forgive his brother as he does.” His 
own manuscripts and autographs he 
leaves tu the British Museum, with the 
interest of 7,000/, to the librarians who 
are to be appointed to take care of 
them, and 5,000/. to augment the col- 
lection of MSS. of that institution. He 
does not even mention his nephews 
by marriage, Lord Farnborough or 
Lord Brownlow, who will succeed to 
the mansicn of Ashridge and most 
of the entailed property, after the 
death of the Countess of Bridgewater. 
His servants are to occupy their stations 
in his grand botel in the rue Sc. Honoré, 
in Paris, for two or three months, after 
which it is to be sold, tegether with all 
his furniture, plate, and jewellery. In 
his will nothing is intimated relating tu 
his favourite dogs. The personal pro- 
perty amounts to 70,000/. 





Bisuop Lioyp. 


May 3\. In Whitehall-place, aged 
44, the Right Reverend Charles Lloyd, 
D.D. Bishop of Oxford, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford. 

Dr. Lloyd was born Sept. 26,1784. His 
father, the Rev. Thomas Licyd, Rector 
of Ashton Sub-Edge, in Gloucestershire, 
was then residing at Downley in Buck- 
inghamshire, and officiating as Curate to 
the Rev. Richard Levett, of West Wy- 
combe. Soon after the birth of his son 
Charles, Mr. Lioyd removed to Braden- 
ham, where he received pupils, and, at a 
later period, he became the tenant of 
Lord Dormer’s seat, called Peterley 
House, his fame and celebrity conti- 
nually increasing with the number. of 
his scholars, who were of the highest 
families in the country. Of many chil- 
dren, four only survived their parents, 
and of these Charles was the eldest; 
his brother Thomas, who was .born 
before him, after running a course as 
brilliant as-ever was granted by Provi- 
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aence to boy, Thomas, the pride and 
flower of Eton, having been cut off in 
the very ripening of his boyhvod. Charles 
received his first instructions at home, 
and was afterwards sent as a colleger to 
Eton, where he remained until he was 
superannuated. In the Lent Term of 
1803 he was admitted at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and commenced residence the 
following term, having brought with 
him not merely sound scholarship, and 
a creditable stock of Greek and Latin 
Jore, but much of arithmetical and ma- 
thematical knowledge, a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the niceties of the 
French language, in which he conversed 
with fluency and elegance, and some 
proficiency in Italian. 

Cyril Jackson was then Dean, a man, 
who made it his especial study to know 
the members of his House, to watch 
their severalintimacies and habits, and to 
scan their failings and their excellencies, 
and who felt a pride in bestowing his 
studentships on those, whom he selected 
as the most deserving. In December 
1804, Charles Lloyd was nominated “the 
Dean’s student ;” and from this period 
we may consider his reputation to have 
received the stamp of authority, while 
among the fortunate circumstances of 
his life may be reckoned the introduc- 
tion which it procured for him to Mr. 
Secretary Peel, who became his pupil, 
while the tutor was still an Under Gra- 
duate. In 1806 Charles Lloyd, after a 
severe examination of three days for the 
degree of B.A, gained the first place on 
the list of “ honours.” Shortly after 
taking his degree, he was invited by the 
Earl of Elgin to become tutor in his fa- 
mily, and he went accordingly to Scot- 
land; but he soon returned, and was 
appointed Mathematical Lecturer at 
Christ Church by Dr. Jackson, who was 
desirous to improve the system of lec- 
turing given in the College, and knew 
the ability and efficacy of Lloyd. No 
man indeed took more pains, than Lloyd 
did, to learn what he taught, no man 
communicated knowledge with more 
clearness, no man took more interest in 
the improvement of those whom he 
taught. Lioyd afterwards became tutor 
and censor, filling in due course the se- 
veral college offices. 

In 1817, Mr. Abbot, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, being promoted 
to the Peerage, Lloyd was deputed to be 
the bearer of an invitation to Mr. Peel, 
soliciting him to accept the vacant seat, 
aud become the representative of the 
University on which he had already re- 
flected the highest credit by .be acade- 
mical honours which he had attained and 
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his abilities as a statesman. Both the 
tutor and the pupil eagerly seized the 
opportunity which thus presented itself, 
of cementing as it were the friendship 
which had commenced in earlier years 5 
and unbounded was the confidence which 
ensued, uninterrupted and increasing 
their mutual affection and regard. 

Meantime Lloyd had entered into 
holy orders, aud devoted his principal 
attention to theological studies. But 
the application of a powerful mind to 
one particular object seldom fails to 
produce distinction. Among his con- 
temporaries Lioyd rose with giant fame, 
defying competition. His knowledge and 
attainments gave him great influence, 
while the correctness of his judgment 
was generally acknowledged, and his 
opinion eagerly solicited, not merely on 
important points relating to the Univer- 
sity, but in matters which affected the 
welfare of individuals. His name soon 
became known far and wide. In 1819, 
therefore, he was selected to succeed the 
present Bishop of Durham as Preacher 
of Lincoin’s lun. He was not long after 
made Chaplain to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the promotion of Dr. 
Mant, the present Bishop of Down and 
Connor, and he was presented by his 
Grace to the living of Bersted in Sussex, 
But this living he did not long retain. 
In 1822 he was appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity on the death of Dr. 
Hodgson, and returned to Oxford, where 
his services daily became more and more 
useful to the public; and he was often 
called upon to puint out men of merit, 
to fill the several stations which became 
vacant. 

As Professor he shone with superior 
eminence; nor was he contented with the 
regular discharge of his duties as an offi- 
cial lecturer, but he became also, if not 
the founder of a new school, at least the 
infuser of a new and more energetic 
spirit, introducing the practice of pri- 
vate teaching in divinity, working inces- 
santly like one impressed with a sense of 
high responsibility, and inculcating in- 
struction, may it not be said? *‘in season 
and out of season.” His pupils were 
attached to ‘him by the affectionate zeal 
which he displayed for their welfare, by 
the warm interest which he tock in all 
that concerned them, and by the ge- 
nuine goodness of an honest, open, sin- 
cere heart, wholly devoid of selfish feel- 
ing, and alive to every generous and 
amiable impression. None applied to 
him for information who did not readily 
obtain it, none conversed with him who 
were not improved in learning, in tem- 
per, in religious feeling, none lived on 
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terms of intimacy with him who did not 
love him. 

With the exception of the last beau- 
tiful edition of the Greek Testament, 
printed in small octavo at the Claren- 
don press, Dr. Lloyd put forth no pub- 
lication in his own name. A work upon 
the Liturgies was ready for the press; 
and some of the old Catechisms were 
actually in the printer’s hands. But 
many important publications, there is 
reason to believe, were put forth by 
others under his sanction and by his 
advice; and some articles that appeared 
in the Reviews are supposed to be his. 
He publicly avowed the article No. VII. 
which appeared inthe British Critic, (Oct. 
1825,) intituled, ‘* View of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Doctrines.” It were superfluous 
to add, that the article evinces much 
knowledge ; and exhibits in a clear view 
the errors of the Romish Church; but 
while the Romish doctrines respecting 
invocation of saints, image worship, 
transubstantiation, absolution, penance, 
confession, &c. are thoroughly sifted and 
exposed; there is a studious disclaiming 
of any ‘** the most remote intention of 
bringing any insinuation against the Ro- 
man Catholics of France, England, or Ire- 
land.” ‘¢ We have brought no charge,” it 
is said, ‘against those individuals of this 
Empire who adhere to their ancient faith, 
we have not willingly imputed to them 
any tenets they disclaim, or accused 
them, in any way, of insincerity, disho- 
nesty, or disguise. Our full belief is, 
that the Roman Catholics of the United 
Kingdom, from their long residence 
among Protestants, their disuse of pro- 
cessions, and other Romish ceremouies, 
have been brought gradually, and almost 
unknowingly, to a more spiritual reli- 
gion and a purer faith.” In another 
passage a distinction is made between 
the principles and the practice of the 
Romish Church. The Church of Eng- 
land, it is said, ‘‘ is unwilling to fix 
upon the principles of the Romish Church 
the charge of positive idolatry; and con- 
tents herself with declaring, that the Ro- 
mish doctrine concerning the adoration, 
as well of images, as of relics, is a fond 
thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranting of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the word of God.” 
(Art. XXII.) “ But in regard to the 
universal practice of the Romish Church, 
she adheres to the declaration of ber 
homilies; and professes her conviction 
that this fond, and unwarranted, and 
unscriptural doctrine, has at all times 
produced, and will hereafter, as long as 
it is suffered to prevail, produce, the sin 
of practical idolatry.” 

In 1827 Dr. Lioyd was advanced to 
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the See of Oxford on the death of Bishop 
Legge; but he seldom appeared in the 
House of Lords, and never spoke until 
the last Session. On the memorable 2d 
of April 1829, the second reading of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill was moved 
by the Duke of Wellington. After a 
speech delivered by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in opposition, and seconded 
by the Primate of Ireland, fourth in the 
debate rose Bishop Lloyd, to support 
the Bill, impressed with the importancé 
of the proposed measure, and urged by 
an imperious sense of duty. 

Master of his subject, he delivered a 
luminous and argumentative speech with 
ease, with spirit, and with eloquence, 
producing the strongest effect in the 
House, convincing the minds of some, 
and listened to by all with the deepest 
interest and attention. 

The main point on which he insisted, 
was the necessity of the measure; and 
he combated the notion that the intro- 
duction of Roman Catholics into the 
Houses of Parliament would be an irre- 
ligious act, bringing down God’s judg- 
ment upon the nation, declaring that he 
had received no new lights, and referring 
to the opinions which he had expressed 
before his advancement to the Bench. 
The conclusion of his speech was sin- 
gularly beautiful; it is thus given in the 
** Mirror of Parliament :” 

‘* My Lords, 1 hope I have not di- 
minished the dangers of the Irish Church, 
they are assuredly very great; but the 
question now before us is, not whether 
the Church of Ireland is in danger, but 
whether the measure now proposed by 
his Majesty’s government is calculated 
to diminish or increase that danger? 
My Lords, after what I have heard with 
great sorrow from the Primate of that 
Church, I will not venture to express a 
strong opinion on the subject; but this 
I must say, that I think I can see in this 
measure some faint gleam of hope, and 
hail the dawning of a brighter day. My 
Lords, I hope that this measure will carry 
English capital into Ireland; and that 
Protestants will go along with it. I 
hope that those who have hitherto lived 
out of their country, in consequence of 
its troubles and disturbances, will, many 
of them, return thither, and encourage 
every thing that is peaceable and good. 
I hope that the Protestant Ministers will 
now find a more willing audience, and 
their instructions a readier admission 
into the hearts of those who hear them. 

** But, my Lords, I will say no more 
on that point. This is the only part of 
the subject which has for some years 
past pressed on my mind, and made me 
hesitate as to the propriety of mea- 
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sures similar to the present; and let 
not, I beseech you, my doubting hopes 
influence your judgments on this mo- 
mentous part of the question now be- 
fore your Lordships. Give to the Church 
of Ireland your most solemn and serious 
consideration. Do not, I entreat you, 
treat with scoffs, or levity, or disrespect, 
the fears, perhaps the too just fears, of 
those who are alarmed and agitated for 
her safety. In the aristocracy of Eng- 
Jand the Church of England bas hitherto 
found her firmest guardians and suppor- 
ters; here let the Church of Ireland find 
them too. On your care, and vigilance, 
and religion, let the United Church of 
England and Ireland securely rest. Pre- 
serve her against the intrigues of the 
cunning, the lust of the avaricious, the 
violence of profligate and rebellious men. 
Preserve her inviolate against that day 
(a day which shall assuredly come) when 
Ireland shall, at last, be converted to a 
holier doctrine and a purer faith. Pre- 
serve her inviolate against that day, when 
the sons of Ireland, returning from a 
longer than Assyrian captivity, sball find 
that the Temple of the Lord has been 
already built, and the foundations have 
been long since laid; and if ye shall do 
this, whatever may be the event of your 
deliberations (as the event is assuredly in 
the hands of Providence), still posterity 
shall say,—that posterity, of whose judg- 
ment we bave been not unkindly or un- 
generously reminded,—posterity will say, 
that the Peers of England, when they 
admitted the lay members of the Ca- 
tholic body into the communion of the 
Legislature, still did not put God out of 
the question, but went about Sion, and 
marked well her bulwarks that they 
might tell them that come after.” 

Some parts of his speech having been 
misrepresented, and other parts misun- 
derstoud, a series of attacks was made 
on him both in the House and out of it. 
These attacks induced him to think of 
publishing a correct copy of it; and 
perhaps it were to be wished that he had 
so done. For either it would have si- 
lenced clamour, or, if it had provoked a 
reply, it would have called forth also the 
strong powers of his mighty mind to 
defend and explain the positions which 
he had laid down, and have established the 
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character of Bishop Lloyd as one of the 
soundest reasoners on the Episcopal 
Bench, and one of the firmest defenders 
of the Church of England. 

But enough of politics. In private 
life Bishop Lloyd was one of the most 
amiable of human beings, keenly alive 
to every domestic tie and every domestic 
duty, frank and open-hearted, generous, 
affectionate, considerate, the delight of 
his family and friends, and adorning and 
improving society with numerous and 
well-timed remarks, arising from ferti. 
lity of ideas, a retentive memory, and a 
peculiar felicity and accuracy of observa- 
tion. In the full possession of health 
and every earthly blessing, he went on 
Saturday, May 2, to the dinner given by 
the Royal Academicians at Somerset- 
house. He returned home unwell, hav- 
ing, as he afterwards stated himself, been 
inconvenienced by a current of air in 
which he sate. The illness, which after 
death was incontestably proved to be in- 
flammation of the lungs, was at first 
considered trifling, and afterwards pro- 
nounced hooping cough; but at length 
it exhibited dangerous symptoms, and, 
after a revival of false hopes on the 28th 
and 29th, terminated fatally on Sunday 
May 31. He died in London at a house 
which he had taken for the season, in 
Whiteball-place ; and his remains were 
interred on the Saturday following in 
the Benchers’ vault under the Chapel of 
Lincoln’s-inn. The funeral, which was 
strictly private, was attended by rela- 
tives only, with the exception of his 
Chaplains, and of Mr. Secretary Peel, 
and his brother the Rev. John Peel. 

In 1822 Dr. Lloyd married a daughter 
of Colonel Stapleton, of Thorpe Lee, in 
the county of Surrey, and has left his 
widow with a family of one son and four 
daughters, the eldest only six years old. 





Dr. JAMES, Bisuop or CaLcuTra. 


Aug. 22. At sea, on board the Mar- 
quis of Huntley, on his way to Penang 
from Calcutta, the Right Rev. John 
Thomas James, D.D. Bishop of Calcutta. 

Bishop James was the second son of 
Thomas James, D.D. Head Master of 
Rugby School,* and the eldest by his 
second marriage with Arabella, the 





* Of whom a memoir will be found in vol. Lxxiv. p. 982, and further particulars 


in Carlisle’s Grammar Schools, vol. ii. p. 681. 


Anotber brief memoir has likewise 


been recently published in a separate publication, which we take this opportunity 


to notice. 


It is a poetical character of about a hundred and fifty lines, entitled 


*“*The Schoolmaster; a Tribute to the Memory of Thomas James, D.D. with a 
short Memoir prefixed. By the Rev. William Birch, M.A.;” and contains several 


pleasing passages. 


Dr. James’s family consisted of five sons and three daughters : 


-—by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. John Mander, of Coventry, he had 
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fourth daughter of Mr.William Caldecott, 
of Rugby. He was a student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he attained the 
degree of M.A. in 1810, and by which 
Society he was presented to the vicarage 
of Flitton, in Bedfordshire, in 1818. It 
was only in 1827 that, on the death of 
Dr. Heber, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Calcutta. In a letter from Judia at 
the time of his primary visitation, he is 
characterized as ‘‘a most pleasant, kind- 


hearted man, and much disposed to con- - 


ciliation, as well as to encourage every 
means for the promotion of the grand 
object in which he is embarked.” 





Lorp VERNON. 


March 27. At Kirkby, Nottingham- 
shire, aged 82, the Right Hon. Henry 
Venables-Vernon, third Lord Vernon; 
elder brother to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

His Lordship was born Sept. 7, 1747, 
the eldest son of George, the first Lord, 
by his third wife, Martha, sister to 
Simon first Earl Harcourt. Having 
married, firstly, Feb. 14, 1779, Eliza- 
beth-Rebecca-Anne, daughter and heir 
of Sir Charles Sedley, Bart., he took the 
name and arms of Sedley, and resided 
for many years at the seat of that family, 
Nuthall, in Staffordshire. After suc- 
ceeding to the family titles, on the 
death of his half-brother George, June 
18, 1813, he resumed the name of 
Vernon. 

By his first Lady his Lordship had 
issue one son and two daughters:—1, 
the Right Hon. George-Charles, now 
Lord Vernon, who was born in 1779, and 
married in 1802, Frances-Maria, only 
daughter and heiress of Admiral the late 
Right Hon. Sir John-Borlase Warren, 
Bart. G. C. B. and has an only son, who 
married in 1824, the eldest daughter of 
Cuthbert Ellison, Esq. M.P. for New- 
eastle; 2. the Hon. Catherine; and 3. 
the Hon. Louisa-Henrietta, married in 
1816, to the Rev. Brooke Boothby, bro- 
ther to Sir William Boothby, Bart., and 
Prebendary of Southwell, who diced on 
the 4th of January last (see p. 186). 
Mrs. Sedley dying July 16, 1793, the 
future Lord Vernon married, secondly, 
Nov. 29, 1795, Alice-Lucy, daughter of 
the late Sir John Whiteford, Bart. and 
by her, who died Aug. 1827, had two 
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sons; 4, the Hon. Henry-Sedley Vernon, 
now Lieut.-Col.in the Grenadier Guards, 
who married in 1822 Eliza-Grace, 
daughter of Edward Coke, of Longford 
Court, Derbyshire, Esq. and has issue; 
and 5. the Hon. and Rev. John-Sedley 
Vernon, a Prebendary of Southwell. 





Sir CuristorpHer HAwkins, Bart. 


April 6. At Trewithen, Cornwall, of 
erysipelas, aged 70, Sir Christopher Haw- 
kins, Bart. Recorder of Grampound and 
St. Ives, Fellow of the Royal, Antiqua- 
rian, and Horticultural Societies, and, at 
the period of his recent retirement, fa- 
ther of the House of Commons. 

Sir Christopher was the elder son of 
Thomas Hawkins, Esq. Colonel in the 
Guards, and M.P. for Grampound, by 
Anne, daughter of James Heywood, Esq. 
of London. He was first returned to 
Parliament in 1784 for the borough of 
St. Michael’s; was re-elected in 1790 
and 1796: and in June 1799, vacated 
bis seat by accepting the Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. In August 1800, 
he was elected on a vacancy for Gram- 
pound; as he was again in 1802 and 
1806. In 1618 he was returned for 
Penrhyn ; and in June 1821, on a vacancy 
for St. Ives. 

Sir Christopher Hawkins was created 
a Baronet, July 28, 1791. As he was 
never married we presume the title is 
extinct. He had a younger brother, 
who married a davghter of Humphrey 
Sibthorpe, Esq, M.P. for Lincoln. 





Sir Junn Keane, Bart. 


April 18. In the Crescent, Bath, 
aged 72, Sir John Keane, of Belmont, 
co. Watertord, Bart. : 

Sir John was the elder son of Richard 
Keane, of Belmont, Esq. by Mi.s Green. 
He was returned to the Ivish Parliament 
as Member for Youghall, and sat for 
that borough in the Imperial Parliament 
until the dissolution in 1806, He was 
created a Baronet (of Great Britain), 
August 1, 1801. Sir Jobn was twice 
married: first to Sarah, daughter of 
John Keiley, of Belgrove, in Cork, Esq.; 
by which lady he bad four sons and one 
daughter :—1!. Sir Richard Keane, born 
in 1780, who has succeeded to the titles 
he is Lieut.-Col of the Waterford Militia, 





Thomas, a Barrister at Gray’s Inn, and Mary, married to the late Dr, John Wing- 
field, ‘ormerly Head Master at Westminster (of whom see vol. xcvi. i. p. 281); by 
his second marriage, Dr. James had the deceased Bishop ; William, now Fellow of 
Oriel College and Vicar of Cobham, Surrey; Edward, now Prebendary of Win- 
chester, and Perpetual Curate. of Sheen ; George, a Lieutenant in the Royal Ar- 
tillery ; Sophia-Catharine, married to Robert Morris, Esq. of Cheltenham; and 


Isabella-Octavia. 
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and married in 1814 the widow of Sa- 
muel Penrose, of Waterford, Esq.; 2. 
Sir John Keane, K.C.B. a Major-General 
in the army, and Lieut.-Governor of Ja- 
maica; he married in 1806, Grace, se~ 
cond daughter of General John Smith, 
R.A.; 3. Henry-Edward, Major in the 
7th Hussars, who married in 1818, Anne, 
third daughter of Sir William Fraser, of 
Leadclune, co. Inverness, Bart. ; and 4. 
Sarah, who is deceased. Sir John mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1804, Dorothy, relict of 
Philip Champion de Crespigny, Esq. 
M.P. for Aldborough, and uncle to the 
present Sir William Champion de Cres- 
pigny, Bart. and had one son, 5. George 
Michael. 


Sir Epwarp WEST. 


Aug. 1828. At Bombay, the Hon. Sir 
Edward West, Chief Justice of that 
Presidency. 

This learned lawyer was formerly a 
Fellow of University College, Oxford, 
where he attained the degree of M.A. in 
1807. Whilst there, he distinguished 
hims«lf as the author of a pamphlet on 
the nature of Rent, in which he deve- 
loped the same opinions on the subject 
which were about the same period ad- 
vanced by Mr. Malthus, and afterwards 
applied by Mr. Ricardo, He received 
the honour of knighthood July 5, 1822, 
being then Recorder of Bombay. 

The following is an Address presented 
to the surviving Judges of the Presi- 
dency by the Native inhabitants. There 
is no precedent for such an address ; 
but the occasion justifies the act; for, 
though other Chief Justices (it is pain- 
ful to allude to the uumber), and pro- 
bably of equal, though none of greater 
merit, have been snatched away in India, 
yet the legislative measure of summon- 
ing natives on juries being now first 
completely in operation, au happy op- 
portunity was afforded of mingling the 
thanks for so mighty a benefit, with ex- 
pressions of sorrow for the Joss of the 
chief local administrator of the benefi- 
cent law. 


*©To the Hon. Sir Charles Chambers, 
Knt., &c., &c., and the Hon. Sir 
John Peter Grant, Knt., &c., &¢., 
Judges of His Majesty’s Supreme 
Court of Judicature, Bombay. 

“My Lords,—We, the undersigned 

members of the several tribes composing 
the native community, subject to the 
jurisdiction of His Majesty’s Supreme 
Court of Judicature upder the Bombay 
Presidency, beg leave respectfully to 
present ourselves before your honourable 
Bench for the purpose of offering a last 
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mournful tribute of affection to the me- 
mory of your late distinguished col- 
league, our gracious Chief Justice, the 
Hon. Sir Edward West. We are con- 
scious that it is a novelty for the peuple 
to come forward to address a Bench of 
English Judges on such a subject : it is 
no less a novelty (actually witnessed by 
many of us), to be rescued in the short 
space of twenty-nine years since the es- 
tablishment of a regular court of British 
law in this island, from the evils of an 
inefficient and irregular administration 
of justice which previously existed. 

‘Grateful for such advantages, we 
resort to those means which alone are 
epen to a community constituted like 
ours to express publicly our sense of 
them; and indeed we should justly 
merit the reproach of want of feeling, 
did we now silently confine within our 
own breasts the grief, the unfeigned 
sorrow, we experience in the event 
which has deprived us of him at whose 
hands those advantages have been sa 
largely extended and confirmed to us, 
In expressing to your Lordships our 
sorrow for the death of Sir Edward 
West, we seek a balm for our sufferings, 
and would fain bope thereby to alleviate 
the distress with which you must con- 
template your earthly separation from a 
colleague so able and indefatigable, so 
undaunted and upright. 

** The time is past when any com- 
mendation of ours, or indeed any earthly 
honours, can be of value to him, whom 
the joys and sorrows of this world can 
no longer affect ; and who is, therefore, 
equally removed beyond the reach of 
human censure and of human applause. 
Bot we should deem it an omission of 
duty, as well as of gratitude, did we not 
come forward, now that our motives 
cannot be misconstrued, to mark in the 
strongest manner the deep sense we en- 
tertain of his virtuous administration. 
That spirit of even-banded justice which 
prompted his decisions,—the unconquer- 
able assiduity and unshaken firmness 
which he evinced in discharging the 
functions of his high office,—the un- 
shrinking zeal which animated him in 
making salutary refurms,—but, above 
all, the high principle of independence 
and integrity which led him ‘to sacrifice 
so much of his private happiness to the 
conscientious performance of his publie 
duties,—these, my Lords, are the virtues 
which have grown upon our gratitude, 
since every day’s succeeding experience 
teaches us to appreciate their value. 

“In briefly noticing the most promi- 
nent features in the administration of 
Sir Edward West, we cannot but dwell 
with grateful delight on the easy access 
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which that humane and honourable 
Judge at all times afforded to the poor 
and needy part of our countrymen. 
That he rendered the administration of 
law Jess expensive to the inhabitants of 
this Presidency, thus throwing open to 
the poor the avenues of justice so long 
barred against them, is not the least 
soli! advantage derived from a career 
fertile in benefits. But, great and salu- 
tary as was this reform, it did not satisfy 
that glowing spirit of philanthropy, ever 
thoughtful to devise and active to exe- 
cute what might lessen the distresses 
or increase the happiness of his fellow- 
creatures. Scrupulous in the discharge 
of his high functions as a Judge, which 
- alone seemed labour too great even for 
his energetic mind, he found leisure, 
and had the condescension, to become 
himself the advocate of the indigent. 

** But, amongst the many great fa- 
vours received at the hands of Sir Ed- 
ward West, that for which we would 
chiefly record our gratitude is the man- 
ner in which, conjointly with your Lord- 
ships, he carried into execution the re- 
cent provision of the British legislature, 
for admitting the natives of this country 
to sit on juries. The wise and conci- 
liatory methods he took to give effect 
to the wishes of Parliament—the con- 
descension with which he conferred with 
every class of the native community— 
the prudent deference he paid to all 
their national and religious feelings— 
the zeal with which he laboured to over- 
come innumerable difficulties arising out 
of the multiform constitution of our 
body, and the solicitude he displayed to 
set the intention of the enactment in its 
true light, are fresh in the recollection 
of us all. To these exertions it is owing 
that the natives of Bombay are now in 
the enjoyment of one of the greatest 
privileges of freemen. 

*A knowledge of the virtuous and 
enlightened character of the late Chief 
Justice cannot fail to have prevailed 
throughout a large portion of our coun- 
trymen in India ; but it has only been 
permitted to the inhabitants of this 
island to enjoy the immediate fruits of 
his distinguished judicial administra- 
tion. However imperfect any further 
addition may prove to this deep record 
of our sorrow for his demise, and respect 
for his memory, we beg to announce 
that we have raised a sum of money, 
which it is designed to make over to the 
Native Education Society, to be vested 
by them in Government securities for 
the endowment of one or more scbolar- 
ships, and the distribution of one or 
more annual prizes, according to the 
amount of interest realized from the 


total fund, to be denominated ‘ Chief 
Justice West’s Scholarships and Prizes.’ 
Engaged as the late Judge was himself 
so earnestly in improving the condition 
of the natives, we humbly hope that we 
have devised the most durable and ap- 
propriate method of perpetuating the 
grateful recollection of him among 
them, and training up our children to 
the proper discharge of those public 
duties to which he first showed them 
the way. 

‘‘ With a firm reliance on the conti- 
nued favour and kindness of your Lord- 
ships, we are, with the greatest respect, 
my Lords, your Lordships’ most obe- 
dient and most bumble servants. 

** Bombay, Oct, 1.” 

(Signed by about 140 of the princi- 
pal Hindoo, Parsees, and Mahommedan 
merchants and inhabitants.) 


Sir C. H. CHAMBERS. 


Oct.13. At Bombay, five days after 
receiving the Address inserted in the 
preceding article, aged 38, Sir Charles 
Harcourt Chambers, one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court. 

This gentleman was a nephew of the 
celebrated Sir Robert Chambers, Chief 
Justice of Bengal, who died in 1803. 
He was formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
B.A. 1809, M.A. 1814. He received the 
honour of knighthood, Nov. 21, 1823, 
being then appuinted a Judge in Ben- 
gal; and was removed to Bombay in 
1827. 


Epmunp Tuanor, Eso. 


March \9. At Stoke Park, near Grant- 
ham, aged 74, Edmund Turnor, Esq. 
of Stoke Rochford and of Panton, in 
the County of Lincoln, F.R.S. and F.S.A.; 
maternal uncle to Sir William Foulis 
and Sir Thomas Whichcote, Barts. and 
brother-in-law to Capt. Sir Philip Bowes 
Vere Broke, Bart. K.C.B., to Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Charles Broke Vere, K.C. B., and to 
Captain Sir Edward Tucker, K.C.B. 

Mr. Turnor was descended from a 
younger branch of the Turnours of Ha- 
verhill in Suffolk, whose representative 
is the Earl of Wintertoun. His an- 
eestor, Christopher Turnor, became 
seated at Milton Erneys in Bedfordshire, 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, by 
marriage with Isabel, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Walter Erneys. Their 
grandson Christopher had two sons, who 
rose to considerable eminence. Sir Chris- 
topher, the elder, was appvuinted one of 
the Barons of the Exchequer in 1660, 
and at his death left as his widow a sister 
of the celebrated Sir Philip Warwick, a 
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lady who lived to the age of 101. From 
that marriage tbe families of Byng and 
Pocock are descended. The younger 
brother, Edmund, was one of the Farmers 
of the Customs, and was likewise knight- 
ed in 1663*. By marriage with Marga- 
ret, daughter of Sir John Harrison, Kut. 
he became possessed of the manor of 
Stoke Rochford, and from that alliance 
the gentleman now deceased was fourth 
in descent. His great-grandmother was 
Diana Cecil, a granddaugiter of the se- 
cond Earl of Salisbury+. His father was 
Edmund Turnor, Esq. who died in 1805 
(and is noticed in vol, Lxxv. i. 185) 5 
and his mother was Mary, only daugh- 
ter of Jobn Disney, of Lincoln, esq. by 
Frances, daughter of George Cartwright, 
of Ossington in Nottinghamshire, Esq. 
Mr. Turnor early acquired a taste for 
topography and antiquities, and was 
elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1778. In 1779 he printed, in 
Ato, “Chronological Tables of the High 
Sheriffs of the County of Lincoln, anu of 
the Knights of the Shire, Citizens, and 
Burgesses in Parliament within the same, 
from the earliest accounts to the pre- 
sent time. London, printed by Joseph 
White.” In 1781, when Mr. Turnor had 
s¢ just returned from his travels,” he is 
thus mentioned in a letter of John 
Charles Brooke, Somerset Herald {, to 
Mr. Gough: “ By letter from young 
Mr. Turnor, of Lincolnshire, the editor 
of the Lincolnshire Sheriffs, &c. he de- 
sires to know whether your Camden for 
Lincolnshire is printed, as he will add 
to it.” From a subsequent letter it ap- 
pears that Mr. Turnor did furnish some 
contributions to Mr. Gough’s Britannia. 
in 1783 he compiled and printed a 
neat little pamphlet, intituled ‘* London’s 
Gratitude ; or, an Account of such 
pieces of Sculpture and Painting as have 
been placed in Guildhall at the expence 
of the City of London. To which is 
added, a List of those distinguished 
persons to whom the Freedom of the 
City has been presented since the year 





* There is a portrait of Sir Edmund 
at Stoke Rochford, and an engraving of 
it in the History of Grantham. 

+ In the house at Stoke Rochford is 
a fine painting by Zucchero of Robert, 
the first Earl, King James’s Treasurer 
and Prime Minister. 

< Mr. Turnor was an intimate friend 
of Mr. Brooke, who alludes to him in 
other letters to Mr. Gough ; and on Mr. 
Brooke’s melancholy death in 1794, was 
one of the friends who, with the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Presidents of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies, &c, attended 
his funeral. 
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MpccLvill, With Engravings of the 
Sculptures, &c.” 

Again in 1783, Mr. Brooke writes, 
*¢ Mr. Turnor called on me on his way 
to Lincolnshire from Normandy, but [ 
did not see him; but have had a letter 
from him since, by which I find he has 
had some drawings made of antiquities 
in that country, which be will bring to 
town to show us next year. He is much 
delighted with his expedition.” 

In pursuance of this promise, Mr. 
Turnor communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries in the following spring, a 
*¢ Description of an ancient Castle at 
Rouen in Normandy, called Le Chateau 
du Vieux Palais, built by Henry V. King 
of England.” ‘his was read before the 
Society, April 1, 1784, and, with a fold- 
ing plate of two views and a plan of the 
castle, is printed in the Archwologia, 
vol. vil. pp. 232-235. We find by the 
title that Mr. Turnor was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Academy at Rouen. 

{n 1792 Mr. Turnor communicated to 
the Society, as a supplement to the vo- 
lume of Household Accounts they had 
published, “ Extracts from the House- 
hold-Book of Thomas Cony, of Bassing- 
thorpe, co. Lincoln.” These were read, 
Jan. 19, 1792, and are printed in the 
Archeologia, vol. x1. pp. 22-33. 

In the Royal Society Mr. Turnor was 
associated in 1786, and in 1792 he com- 
municated to that learned body “ A nar- 
rative of the Earthquake felt in Lincoln- 
shire, and the neighbouring Countries, 
on the 25th of February, 1792. In a 
letter to Sir Joseph Banks.” This was 
read May 10, 1792, and printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. LXxx1!, 
pp. 283-288. 

In 1793 Mr. Turnor communicated to 
Dr. Kippis, for his edition of the * Bio- 
graphia Britannica” then in progress, a 
memoir of Sir Richard Fanshawe, the 
eminent statesman, negotiator, and poet, 
in the reign of Charles the First, who 
married the daughter of the Sir John 
Harrison before-mentioned. This article 
is printed in the fifth volume of that 
biographical collection, pp. 661—664. 

In 1801 Mr. Turnor furnished the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries with some ‘ Re- 
marks on the Military History of Bristol 
in the Seventeenth Century.” These 
were read June Il and 18 that year, 
aud, witha plate giving a plan of the 
Outworks, were printed in the Archao- 
logia, vol. xiv. pp. 119-131. Of the gar- 
rison of Bristol, Mr. Turnor’s ancestor, 
afterwards Sir Edmund, was treasurer 
for Charles the First. 

At the close of the year 1802, Mr. 
Turnor was elected to Parliament for 
the borough of Midhurst; but he sat 
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only until the dissolution in 1806. He 
served the office of High Sheriff for Lin- 
colnshire in 1810. 

Having for a considerable time made 
the topography of his neighbourhood 
his study, in 1806 Mr. Turnor published 
the result of his researches in a hand- 
some quarto volume, under the title of 
* Collections for the History of the Town 
and Soke of Grantham; containing au- 
thentic Memuvirs of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
now first published from the original 
MSS. in the possession of the Earl of 
Portsmouth.”” This work has a long 
review in our vol, LXXvI. pp. 529-535, 
and in tbe Monthly Review, vol. Lv1. 
pp. 396-407. 

‘* A Declaration of the Diet and Par- 
ticular Fare of King Charles the First, 
when Duke of York,” was in 1802 com- 
municated to the Antiquarian Society 
by Mr. Turnor, from a manuscript in 
vellum, in the possession of bis brother- 
in-law Sir William Foulis, the descen- 
dant and representative of Sir David 
Foulis, the Prince’s Cofferer. It is print- 
ed in the Archeologia, vol. xv. pp. 1-12. 

We believe Mr. Turnor to have been 
the editor of “‘ A Short View of the Pro- 
ceedings in the County of Lincoln, for a 
limited exportation of Wool,”’ printed in 
4to. 1824. 

In 1825 Mr. Turner furnished the 
Antiquaries with an ‘* Account of the 
Remains of a Roman Bath near Stoke 
in Lincolnshire,” printed, with three 
plates, in the Archwologia, vol. xxtl. 
pp- 26-32; and immediately before his 
death, he sent an account of some further 
similar discoveries in the same neigh- 
bourhood, as was noticed in the Report 
of the Society’s proceedings, in our last 
number, p. 453. 

Mr. Turnor acted in the commission 
of the peace for the county of Lincoln, 
but of late years had ceased to do so. 
As he was well versed in the laws of his 
country, and was cool, judicious, and 
accessible, his retirement from the duties 
of a magistrate was a matter of regret 
to his neighbourhood. He has been 
known to express his dislike of the cha- 
racter of an overzealous magistrate, but 
no one more exhibited in his own person 
the just and useful one. 

Mr. Turnor was twice married, firstly, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Philip 
Broke, Esq. of Nacton, Suffolk, and by 
her, who died Jan. 21, 1801, he had one 
daughter, Elizabeth-Edmunda, the wife 
of Frederick Manning, Esq.; and se- 
condly, March 22, 1803, to Dorothea, 
third daughter of Lieut.-Col. Tucker, by 
whom he had Mary-Henrietta, who 
died in 1815 at the age of eleven; 
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Edmund, who died at Eten school in 
1821, at the age of fourteen*; Algernon 
and Sophia who died infants in 1807 and 
1818; besides five sons and two daugh- 
ters, who survive, Christopher, Cecil, 
Algernon, Henry-Martin, Philip-Broke, 
Charlotte, and Harriet. 

The remains of Mr. Turnor were in- 
terred in the family vault at Stoke Roch- 
ford, which was erected in 1801. He 
had also built for himself an altar-tomb 
in the wall of the chancel, decorated in 
front with angels, and divided by Gothic 
compartments ; and over it a Gothic: 
arch, ornamented with foliage, roses, 
&e. 


Wituiam Currie, Eso. 

June 3. At East Horsley, Surrey, in 
his 74th year, William Currie, Esq. He 
was the head of the banking-house of 
Currie and Co. Cornhill, and eldest son 
of Currie, Esq., of Bow, near 
Stratford. 

In 1784 Mr. Currie purchased the 
manor of East Horsley, with a good 
mansion-house, in which he became a 
constant resident, and a considerable 
quantity of land, a good deal of which 
was scattered in small parcels in com- 
mon fields. 

The House had been the residence of 
George Fox, Esq. nephew of Lady Vis- 
countess Lanesborough. 

When Mr. Currie became the owner, 
he formed a design of making a park 
out of land which adjoined the house, 
which he effected; grubbing up hedges, 
leaving trees standing, and planting 
many others in the most judicious man- 
ner, which he lived to see arrive at great 
perfection. He fortunately had oppor- 
tunities of purchasing nearly all the 
other land in the parish; and happily for 
himself, his family, and all the inhabit- 
ants of the parish, he had the means 
with which to make those purchases. We 
say happily for the inhabitants of the 
parish, for a more benevolent man, and 
family, never blessed a village or neigh- 
bourhood. 

He married a lady of the name of 
Gore, who survives him, and has left 
two sons and one daughter. 








* His epitaph and character by bis 
tutor the Rev. C. S. Hawtrey (see vol. 
XCI. i. 283), were printed as a leaf to be 
inserted in the History of Grantham, 
pp-135*—136*, Another addition which 
Mr. Turnor made to the copies of the 
work in the libraries of his friends, was 
— of the tomb of Henry Rochford, 

sq. 
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Rocer Wiisranam, Eso. 
Feb. ... In Stratton-street, Picca- 


dilly, aged 86, Roger Wilbraham, Esq. 


F.R.S, and F.S.A. 

This gentleman, who has long been 
well known as a patron of literature 
and science, was the second and young- 
est surviving son of Roger Wilbraham, 
of Nantwich, Esq. and uncle to the pre- 
sent George Wilbraham, of Delamere 
Lodge, Cheshire, Esq. His own uncles, 
who were of some eminence, were Ran- 
die Wilbraham, Esq. LL.D. Deputy- 
Steward of the University of Oxford ; 
Thomas Wilbraham, M.D. and F.R.S. 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and 
of the College of Physicians; and the 
Rev. Henry William Wilbraham, Fellow 
of Brazenose, and Rector of Shelford, 
Oxfordshire. The family is descended 
from Richard Wilbraham, who died 
Common-Serjeant of London in 1601, 
and whose brother, Sir Roger,¥ was 
Solicitor. general for Ireland (see the 
pedigree in Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. ii. 
p- 65). Mr. Wilbraham’s mother was 
Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas Hunt, 
of Mollington, in Cheshire, Esq. by 
Mary-Vere Robartes, sister and heiress 
to Henry, Earl of Radnor. 

Mr. Wilbraham proceeded B.A. 1765, 
and M.A. 1768, at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was elected a Fellow of that 
Society. He was elected F.R.S. in 1782, 
and FS.A. in 17... 

Being desirous of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Wilbraham, at the General 
Election in 1784, was a candidate for 
the borough of St. Michael’s, and in a 
double return was first named ; but the 
other candidate, Sir Christopher Haw- 
kins, was successful in his opposition. 
However, on a vacancy in 1786, Mr. 
Wilbraham was elected for the borough 
of Helston. At the General Election in 
1790 he was returned for Bodmin, for 
which he sat till the dissolution in 1796. 

Mr. Wilbraham was an active member 
of the Horticultural Society. In the se- 
cond volume of their Transactions, pp. 
58—63, is a “ Report of the Fruit Com- 
mittee,” in 1812, drawn up by him. In 
1819, he communicated **An Account 
of Two Mulberry-trees, growing in the 
Garden of Mr. Coke at Holkham,” 
printed ibid. vol. iii. 394. The exhibi- 
tions of his fruit are frequently noticed 
in the same collection. 

In 1817, Mr. Wilbraham communi- 





¥* Sir Roger’s residence was in St. 
Joln’s Gate, Clerkenwell, in the very 
rooms in which, at a subsequent period, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine was first 
produced. 
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cated to the Society of Antiquaries, Au 
Attempt at a Glossary of some Words 
used in Cheshire.” This was published 
in the Archeologia, vol. xix. pp. 13— 
42; and was afterwards reprinted in a 
separate duodecimo volume in 1826 (see 
a critical notice of it in our vol. xcvil. 
i. 51). 

the Repertorium Bibliographicum, 
published by Mr. Clarke in 1819, it 1s 
remarked that “Mr. Wilbrabam’s fine 
collection of Italian and Spanish books 
includes an assemblage of all that is rare 
and curious in the classes of early 
poetry, novels, and romances : many of 
these were procured during his travels 
abroad, or at the sales of Crofts, Pinelli, 
and other celebrated collections. Mr. 
Wilbraham is also in possession of many 
of the works of the Italian dramatic 
writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; facetia, numerous volumes 
of old English poetry and plays; and 
most of the ancient and modern lexico- 
graphers.” Six pages of Mr. Ciarke’s 
work are occupied by an enumeration of 
Mr. Wilbrabam’s principal treasures. 

“A valuable portion of the library of 
the late Roger Wilbraham, Esq. con- 
taining all his rare articles in Italian 
literature, and a selection from other 
classes,” has recently been sold by auc- 
tion by Mr. Evans of Pall Mall, on the 
10th of June, and five following days. 





Joun Pytcues, Eso. 


May \5. In the King’s Bench Prison, 
aged 55, John Pytches, Esq. 

He was born at Gazeley, in Suffolk, in 
1774, and resided for some years at Gro- 
ton House, in that county. In 1802, 
he was returned a burgess in Parliament 
for Sudbury, being elected on the po- 
pular interest. In 1805, he joined in 
the vote of censure moved against Lord 
Melville by Mr. Whitbread. At the Ge- 
neral Election in 1806 he was agaim 
returned for Sudbury, as the second on 
the poll, having 493 votes. At the 
election in 1807 be again offered him- 
self, but was unsuccessful. The candi- 
dates on this occasion were Sir J. C. 
Hippisley, Bart. who polled 460 votes ; 
E. F. Agar, Esq. who polled 433; Mr. 
Wells, who polled 245; and Mr. Pytches, 
who polled 174. He married the only 
surviving daughter of the late John 
Revet, of Brandeston Hall, Esq. by 
whom he has left issue a son and daugh- 
ter; the former of whom has assumed 
the name of Revet. In 1809, Mr. Pyt- 
ches published proposals for, and a spe~ 
cimen of, an English Dictionary, which 
should supersede that of Dr. Johnuson’s, 
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under the following title, “‘ Plan of a 
New Copious English Dictionary,’ fol. : 
but there the project ended. His other 
publications are, ‘‘ Speeches in the House 
of Commons, from 1802 to 1805,” svo. 
and “ Prize Enigmas” in the Gentle- 
man’s Diary. On the 29th of April, 1818, 
a petition was presented by him to the 
House of Commons against the oppres- 
sive enactments of the Copy-right Act, 
which was inserted in the Gent. Mag. 
vol. LXXXVIII. pt. i. p. 445. 


Joun Curtis, M.D. 

May 12. At Cowley, aged 74, Jobn 
Curtis, M.D. 

Dr. Curtis was born at Alton, in 
Hampsbire, and descended of a respect- 
able family there, of the persuasion of 
Quakers for many generations. He ac- 
quired bis attainments in classical and 
general literature at the well-known 
school of Burford in Oxfordshire, and 
was apprenticed to his brother, the cele- 
brated botanist, then practising as a 
surgeon; who may be considered in 
some degree as the British Linnzus, and 
whose Botanical Magazine bas been so 
long the favourite publication with 
every lover of science. 

On finishing his apprenticeship he di- 
ligently attended the lectures of Dr. 
Fordyce, Mr. Cline, and the other cele- 
brated teachers of the day, joined with 
the practical instructions afforded by the 
hospitals ; and having completed his 
professional studies he settled at Ux- 
bridge. He afterwards formed a matri- 
monial connection with the amiable and 
accomplished Miss Davis, of Reading, of 
the same persuasion, and by this lady he 
had several children, who survive him. 

From his brother, Dr. Curtis na- 
turally acquired a taste for natural his- 
tory. He possessed a choice assemblage 
of plants; and, being particularly fond 
of ornithology, has left a small but inte- 
resting collection of preserved British 
birds, many the produce of his own 
sport. So delicate was his ear, and so 
much attention had he paid to its culti- 
vation, that he could distinguish by its 
note every bird within hearing. It may 
here be mentioned that he was a consi- 
derable contributor to the Zuvological 
Gardens and Museum; for it was his 
general observation that British ornitho- 
logy was not sufficiently known. The 
department of a country physician gave 
him a taste for every thing rural, both 
in study and conversation. His taste 
rendered him a fit companion for his 
patients, and he was enabled both to 
please himself, and to instruct and amuse 
others. He was on an intimate footing 
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with the first families in his neighbours 
hood, and equally domesticated in so- 
ciety as the friend or as the medical at- 
tendant. As a physician Dr. Curti- 
united great experience with sound judg- 
ment; but, though thus gifted, he never 
showed an over-weening confidence in 
himself. Few physicians had a better 
knowledge of the treatment of fever; and, 
though he prided himself on his attach- 
ment to the doctrines of the old school, 
he was the first to introduce vaccination 
into his neighbourhoud. He was in fre- 
quent attendance with the first names 
of the profession, by all of whom he was 
highly respected, and by none more so 
than ,by his late friend Dr. Pope, of 
Staines, with whom he maintained an 
uninterrupted friendship for more than 
half a century. 

Some years before his death, Dr. Cur- 
tis felt anxious to limit the fatigues of 
his practice, and to confine his atten- 
tion to his particular friends. Asa step 
to this he tuok his degree of M.D., 
when the testimonials, both to his cha- 
racter and acquirements, were of the 
first description. 

Dr. Curtis’s early habits of life, and 
natural activity, joined to a good consti- 
tution, enabled him to enjoy a length of 
uninterrupted health. He was at last 
seized with some symptoms which shew- 
ed his constitution beginning to give 
way, and which he himself considered as 
forebodings of his end. They were not 
for some time alarming to his medical 
friends, but they suddenly took an un- 
favourable issue, in spite of the best 
exertions of his physicians ; and he died 
with that resignation and fortitude 
which is the consequence of a well-spent 
life. He was attended in his last mo- 
ments by Dr. Tattersall, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Mr. Green 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, Mr. Stilwell, 
and by his eldest son, Mr. J. Harrison 
Curtis, Aurist to His Majesty, so well 
known for his improvements in the de- 
partment of acoustic surgery. In conclu- 
sion we may remark, that the pvor in his 
neighbourhood have by his death lost 
their best friend, for his liberality was un- 
bounded, and whenever applied- to by 
objects of distress it was his motive to do 
good to his fellow-creatures, and not to 
be actuated by views of pecuniary re- 
muneration. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


At York, the Rev. Henry Kitching- 
man, Prebendary of York, Rector of North 
Witham, Linc. and Vicar of Kirkby-on-the- 
Moor, Yorkshire. He was of Clare hall, 
Camb. B.A. 1777, M.A. 1780, was pre- 
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sented to his Vica' in 1778 by the Lord 
Chancellor; to his Prebend in 1786, by Dr. 
Markham, then Archbp. of York; and to 
his Rectory in 1788 by Mrs. Jubb. His 
son, the Rev. Riehard Henry Kitchingman, 
is a Fellow of Clare hall. 

At Oldbury, of which place he was Vicar 
upwards of thirty years, the Rev. David 
Lewes, M.A. one of his Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace for Salop and the two adjacent 
counties. 

At Falmouth, aged 75, the Rev. Edward 
Nankivell, Vicar of St. Stithian’s. 

At his father’s seat at Rockbarton, the 
Rev. James O'Grady, Rector of Roscrea, 
co. Tipperary, and son of the Lord Chief 
Baron of Ireland. Toscrea is a benefice in 
the patronage of the Bishop of Killaloe. 

March 3. At Scawby, Lincolnshire, the 
Rev. Valentine Henry Grantham, D.D. Vi- 
car of that parish, and Rector of Odell, 
Beds. He was of Trin. coll, Oxf. M.A. 1784, 
B.D. 1798, D. D. 1804 ; and was presented 
to beth his churches in 1798, to Scawby by 
Sir John Nelthorpe, Bart. and to Odell by 
T. Alston, Esq. 

March i8. At Chelsea, where he had for 
many years resided, aged 75, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Clare, Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street. 
He was of Corpus Christi college, Cambridge, 
M. A. by accumulation 1778. Having been 
curate to Dr. Vincent, the Dean of West- 
minster, he was presented to St. Bride’s by 
that dignitary and the Chapter in 1802. He 
married in 1796 the widow of the Rev. Sa- 
muel Bishop, Head Master of Merchant-Tay- 
lors’ school, In the following year he edited 
Mr. Bishop’s Poetical Works, to which he 
ao a memoir of the author (see the 

view in our vol. Lxvul. pp. 55, 865) ; and 
in 1799 a volume of Mr. Bishop’s *¢ Ser- 
mons, chiefly on practical subjects” (see 
vol. Lx1x. p. 56.) Mrs. Clare died in 1806. 
Mr. Clare had latterly resided a considerable 
part of the year at Walton-on-the-Hill, Sur- 
rey, where c had built himself a house. 

March 27. The Rev. James Sparrow, 
of Bourton, Som. and Rector of Hemiock, 
Devon. He was of St. Mary hall, Oxford, 
M. A. 1797; and was presented to Hemiock 
in 1817 by Mrs. Hutton. 

May 16. At Barnwell Rectory, North- 
4g aged 49, the Rev. Rolert Roberts, 
D.D. Rector of that parish and of Waden- 
hoe, and a magistrate for the county. He was 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. B. A. 1803, being 
the 8th Junior Optime of that year, M. A. 
1806, D. D. 1820; was presented to Barn- 
well in 1820 by the Duchess dowager of 
Buccleugh, and was instituted to Wadenhoe 
in 1825 on his own petition. 

May 22. Aged 64, the Rev. Anthony 
Germain, Vicar of Ampleforth, near York, 
to which church he was presented by the 
Prebendary of Ampleforth, in the Cathedral 
of York, 
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At Broadmayne, Dorset, aged 74, the 
Rev. David Henry Urquhart, Rector of that 
parish, and Vicar of Threckingham, Linc. He 
was of Magd. coll. Oxford, M. A. 1778, was 
presented to Threckingham in 1803 by Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, and to Broadmayne on 
his own presentation. 

May 23. At Gatcombe House, Devon, 
the Rev. Denham James Joseph Cookes, Rec- 
tor of Astley, Worcestershire, and late of 
Woodhampton-house, in that county. He 
was of Wore. coll. Oxf. M. A. 1801; and 
was instituted to Astley in 1812 on his own 
presentation. 

May 24. At his father’s house in Abing- 
don, aged 27, the Rev. William Wilkins, 
B. A. of St. Edmund hall, Oxford, and Cu- 
rate of Trinity Church, Huddersfield. 

May 26. At Woodstone, Hunts, aged 
74, the Rev. John Bringhurst, Rector of 
that parish, to which he was presented by 
John Bevis, esq. in 1780. 

May 30. Drowned near Weston-super- 
Mare, in consequence of his boat being 
driven on some fishing: stakes, the Rev. Fran- 
cis Blackburne, Rector of that parish, and 
Vicar of Bellerby, Yorkshire. He was son 
of the Rev. Francis Blackburne, LL. B. and 
grandson of the celebrated Archdeacon of 
Cleveland. He was of Sidney Sussex coll. 
B.A. 1804, M.A. 1807, was presented to 
Bellerby in 1809 by W. Chaytor, Esq. and 
to Weston in 1826 by Dr. Law, the present 
Bp. of Bath and Wells. 

June 8. At Northlands, Sussex, the Rev. 
George Augustus Frederick Chichester, M.A. 
of Downing college, Cambridge, only bro- 
ther to Lieut.-Col. Chichester, M. P. and 
nephew to the Duchess of Marlborough, 
the Marquess of Donegal, K.P. the 1 
of Galloway, K.T. the Bishop of Quebec, 
&c. &c. He was the younger son of the 
late Lord Spencer-Stanley Chichester, by 
Lady Anne-Harriett Stewart, second daugh- 
ter of the late and 7th Earl of Galloway. 

June 8. At Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, 
aged 92, the Rev. John Stevenson, Vicar of 
that place, Rector of ABerton, and Chap- 
lain to Trinity College, Cambridge. This 
venerable divine is presumed to have been 
the senior member of that University; 
where he proceeded B.A. 1761, M. A, 
1764, and was elected one of the Chaplains 
of Trinity in 1763. He had held the Liv- 
ing of Wilbraham for the still longer period 
of sixty-seven years, having been presented 
by the Rev. James Hicks in 1761 ; and that 
of Allerton for fifty-three years. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Richard Forrest, Sub- 
chanter of York Cathedral, and Vicar of St. 
Mary Bishophill the Younger, in that city, 
and also of Upper /._~<" Helperthorpe, 
and Weaverthorpe. Mr. Forrest was ap- 

ointed a Vicar Choral in the Church of 
Vork in 1781; and was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter to all his Livings in 1798. 
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DEATHS. 


Lonpon anp 1Ts VICINITY. 


Nov. 5. At Hammersmith, aged 33, Geo. 
Fitz-Ernest, esq. son of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland. This personage 
was some years ago well known in the 
fashionable circles at Ramsgate, &c. For 
the last two years and more of his life he 
had resided in an humble though pleasant 
villa in Webb’s-lane; and in consequence of 
afflictions, both bodily and mental, was under 
the care of a guardian, the Rev. Dr. Clark. 
His remains were followed to the grave at 
Hammersmith Church by Col. Thornton, 
Dr. Clark, and his immediate attendants. 

May 18. Aged 69, Mr. Robert Hincks- 
man, of Carthusian-st. Charterhonse-sq. 

May 21. Iu Baker-street, in his 6th year, 
George, the youngest son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Lambert, K.C. B. 

May 24. In St. James’s-square, aged 25, 
the Hon. Henry Francis Sinclair Erskine, 
Capt. in the 2d foot-guards, and Aid-de- 
camp to the General of the Northern Dis- 
trict, younger son of the Earl of Rosslyn. 

May 26. At the Duke of Beaufort’s, 
Grosvenor-square, the infant son of Mr. 
and Lady Georgiana Ryder. 

May 27. John Horman, esq. of Rod- 
ney-street, and late of the Stock Exchange. 

At Brixton-hill, S. S, Warner, esq. 

In Tokenhouse-yard, aged 82, Thomas 
Munday, esq. 

May 31. Aged 73, John George Evetts, 
esq. of Lloyd's Coffee-house. 

Lately. At the house of Major-General 
Ashe, Major H. D. Showers, E. I. C. 

At Vauxhall, James Rosseter, esq. 

June 1. At her brother’s, J. H. Forbes, 
esq. in Russcll-square, Myra, wife of Wm. 
Fenwick, esq. of Bombay. 

In Devonshire-street, aged 87, the Hon. 
Thomas Stapleton, eldest son of Thomas 
Lord Le Despeucer. He married Jan. 29, 
1816, Maria-Wynne, second daughter of 
Henry Bankes, esq. M.P. and by that lady, 
wiro died Oct. 25, 1823, has left an only 
daughter surviving, born in 1822, to whom, 
on her grandfather’s death, the Barony of Le 
Despencer, being one by writ, will descend. 

June 2. In Harley-street, Emily, youngest 
dau, of the late Rev. J. H. Jacob, of the 
Close, Sarum, 

June 4. In Bryanstone-sq. the wife of 
Joseph Hume, esq. M. P. 

June 7. At Clapham, aged 87, John 
Bolland, esq. 

June 9. In Fenchurch-buildings, much 
respected, aged 64, Heary Rivington, esq. 
solicitor, and clerk to the Company ef Sta- 
tioners. He was the youngest son of John 
Rivingten, esq. and brother of Chas. Ri- 
vington, esq. the eminent booksellers of St. 
Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo-place. 

At Lord Wallace’s-house, Portman-sq. 
aged 62, the Rt. Hon, dowager Viscountess 
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Melville. She was Lady Jane Hope, dau. 
of John 2d Earl of Hopetoun, by his second 
wife, Jean, daughtez of Robert Oliphant, esq. 
She became the second wife of Henry first 
Viscount Melville in 1793 ; and, heving been 
left his widow in 1811, was married secondly, 
in 1814, to the present Jord Wallace. She 
had no children by either marriage. 

June 10. In Great George-street, West- 
minster, aged 78, Lady Eliz. Fane, relict of 
the late John Fane, Esq. M.P. and sister to 
the Earl of Macclesfield. She was the 
eldest daughter of George the third Earl, 
by his cousin Mary, eldest daughter of Sir 
Wm. Heatheote. of Hursley, Bart.; was 
married to Mr. Fane, (cousin to the late 
Earl of Westmoreland,) Nov. 30, 1773, aud 
had issue the present Juhn Fane, esq. M. P. 
for Oxfordshire, four other sons, and five 
daughters. The elder Mr. Fane died Feb. 8, 
1824; and has a long memoir in our 
vol. xciv. i. 180. 

At Hammersmith-terrace, aged 34, Mrs. 
Mary Mist. 

June 11. At Gloucester-road, Old Bromp- 
ton, aged 58, Sarah Maria, relict of Mr. 
James Hunt, of Gracechurch-street. 

June 18. Aged 23, Ellen, wife of Wm, 
Garnett, esq. of the King’s Parade, Chelsea. 

Aged’ 32, Harriott, wife of Robert Wil- 
son, esq. of Lower Thames-street. 

June 14. In Kennington-road, aged 73, 
Eliz. relict of John Dutton, esq. formerly 
of Hare-hatch, Berks. 

June 15. Thos, Wilson, esq. merchant, 
and Consul for Denmark. 

June 16. Lucy, wife of R. H. Harrison, 
esq. of Hans-place, Sloane-street. 

June19. At Hampstead, Charles, second 
son of Edward Hawkins, esq. Keeper of the 
Antiquities of the British Museum, 





Cornwati. — Lately. At Polvaith, Capt. 
George Davey, R. N. 

Devon.— May 8. George Lethbridge, 
esq. surgeon, of Oakhampton, 

May 15. At Taunton, aged 26, Elvira- 
Frances, eldest dau. of Col. Barrow. 

Elizabeth, wife of G. Anthony, esq. of 
Pyrland-cottage, Taunton. 

May 22. At Dawlish, in her 20th year, 
Frances-Pender, eldest dau. of Rev. Chas. 
Phillott, Vicar of Frome. 

May 25. At Plymouth, Edw. Long Fox, 
esq. merchant, of London, son of Dr. Edw. 
Long Fox, Brislington-house, near Bristol. 

May 28. At Torquay, aged 35, Wm. 
Weatherby, esq. eldest son of Edw. Wea- 
therby, esq. Newmarket. 

June 4. At Exeter, aged 58, Joseph 
Sanders, esq. eldest son of the late Joseph 
Sanders, esq. banker of that city. 

June7. Aged 72, William Jackson, esq. 
formerly of Exeter, and late of Teignmouth. 

June 8. At Appledore, aged 92, C. Wills, 
esq. for many years a principal merchant of 
that town, 
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Dorset. — May 13. Martha, wife of 
Mr, W. Denison, of Piddletown, and unly 
dau. of the late Wm. Ayres, esq. leaving six 
children. 

Essex.—May 31. At Layton, aged 78, 
Jane, widow of Edw. Offley, esq. 

GuoucestTersuire. — At Stow in the 
Wold, within a few days of cach other, both 
aged 82, Joseph Knight, esq. solicitor, and 
Ann his wife. 

At Cheltenham, Samuel Sproule, M.D. 
of the Medical Board at Bombay. 

May 18. At Bristol, aged 72, Adrian 
Moens, esq. Consul of the King of the Ne- 
therlands, at that port. 

May 25. Sarah, wife of T. Bevan, esq. 
of Bitton. 

June 3. Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Thos. Winter. 

In King-square, Bristol, in his 19th year, 
George Burnet, eldest son of D. Hender- 
son, esq. 

June 10. At Stoke Abbey, in his 69th 
year, Wm. Fripp, esq. Ald. of Bristol. 

June 11. In her 64th year, Mrs. Ri- 
chardson, wife of Thos. Richardson, esq. 
of Somerset-street, Bristol. 

June 12. At Cheltenham, in her 60th 
year, Sophia, relict of the Hon. Robert 
Walpole, for many years Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Lisbon. She was the dau. of 
Richard Stert, esq. and having become the 
second wife of Mr. Walpole, May 10, 1785, 
had eight sons, who are all living. Edward, 
the fourth, who is Private Secretary to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, married in 
1815, a Miss Gildermerster, and has several 
children. 

June 16. At his brother-in-law’s Mr. 
Cooper, Bishop-street, Portland-square, Mr. 
Chas. Frost, late bookseller of Bristol. 

June 1s. At Ashley Farm, Thos. Has- 
sell, esq. Alderman of Bristol, and a Magis- 
trate of the county of Somerset. 

Hants.—May. 10. At Portsmouth, the 
wife of the Rev. Samuel Slocock. 

May 23. At the Rectory-house, Odiham, 
in his 84th year, Nath. Nicholls, esq. 

May 3\. At Fareham, aged 81, Alice, 
wife of Chas. Robb, esq. 

At Winchester, aged 61, Aaron Fernan- 
dez Nunez, esq. of Basing-park, Hampshire. 

Junes. At Ryde, in child-bed, Hannah- 
Jean, wife of Sir Henry Thompsen, pre- 
sent and third Baronet of Virhees, and sister 
to Sir George Grey, Bt. She was the third 
daughter of the late Commissioner the Hon. 
Sir George Grey, Bart. by Mary, daughter 
of Samuel Whitbread, esq. (and Lady Mary 
Cornwallis). 

Mary, relict of John D’Oyly Hutchins, 
esq. late of Penton-lodge. 

June 10. At Portsmouth, Lieut. Francis 
Ward, of 31st Foot; having landed on the 
4th from the East India ship Lord Amherst. 

Kent.—May ¢. At Clay-hill, Becken- 
ham, George Jenner, esq. Registrar of the 
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Court of Arches, Deputy Registrar of the 
Vicar-General’s Office, aud Secretary to his 
Majesty’s Commissioners for building new 
Churches; brother to Herb, Jenner, D.C.L. 

Lancasuire. — May 30. At Cadelry, 
aged 101, Edward Whittle, esq. 

Lincotnsutrt.— May 28. At Sleaford, 
in his 69th year, Anthony Taylor Peacock, 
esq. of the Sleaford and Newark Bank. All 
the partners in the bank, Messrs. Handley, 
Kirton, and Peacock, have died within the 
last twelve months. 

Mipotesex. — May 19. At Hampton 
Court Palace, aged 81, Henrietta, relict of 
Major Walker, of the Royal American 
Rangers. 

June 9. At Hendon, Roh. Adamson, esq. 
of John-street, Berkeley-square, 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—May 28. At New- 
castle, at the residence of his brother-in- 
law Matthew Plummer, esq. aged 56, Tho 
mas Paxton Spencer, esq. of Budleigh Sal- 
terton, Devonshire. 

Oxon.—Lately. The wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Bloodsworth, of Boddicot, near Ban- 
bury. 

SoMERSETSHIRE.—May 7. Aged 77, 
Elizabeth, relict of George Moon, esq. sur- 
geon, of Leigh upon Mendip, mother of 
George Moon, M.D. grand-daughter of the 
late William Moore, esq. of Mells, and 
niece to the Rev. Richard Moore, of Bristol. 

May 18. In Bath, the relict of sir Fran- 
cis Holbourne, fourth Baronet (of Nova 
Scotia). She was Alicia, daughter of Thos, 
Brayne, of Warwickshire, esq. and mother 
of the present Sir Thomas Wm. Holbourne, 
and three daughters. 

May 22. Aged 52, Henry Bull Strang- 
ways, esq. Shapwick. 

Lately. At Yennery, aged 73, Walter 
Snow, esq. ‘ 

June \. At Bath, aged 62, Edw. Isaac, 
esq: late of Brook Heath, Hants. 

June 5. At Bath, aged 23; Richard 
Martin, late of New coll. Oxford, 2d son of 
John Martin, esq. M.P. 

June 10. At Bath, Isaac Pickering, esq. 
late of Fox Lease, New Forest. 

StarrorpsHire.—Lately. At Walsall, 
Anna-Maria, daughter of the late Charles 
Forster, esq. banker. 

June7. At Soho, Marian, wife of Matt. 
Robinson Boulton, esq. 

Surro.x.—At Lowestoft, aged 71, John 
Dawson Downes, esq. 

May 2. Emily, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. Henley, rector of Rendles- 
ham, Suffolk, and Principal of the East 
India college. 

June 19. Aged 29, Harriot, wife of 
Henry Thus. Day, esq. of Wickham Market, 
solicitor. 

Surrey.—Junel1. At Kingston-upon- 
Thames, aged 78, Thomas Pinke Kings- 
ley, esq. 

June 16. At Croydon, aged 29, Rebecca, 
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widow of Rev, Thos, Chapman, of Wands- 
worth, 

Sussex.—May 26. At Ashling, in her 
21st year, Harriet Sarah, third daughter of 
the late Rear-Adm. Stair Douglas. 

WarwicksuirE.—June6. Jane, wife of 
William Hamper, esq. F.S.A. of Highgate 
near Birmingham. 

Witts.— May 21. At Frankley, near 
Bradford, aged 68, John Deverell, esq. 

June 2, At Ivy Church, near Salisbury, 
in his 82d year, Henry Hinxman, esq. senior 
Ald. of the corporation of Salisbury. 

June 13. At Swindon, Lucy, fifth dau. 
of the late James Bradford, esq. 

WonrcestTersHire.—May 21. In her 3d 

ear, Eliza-Jane, the youngest child of the 
Rev. Dr. Booker, Vicar of Dudley. 

Yorksuire.—June 5. At Thornton-le- 
Moor, aged 89, the widow of Geo. Douth- 
waite, esq. 

June 9. Suddenly, Christopher Bolland, 
esq. of Leeds, solicitor, of the firm of At- 
kinson, Bolland, and Atkinson. 

June 11. At Scarborough, aged 67, 
Miss Hebden, aunt to E. H. Hebden, esq. 
banker, of Scarborough. 

June 16. Aged 49, Mrs. Ann Middle- 
ton, widow, and dau. of the late Jas. Tindal, 
esq. of Scarborough, banker. 

Scottanp.—At Kirkaldy, AlexanderChal- 
mers, esq. brother to the late celebrated 
Professor. 

June 18. At his seat, Kilmorey, Argyle- 
shire, the wife of Sir John Powlett Orde, 
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Bart. She was Eliza, dau. of Peter Camp- 
bell, esq. of that place, was married June 
15, 1826, and had a son born in 1827, and 
a dau. in Feb. 1828. 

IreLanp.— May 10. At Littleton Glebe, 
Tipperary, Barbara, wife of the Rev Rich. 
French Laurence, Treasurer of the Diocese 
of Cashel. 

At Castletown, Queen’s County, aged 106, 
Thomas Dunn. He was bred a gardener, 
but had lately become crippled; he retained 
the full vigour of his understanding until 
within a few months of his death. 

May 29. Drowned, while fishing on 
Belvidere Lake, near Mullingar, aged 29, 
the Hon. Henry Leeson, only brother and 
heir presumptive to the Earl of Miltown. 
He was the younger son of Joseph Leeson, 
esq. (eldest son of Brice third Earl of Mil- 
town,) by Emily, third dau. of Archibald 
Douglas, esq. and was raised to the rank of 
an Earl's son in 1818. 

Asroap.—March 26. At Lima, in South 
America, aged 74, Charles Arundell, esq. of 
the House of Wardour, formerly of the is- 
land of St. Vincent, and latterly of the city 
of Mexico. 

May 27. At Versailles, the widow of 
Geo. C. Slade, esq. of Wareham, only dau. 
of late Capt. Glover, R.N. 

Lately. At Brussels, Daniel Fowler, esq. 
of Down Hall, in Kent. 

At Billancourt, near Paris, Emma, youngest 
dau. of Lieus.-Col. Durant, of Tong Castle, 
Shropshire. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 20, to June 23, 1829. 





Christened. Puried. Qand 5 212] 50and 60 159 
Males - 1082 Sooo Males - joe ¥2040 2 5and10 84] 60and 70159 
Females - 1158 Females- 968 a 10 and20 82]|70and 80150 

Whereof have died under two years old 618 $Y 20 and30133 | 80 and 90 64 
——— [oa} 80 and 40 165 | 90 and 100 10 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 204 








CORN EXCHANGE, June 2¢. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. se. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
75 #0 384 0 30 0 30 0 88 0 87 0 














PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 22. 
Smithfield, Hay 2/. 10s. to 4/. 4s. Straw 11. 16s. to 2l.5s. Clover 81. 10s. to 51. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





| re a re | een sossseee 48. 4d. to 58. 8d. 
Mutton . ........0.00006 28 2d. to 3s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market . June 22: 
Veal ecccce BH 440. CO Ge. =O. Beasts .....+.ss00e 2,199 Calves 200 


150 


Beeeeeececesesese® 
. 


Pork. .csccccccccseserseee 3S 10d. to 48. 8d. 
COAL MARKET, June 22, 24s. Gd. to 32s. 6d. 


Sheep and Lambs 24,170 Pigs 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 40s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 40s 0d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 40s. Mottled, 78s. Curd, 82s,——-CANDLES, 7s. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, June 22, 1829, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, ’Change Alley, Cornhill. 














CANALS. Price. \ Div.p.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. |Divpann. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch .| 60 0 |£.4 0 Forest of Dean. . a £2 10 
Ashton and Oldham .| 127 0 4 0 || Manchester & Liverp.| 20 pm. 

Barnsley . 320 0]| 14 © || Stockton &Darlington |£185 0 5 0 
Birmingh. (1- sth sh.) 292 Oj} 12 10 WATER-WORKS. 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 110 0 8 0 || East London . . .{| 112 0 5 0 
Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 O || Grand Junction . .| 51 0 2 10 
Coventry . . . - {1080 0 | 44 &bs. || Kent . 32 0 — 
Cromford . . . «| 400 0] 18 0 Manchester & Salford 86 0 — 
Croydon. ss ot _ South London . «| 89 0 —_ 
Derby . . . - «| 160 © 6 O || West Middlesex . .| 70 O 3 0 
Dudley . . -| 59 O} 8 O INSURANCES. 
Sieenens and Chester | 110 0 815 || Albion . . . ~ «| 62 0 3 0 
Forth and Clyde . .| 600 0| 25 O || Alliance . . 1. 84 4 p.ct. 
pee ys e 265 0 |18 12 8d.|| Atlas . ° ° 9} 0 10 
Grand Junction . .| 301 0| 13 © || British Commercial . 4% 54p.ct 
Grand Surrey. . .| 50 0 210 || County Fire . . -| 42 210 
Grand Union . . .} 23% U1 © || Eagle . 2 wo 4% 0 5 
Grand Western . . 54 _ Globe . . « « of 187 7 ®@ 
Grantham . . . -| 215 0} 10 O || Guardian . . . «| 23% 1 0 
Huddersfield . . «| 17 _ Hope Life . . . . 53 066 
Kennet and Avon. .| 27 0 1 5 {| Imperial Fire . . «| 105 0 & 5& 
Lancaster . . . -| 23 O 1 O || Ditto Life... . — 0 8 
Leeds and pate ~| 467 O 18 0 Protector Fire. . . 1 4 016 
Leicester . . ° _— 18 © || Provident Life . . 0 19 1 0 
Leic.andNorth’n .| 88 0 4 0 || RockLife. ... 219} os 
Loughborough . ./3700 0 | 200 © || RI.Exchange (Stock) | 262 0 8 p.ct. 
Mersey andIrwell .| 830 0] 40 0 | MINES. 
Monmouthshire . .| 239 0] 12 0 Anglo Mexican . .| 34 0 _ 
N.Walsham& Dilham | 25 0 010 || Bolanos .. 30 pma.|  — 
Neath . . ‘oe se 20 0 |; Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 62 pm.j|  — 
Oxford . . . - «| 680 0] 32 O || British Iron . . 4 ab 
Peak Forest . - «| 97 0 2 © || Colomb, (iss. at 5 pm) 22 dis.| — 
Regent’s . . . «| 23% 12 6 || General . + «| @ pmj — 
Rochdale . . « «| 98% 4 © || Real Del Monte . .| 190 0 _ 
Severn and Wye . .| 254 1 6 || Tlalpuxahua . . . sabi ail 
Shrewsbury . . .| 265 0 10 0 United Mexican . 26 dis. ~— 
Staff. and Wor. . .| 810 0] 40 O || Welch Iron and Coal 223 dis.| — 
Stourbridge . . «| 230 0 12 0 GAS LIGHTS. 
Stratford-on-Avon .j 41 0 110 || Westminster Chart’. 51 0 3 0 
Stroudwater . . .| 490 0| 23 0 Ditto, New .. . dpm. 019 
Swansea. 270 0} 15 © |icity. . 2... el 187g 10 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 33 0 110 || Ditto, New . . .| 3074 6 0 
Die, ek . . |] OO] tf time: TT Sask 
Trent & Mersey(Zsh.) | 790 0 | 3710 || British . 2 we 12 dis. _ ? 
Warw. and Birming. | 270 0] 12 0 lipan . . . . 23 1 4 
Warwick and Napton | 215 0j| 10 10 Birmingham . 88 0 4 0 
Wilts and Berks . . 5§ o 4 Birmingham&Staffor 20 pm.| 2 0 
Wore. and Birming. 68 0 210 || Brighton . . . isidis.| — 
DOCKS. Bristol . . « . -| 30 Of] 7$p.ct. 
St. Katharine’s . .| 85 — |{IsleofThanet. . . 8 dis.| 5 p.ct. 
London (Stock) | 85% |410 pet.||Lewes .... . — 4 p.ct. 
West India (Stock) | 184 0 | 8 Odo.|| Liverpool . . . .| 292 0 8 0 
East India (Stock) | 734 4 Odo. || Maidstone. . . . 7 2 10 
Commercial ey 73 0)4 Odo, | Ratcliff ... . 45 0 4 p.ct. 
Bristol . . -| 100 [5 3 2do.|| Rochdale . . . .| — 1 5 

BRIDGES. \| Sheffield. . — | 1196 
Hammersmith . .| 95 0 110 MISCELLANEOUS 
Southwark. . . 3 0 — Australian (Agricult') 9 dis. _ 
Do. New 74 per cent. 31 0 110 |} Auction Mart. . .| 22 0 _ 
Week . 1. 6 215 1 O |} Annuity, British . .} 20 0 3 p.ct. 
Waterloo . . . 2s a Bank, Irish Provincial | 22 4 p.ct. 
—— Ann. of8l, . .} 24% 1 2 0 |} Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 965 0 4 0 
——Ann.of7il.. .{ 21k © 19 8}| Ditto, 2dclass . .| 87 O 3 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Siranp, 
From May 26 to June 25, 1829, Loth inclusive. 















































































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenke‘t’s Therm. 
4 to! 3] I} m4 tp} ie 
. =] s . S| . 
cre Sa 8 3 F ‘Barom. Weather. Ss Ja $ I's 3 |Barom.| Weather. 
PESOS F © "tp in. pts > Bie S| 2 “oy in. pts.| 
Sick — ZI = | G \- 
As! =zZ | Az|@4|* x2) | 
I a ae | a ie wademmed samen 
May; ° | ° ° | | June| ° at Px 
26 | 61 | 67 | 52 | 80, 10 fair 11 | 55 | 68 | 52 || 30, 30 /fair 
27 | 62 | 68 | 51 || 30, 20 fair 12 | 61 | 70 | 55 ! > 30;fair 
28 | 62 | 70 | 52 } » 15/fair 13 | 68 | 77 | 65 ! > 20\fair 
29 | 58 | 64 | 50 ||, 14/cloudy 14 | 69 | 79 | 60 ||, 20/faie 
30 | 56 | 69 | 50 ] > 14) cloudy 15 | 55 | 58 | 50 || 29, SOjrain 
31 | 54 | 65 | 55 ||, 14/cloudy 16 | 61 | 66 | 53 |, 8O/fair 
Jui | 61 | 65 | 56 ||, 20 cloudy 17 | 59 | 61 | 55 |} 4 90|ecloudy 
2| 65 | 73 | 63 i ’ 25/fair 18 | 58} 60 | 54 ||, 92\cloudy 
3} 74) 60/65 || , 15 fair 19 | 67 | 71 {| 51 ||, 80,rain 
4| 65/72/65 || , O5/fair 20 | 64 | 69 | 59 ||, 75,cloudy 
5 | 61 | 64 | 50 || 29, 98 fair 21 | 65 | 64| 59 ||, 79,rain 
6 | 53 | 57 | 49 || 80, 19, cloudy 22 | 68 | 73 | 62 || , 88 fair 
7| 51] 55 | 51 ||, 30 cloudy 23 | 70| 75 | 60 || , 99 fair 
8 | 54 | 69 | 52 ||, 80|cloudy 241] 72)75! 54 |, , 99 fair 
9 56! 64! 49 | » 30) | fair 25 | 69 | 73 | 59 |» 86 cloudy 
10'59!65! 50! , 31 fair : ; 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 30, to June 27, 1329, both inclusive. 
SI la. la, Let taal . 2 g = i ‘ 
5 [48/8 ~e 5 i|S%! 23 ge t's 24! 8 |5 68! Ex. Bills, 
2138/58/52 |ge\stir.lseiseles| 2 %*”T!} 10000. 
21 a | a3) 26 Le 2 ia" sima! so =3¢ 
= | oR | a |a ja) « |e * | = Ou 
30'2114.874 $88} 4— —Ko64 | {103% ai——j19§ —— 55 54 pm 66 67 pm. 
1/2113:874 388% 4j—| 96% 1034 g|10 33)193 \——|53 54 pm. 873 | 65 66 pm. 
2/211 |87§ 488% 8,965 ‘964 1103% 4)1033|194 |230 |54 51 pm.——_| 65 64 pm. 
3/211 |87$ $88 4/965 \96§ | Shut |104 |19% [22945254 pm.—__| 65 68 pm. 
4 —!s75 é| Shut [964 ‘96g ——j194 |Shut; 55 pm.87} | 68 70 pm. 
5/2114 874 @! 965 96% | 1033/194 55 pm. 87g | 69 67 pm. 
6|2113,87% 3 965 |965 194 | 53 pm.——| 66 68 pm. 
Het, —|___ 1  ) _ 
9|Hol. | _———$ —_— —_—_ ~—_—|— — — — 
10) 2113874 a 96§ (963 | 103§$)195 Cs 52 pm.——| 65 67 pm. 
11 Hol. —— |——| —— —— ——_ | — |_|. a enti 
12) '87§ 3 96§ 965 ——1033]193 \——54 55 pm. ——| 67 68 pm. 
13] |2113 874 3 ji—— 963 1034)194 |—— |53 54 pm. g74 | 68 65 pm. 
15\——\87 4| | 94 10331194 53 54 pm.'s74 | 66 pm. 
16/2113:873 4 963 \963 ———|1033,194 ome 66 67 pm. 
17\2114874 4'———964 |963 103g 19§ |——|_ 53 pm. 87} | 66 67 pm. 
18/2114,87% i|—— 964 963 | 103% 1194 |——|_ 53 pm. | 67 68 pm. 
19 2114874 §}———96§_ 963 osZ'194 — 's7% | 67 69 pm. 
20\—— 874 § ——|——96 /103g:194 |——| 68 69 pm. 
22|——|874 i}——|954 964 110 |19§ |——|—___'___| 67 68 pm. 
23/2113.87§ j——\96% |96 103g 194 || ——-, 68 66 pm. 
24|Hul. | — eee —}|——|—_— basen 
253212 |873 3#———|96F 965 j————- | 103% 194 ——| 52 pm.873 | 67 68 pm. 
a6l2113'87% 3 96% [966 104 “194 | |52 54 pm.|—} 67 68 pm. 
27 | — — 
| | | mm 
New 4 per eent. Scrip. May 39, 3§ pm.—June 2, 3§ pm.—3, 3] pm,—5, 3§ pm.— 
12, 3 pm.—13, 3 pm. 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhil!, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooniuck, and Co. 
J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIZMENT*STREET. 
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Embellished with Views of St. Mattuew’s Cuurcu, Barxton ; 
and St. Mark’s Cuurcu, CirerKENWELL. 





NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXIII. 
Sr. Mattruew’s, Brixton. 
Architect, Porden. 

T= first subject in the accompany- 

ing engraving represents the west 
front and south side of this Church, 
the first in point of seniority of the five 
built in the parish of Lambeth. 


The present building is one. of the 


few chaste specimens of classical ar- 
chitecture to be found amongst the va- 
rious new Churches in the environs of 
the Metropolis. The favourite style of 


modern architects is indeed a spurious. 


imitation of Grecian architecture, but 
as far removed from the original, as 
the works of Wyatt and his followers, 
in another style, are behind our own 
Cathedrals. Brixton Church is, how- 
ever, of a better class. The architect 
has closely adhered to his authorities, 
and the result has consequently been 
excellence in his imitation. With 
the new Church at St. Pancras, and 
the Portico of the Unitarian Chapel 
in Stamford-street, this structure may, 
therefore, be entitled to rank as one of 
the best specimens of Grecian archi- 
tecture in the Metropolis. 

The order is Doric, which is conti- 
nued throughout the entire building ; 
the ground plan a parallelogram, hav- 
ing a portico and lobbies at the west 
end, and a square tower, flanked with 
porches, at the eastern extremity. The 
materials are brick, with dressings of 
stone. The principal front commences 
with a flight of steps, bounded at each 
side by a square pedestal, originally in- 
tended to receive urns, but now sur- 
mounted by lamps. These steps lead 
to the floor of the portico, or pronaos, 
situated within the walls of the Church, 
which are finished in antis. The por- 
tico is formed by four fluted columns. 
of massy proportions, ranging in a line 
with the ante; the whole being sur- 
mounted by an entablature, and crawn- 
ed with a pediment. The lateral acro- 
teria were intended to sustain recum- 
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bent holy lambs, which have been 
omitted in the completion of the de- 
sign. The ceiling of the portico is 
panelled, and in the wall behind are 
three lofty entrances; the openings of, 
which are in the form of a trun-. 
cated pyramid, and are bounded by 
architraves. The flanks of the Church 
commence with a low stylobate; the 
wall above is pierced with five large. 
windows, similar in form to the door- 
ways, and an entablature, continued 
from ‘the western front, forms a crown- 
ing member. Near the west end are 
entrances to the catacombs; they are 
approached by descending flights of 
steps ; the > are lintelled, and 
crowned with pediments sustained on 
ante. 

The eastern front is made into three 
portions. Thecentre consists of asquare 
tower, in three principal stories; the 
first rises to the entablature, and corre- 
sponds in its arrangement with the 
main building; it is crowned with a 
frieze and cornice. In the eastern front 
is a window’ surmounted with a pedi- 
ment which lights the vestry, occupy- 
ing the ground fluor of the tower. Tie 
second story rises above the Church. 
—The design shows a square temple 
formed of eight Doric columns, two in 
each face, the angles occupied by square 
ante insulated; the me is crowned 
with an entablature, in which the 
tryelyphs and mutules are not retain- 
ed. The cella is octagonal, and pierc- 
ed with windows in the four faces, 
which correspond with the elevations 
of the tower. The cornice of this story 
is surmounted by an attic, which breaks 
in the centre of each front, to let in 
the clock dials. The third story is 
octangular in plan, representing an 
elegant little temple, a pleasing varia- 
tion from the octagon tower of Andro- 
nicus Cyrhestes at Athens, which it 
greatly resembles. The elevation com- 
mences with a stylobate, above which, 
are ante situated at the angles of the 
plan; the whole is crowned by an 








architrave and cornice, the cymatium 
charged with lions’ heads. ‘The roof 
is covered with stone tiles, forming a 
dwarf pyramid of eight sides, on the 
summit of which is placed a capital 
decorated with plain leaves, which is 
crowned with a plain cross. The 
lateral divisions on each side of the 
tower form recesses bounded by the 
ante which finish the eastern extre- 
mities of the flanks, and by corre- 
sponding ones towards the tower; the 
recessed portions are filled to about 
half their height by porches formed on 
the model of the Choragic monument 
of Thrasyllus at Athens, the central 
anta being omitted. 

It is to be regretted that the roof of 
the building has not been covered with 
metal; the slated roof, which is seen 
above the flanks, in consequence of the 
cornice not being surmounted by a 
blocking course, is an unsightly object, 
and what appears a glaring defect, its 
ridge having been allowed to interfere 
with the columns in the second story 
of the tower, a portion of which are 
concealed by it. This defect is conspi- 
cuously shown in the engraving. ‘Taken, 
however, as a whole, the exterior has 
more to be commended than the majo- 
rity of the new Churches which it has 
fallen to our lot to survey. The archi- 
tect has displayed an originality of ge- 
nius in the design far surpassing most 
of his contemporaries. 


Tue INTzRIOR 


Is approached by three vestibules at 
the western end, corresponding with 
the entrances in the portico, and com- 
municating laterally with each other ; 
the side ones containing flights of stairs 
to the galleries. The body of the 
Church shows an open area unbroken 
by columns ; a gallery resting on square 


autz occupies the two longest sides and . 


the western end. The walls are finish- 
ed by a handsome entablature, com- 
posed of an architrave, surmounted by 
an enriched echinus and a_ frieze, 
crowned by a similar moulding over 
a scroll. It is questionable whether 
the substitution of the present for the 
proper entablature of the order is any 
improvement. The east end consists 
of a stylobate, above which is a recess 
flanked by piers sloping inwards, hav- 
ing an anta on each side. The recess 
contains two fluted Dorie columns, 
reaching to the soffite of the principal 
entablature ; in the back of the recess 
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is a window, which admits a false light 
from the lower story of the tower. The 
western end of the Church has a larger 
recess above the gallery, in which are 
placed two insulated ante. The ceil- 
ing is horizontal, and is made in 
breadth into three divisions by flyiug 
cornices, which enter the cornice of 
the entablature, above the antz of the 
east and west extremities. Of the three 
divisions thus formed, the centre is 
plain, and ornamented with expanded 
flowers at intervals; the lateral por- 
tions are subdivided by other cornices 
at right angles with the former into 
ten divisions, including two rows of 
sunk panels, having in each a star of 
eight points painted in distemper. 

The altar is placed against the dado of 
the eastern window, and above it are 
uncouth looking boards inscribed with 
the Decalogue, &c. which have the 
appearance at least, of forming no part 
of the original design. The altar rails 
of iron are painted to imitate bronze, 
and represent a colonnade of the Doric 
order; the frieze charged with chap- 
lets and crosses, and in the centre doors 
of the same material. 

The font isa bronze tripod ; it stands 
in the central aisle at a short distance 
from the altar-rails and between the 
two pulpits, which, in defiance of an- 
cient usage, are seen in so many new 
Churches. The designs of both these 
structures ‘are uniform, and consist of 
a lofty square pedestal sustaining a cir- 
cular rostrum surrounded by ante. 

In the recess at the western end is 
the organ, in an appropriately carved 
case of oak, composed of two columns 
and two ante, surmounted by an en- 
tablature, the frieze charged with gilt 
chaplets. On each side of the organ 
are seats for the charity children. The 
smali doorways communicating be- 
tween the galleries and the staircases, 
are surmounted by handsome honey- 
suckle friezes. 

From the foregoing description our 
readers will conclude that Brixton 
Church is entitled to rank high as a 
Grecian building ; but in the adoption 
of such a design for the situation in 
which the building stands, little taste 
and less judgment were displayed. In 
approaching the Church by the high 
road in either direction, the portico 
is lost, in consequence of the sides be- 
ing closed; until the spectator arrives 
opposite to the building, he can only 
imagine there may be a portico; in con- 
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sequence, the best view of the Church 
is but little seen. The west front, 
not unlike, in point of arrangement, to 
St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, would ap- 
pear to great advantage, if it had en- 
joyed an equally good situation with 
that building; and if the flanks had been 
partially concealed, the appearance of 
the building would have suffered no- 
thing. The propriety of Grecian ar- 
chitecture for Churches has justly been 
questioned ; the present affords a strong 
argument against it. ‘The spire or 
pinnacled tower of our national archi- 
tecture would have appeared to far 
greater advantage than the present, 
which, beautiful as it is in itself, looks 
ai a distance amidst the trees, in con- 
nexion with which it is viewed, little 
better than a pigeon house. In short, 
Grecian architecture is not the style 
for Churches, and the most classical 
building, if misapplied, will show at 
most but a splendid failure. 

The first stone was laid on the Ist 
July, 1822, by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Manners Sutton), and 
it was consecrated by the late Bishop 
of Winchester (Dr. Tomline), on the 
2Zist June, 1824. The architect’s esti- 
mate, including incidental expenses and 
commission, was 15,340/. 13s. 7d. and 
the amount of the contract 15,192/. Qs. 

It is calculated to hold 1926 persons, 
and one of the greatest merits of the 
building is, that it is well constructed 
for hearing in every part of the interior. 

The cemetery is enclosed with a 
handsome iron railing on a granite 
plinth. In the northern angle, tormed 
by the junction of the two roads, was 
erected in 1825, a sepulchral monu- 
ment of the most splendid description, 
which is shewn in the engraving. It 
is square in plan, and is made in eleva- 
tion into four stories, the whole being 
twenty feet in height. It rests on 
three steps of granite, which are broken 
in the northern face by an entrance 
covered with a pediment. The first 
story is an union of four sarcophagi, 
the ends crowned with pediments, 
forming the several sides of the monu- 
ment; on one is a white marble tablet 
bearing an inscription, stating that it 
was erected by H. Budd, Esq. to the 
memory of his father. In the angles 
are urns. ‘The second story is square. 
Each front has a window, below which 
is a relief, representing a serpent with 
its tail in its mouth, the well-known 
emblein of eternity. Abovethe window 
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is the winged globe, an Egyptian hie- 
roglyphic, understood to typify the 
Creator. The antz at the angles have 
angels in basso relievo, holding in- 
verted torches, the symbols of death. 
On the angles of the cornice are Greek 
tiles ; the third story, a square altar, has 
a dove on each face in an irradiation 
surmounted by a cornice of acanthines, 
and crowned by a segmental pediment. 
On this story is placed a square pe- 
destal, sustaining a beautiful finial com- 
posed of honeysuckles. This splendid 
composition was designed and executed 
by Mr. Day of Camberwell, so well 
known by his excellent models of 
buildings *. 


St. Marx’s, CLERKENWELL. 


This Church is of a very contrary 
character to the last described. The 
classical purity of that structure, though 
in our opinion misapplied in the adap- 
tation of it toa Church, could not fail 
to attract admiration. In the present, 
it is true, the architecture is appro- 
priate; but the execution is Porth: by 
the excessive clumsiness, and the utter 
want of taste, which characterise the 
structure. 

The ground plan is a parallelogram ; 
a portion at the west end being sepa- 
rated from the rest, and containin 
the base of the tower and lateral 
lobbies ; and the eastern end having a 
small chancel and vestries added to it. 
The usual distribution of the area into 
nave and ailes is not adhered to. 

The west front, the only passable 

ortion, is shewn in the engraving. 
S the centre is the tower, which is 
marked by extreme massiveness. The 
entrance is acutely pointed. The archi- 
volt is enriched with numerous mould- 
ings springing from slender columns 
attached to the jambs, the whole being 
a poor imitation of the style of the 
Jatter part of the thirteenth century. 
Above the arch a series of pannelling 
is applied, to form a square frontis- 
piece. Above this is an arched win- 
dow made by mullions into three lights, 
divided into two stories by a transom, 
the head of the arch filled with per- 
pendicular mullions, the whole be- 
ing in the style of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. ‘I'wo pilaster buttresses without 
splays rise from the ground to this 
portion of the design; they are pa- 





# See vol. xcvuil. pt. i. p. 503. 








nelled, and end in clumsy pinnacles. 
The next story of the tower has the 
clock dial; and the upper, being the 
fourth story, has a window composed 
of three lancet arches of equal height, 
in every aspect of the elevation; these 
windows are divided by slender frames 
of iron, having somewhat the ap- 
pearance of mullions and tracery, into 
thé compartments shewn in the en- 
graving ; above these windows the ele- 
vation finishes with a cornice charged 
with flowers, and a parapet pierced 
with trefoils inclosed in triangular di- 
visions. Above the pilaster buttresses 
others of a more slender character 
take their rise, and are continued to 
the parapet, above which they finish 
in crocketted pinnacles, only remark- 
able for their heaviness and dwarfish 
elevation. The lateral divisions of the 
Church contain pointed windows, 
which have a frame-work of iron 
within them, a flimsy substitute for 
mullions and tracery. The returns of 
these divisions have low arched door- 
ways, with lancet arches in blank 
above them, and are finished with a 
similar parapet to the tower, but not 
pierced. At the angles, and as a mark 
of distinction between the Church and 
the lobbies, are buttresses crowned 
with pinnacles. The body of the 
Church is made by buttresses into five 
divisions ; and in height, by a string, 
into two stories, the elevation being 
finished with a plain parapet. In each 
division are two windows, the lower 
being square, the heads hounded by 
weather cornices; they are divided by 
iron mullions into three compartments, 
the whole design being excessively 
mean, and probably taken from the 
nearest almshouse. ‘The upper windows 
are similar to those already described 
in the west front of the vestibule, and 
which are shewn in the engraving ; 
and by way of evincing the most de- 
cided contempt for ancient authorities, 
the weather cornices are omitted. In 
lieu of a clerestory, an unsightly slated 
roof, in the meeting-house style, crowns 
the whole structure. 

The eastern front is likewise made 
into three divisions, and the projection 
of the central one for a chancel would 
lead the spectator to believe that the 
usual division into nave and ailes had 
been adhered to. The exterior face of 
the east window is very excellent ; it 
is made by mullions into three lights; 
an elegant circle, and other tracery, 
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in the best style of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, occupy the head of the arch, with 
which period the graceful sweep and 
the moulded archivolt perfectly corre- 
spond. A solitary window in the 
tower already noticed, is also of a cor- 
rect design ; how that and the present 
happen to have been placed among so 
many absurdities is unaccountable. 
The gable above the East window ter- 
minates in a pedestal, crowned with a 
large cross. At the angles of the de- 
sign are buttresses and pinnacles, and 
small vestries are erected on each side 
of the chancel. 

From the description of the exterior, 
we fear our readers will not expect to 
find many beauties within ; and they are 
not likely to experience what is usually 
termed an agreeable disappointment. 
The interior view is quite on a par 
with the exterior. The entrance in 
the west front leads intoa porch, form- 
ed in the basement story of the tower ; 
it is groined with cross springers rest- 
ing on corbel heads. The entrances 
in the flanks lead into lobbies, which 
contain the stairs to the galleries, and 
communieate laterally with the central 
porch ; from these several vestibules 
are three entrances through pointed 
arches into the body of the Church ; 
and here a large area, not divided by 
pillars and arches, but shewing only 
one room or hall in the meeting-house 
style, admirably accords with the point- 
ed style of architecture, and evinces the 
great attention the architect has paid to 
our ancient Churches ; the walls are fi- 
nished with a nondescript cornice, on 
which rests an horizontal ceiling of 
plaster, divided into huge lozenge- 
shaped compartments by ribs crossing 
each other diagonally, and ornamented 
at their junction with a flower. The 
ceiling and its decorations are perfectly 
original, and will form a lasting monu- 
ment of the taste of the architect, and 
may chance to be admired when the 
works of Wykeham and Bray are for- 
gotten. The most curious piece of 
workmanship in the Church is the ex- 
pedient which arises from the conceal- 
ment of the head of the east window, 
which it will be recollected we de- 
scribed in its exterior face as arched, 
but which, in consequence of the 
introduction of the modern horizontal 
ceiling, is cut across at the top of 
the mullions. With the addition of 
some ornament a square - headed win- 
dow is formed, of a design never met 
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with in any ancient work ; and what 
was elegant in its outer face, is in 
the inside converted into a_ perfect 
deformity. The spectators who gaze 
on the x design, cannot imagine 
how a window can be square in one 
point of view, and arched in another ; 
and go away lost in amazement at the 
ingenuity of the designer. 

Ayallery of extraordinary dimensions 
crosses the western end ; it is sustained 
upon twelve iron pillars in three rows. 
A continuation of the same gallery ex- 
tends along the side walls to the east 
end, also sustained on iron columns, 
the design of which is the architect’s 
own. The fronts are painted white, 
and are ornamented with arched com- 
partments in relief. 

The altar-screen, situated below the 
eastern window, is bounded by a but- 
tress at each side, ending in an angular 
cap or pinnacle, and the upright of the 
screen is finished with a battlement; 
the whole is oddly enough painted in 
imitation of Sienna marble, a material 
probably unknown to our ancestors, 
except in mosaic work. The deca- 
logue, &c. are inscribed on panels in 
imitation of porphyry. In the centre 
of the cornice is placed the King’s 
arms, carved and painted. A crucifix 
in such a situation would be deemed 
idolatrous, yet a zealous Church of 
England man feels no scruple in bow- 
ing before the royal arms and sup- 
porters, which to an unlettered savage 
would, in many Churches, really appear 
to be the only objects of worship. The 
pulpit and reading-desk are placed on 
Opposite sides of the central aile, at a 
short distance from the altar. The 
pulpit is octangular, and rests on a 
pillar; it is devoid of ornament. The 
reading-desk is similar, but is lower 
than the pulpit. The organ is placed 
in the western gallery; the case is 
carved oak, representing three square 
towers with pinnacles; it greatly re- 
sembles that in the new Church at 
Chelsea. On each side the instrument 
is a spacious gallery for the charity 
children, 

The east window is glazed in small 
mg of various gaudy colours, green, 

lue, purple, orange, and yellow, very 
much resembling a harlequin’s jacket ; 
three of the panes are plain glass, one 
is inscribed with the names of the Mi- 
nisterand Churchwardens of the mother 
parish in 1827; a second bears the 
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arms of the See of London; and a 
third the following shield and inscrip- 
tion. Arms: Or, a cross moline pierced 
with a mullet, between three mullets 
Azure. Crest: On a wreath, a war- 
rior’s head in profile, attired in an 
antique helmet, all proper. ‘* Win- 
LIAM CHADWELL Myung, ARCHI- 
TECT, 1827.” All these subjects are 
very minute. In the head of the cen- 
tral compartment is painted the de- 
scending dove, and the initials I H S. 
This window was the gift of Thomas 
Handley, Esq. * 

The number of persons who may be 
accommodated in this Charch is 1915, 
exclusive of fourteen sittings reserved 
to the New River Company, which 
Corporation presented the site of the 
Church. The whole cost to the Come 
missioners was 16,000/., and the further 
sum of 2,000/. was voted by the parish. 
The Church was consecrated Jan. 1, 
1828, by the Lord Bishop of London 
(Dr. Howley). The building has the 
advantage of an excellent situation, 
being placed in the midst of an orna- 
mental plantation, forming the centre 
of Myddelton-square. E. 1. C. 


—)—- 


ON THE PEOPLING OF AMERICA. 


OME months ago appeared a work 

by Mr. Rankin, entitled ** Histo- 
rical Nett on the Conquest of 
Peru, Mexico, Bogota, Natchez, and 
Talomeco, in the Thirteenth Century, 
by the Mongols, accompanied by Ele- 
phants,” &c. Its object was to ac- 
count for the numerous traces of 
Asiatic manners and relics, which are 
found scattered over various parts of 
the American continent. his its 
Author endeavours to do by intro- 
ducing the agency of the Monguls, a 
people who had, at one period, over- 
run the whole of Asia. The Tartar 
monarch, Kublai, who became master 
of China in 1280, sent out a vast fleet, 
three years after, for the invasion of 
Japan. The expedition proved quite 
unsuccessful, and, a violent storm 
arising, nearly the whole fleet was 
lost, only two or three persons being 
saved, according to the general ac- 
counts, to relate the disaster of the 
rest. A considerable part of this fleet, 
however, Mr. Rankin supposes to have 
been driven on the coast of America ; 
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and he has attempted to prove—‘‘ That 
Mango Capac, the first Inca of Peru, 
was a son of the Grand Khan Kublai, 
and that Montezuma’s ancestor was a 
Mongul grandee from Tangut, very 
possibly Assam.”—P. 21. A 

One of the principal foundations of 
Mr. Rankin’s hypothesis, is the tradi- 
tional history given by Garcilaso de 
Vega, and other Authors, of the 
giants who landed at Cape St. Helen’s, 
who were of a most extraordinary sta- 
ture, who. devoured as much at one 
meal as was sufficient for fifty men, 
and who committed the most brutal 
atrocities upon the natives and their 
possessions. ‘These, he says, were the 
Mongols and their elephants, who es- 
caped from the shipwreck at Japan. 
And on this supposition, wherever any 
traditions of giants have been pre- 
served, or any remarkable bones disco- 
yered, all are traced to the same 
source ; and he carries his Mongolians 
and their elephants into almost every 
corner of America—Peru, Colombia, 
Mexico, California, and various parts 
of the United States, were all scenes of 
their numerous battles. The conquests 
and empire of these people in the 
western world are represented as ex- 
ceeding even those of their forefathers 
in Asia; and yet, within three cen- 
turies after, not a trace was left either 
of Mongols or of elephants, not so 
much as a traditional remembrance of 
such things having ever existed ; and, 
amongst all the ancient aintings and 
sculptures found in the New World, 
not a figure that bore a distinct 
resemblance to either. Three cen- 
turies, surely, are no great space of 
time for these conquerors, whom he 
supposes, at the time of the Spanish 
discoveries, to have existed in the 
family of the Incas, to have lost all 
remembrance of their original country, 
as well as their language, and most of 
their characteristics; nor is it cus- 
tomary with conquerors todo so. But 
Mr. Rankin supposes this remem- 
brance to have been preserved only by 
the race of the monarch, and not to 
have been disclosed at all to his sub- 
jects. This would lead us to imagine 
that the first Inca, Mango Capac, was 
the only Mongol that arrived among 
them. Yet, how can this be recon- 
ciled with what he himself admits, 
that tle Mongols, as well as the ele- 
phants, which landed on the new con- 
tinent, must have been very numerous. 
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Besides, Garcilaso de Vega, who wrote 
the Peruvian history, was himself al- 
lied by marriage with the family of the 
Incas, and, if any more knowledge had 
been possessed by them than by their 
subjects, he would certainly have 
known it; but he does not hint at 
such athing. The elephants form the 
principal argument; it was with them 
that these supposititious Mongols made 
all their conquests, and of them they 
would of course take particular care. 
To support, indeed, this extraordinary 
hypothesis, they must have increased 
in equal proportion with the men; 
consequently, as long as the con- 
querors existed, we should expect to 
find the elephants existing too. But to 
account for the total want of any re- 
membrance of such animals, we must 
suppose that they had ceased to exist 
long before the time which it would 
have required to make the conquests 
he talks of. 

With the history of the giants there 
is no one particular in which the 
expedition of the Mongols will agree. 
The giants were, in a short time, 
entirely annihilated. They arrived, 
moreover, in “rafts made of rushes, 
like large barks,” (en unas balsas de 
juncos, @ manera de grandes lLarcas. 
Garcil. de Vega, lib. ix. c. 9.) which 
would imply that, let them have come 
from whencesoever they might, they 
had made but a coasting voyage. The 
notion in itself, of a fleet being wreck- 
ed amongst the isles of Japan, and 
finally cast on the coast of Peru, with 
so little damage as to support this hy- 
pothesis they must have sustained, is 
almost as pope as to suppose a 
fleet wrecked on the British coast, to 
be thrown in safety on the shores of 
Patagonia. 

That the iuhabitants of the New 
World, when discovered, bore many 
marks of Asiatic origin none can 
deny; but to prove these marks were 
introduced by Mongols, will require 
stronger arguments than have yet been 
adduced. There is not, indeed, any 
single apparent agreement between 
them, which may. not be applied 
equally to any other Asiatic tribe. 
«The Indians of Peru,” says Mr. 
Rankin, “‘ had such fear of an eclipse, 
that as soon as it began, they made a 
terrible noise with trumpets, horns, 
atabales, and drums.””—*‘ In China, as 
soon as the sun or moon begins to be 
darkened, they all throw themselves 
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on their knees, and knock their fore- 
heads against the earth. A frightful 
noise of drums and cymbals is imme- 
diately heard throughout the whole 
city.”—P. 224, 5. What resemblance 
is there here that may not be applied 
equally to any other half-barbarous 
or quite barbarous people? The same 
alarm was excited amongst the natives 
of the West Indian Islands by a simi- 
lar occurrence ; and these, surely, were 
neither Mongols nor Chinese. Again, 
it was customary in Peru, on the 
death of an Inca, or a noble, to bury 
with him various implements and va- 
Juable things: the same custom pre- 
vailed amongst the Mongols, as well 
as amongst the Tartars, Siberians, &c.; 
and the same has been, at one period 
or another, a custom with almost 
every nation on the earth. Such as 
these are not the marks by which we 
are to judge of the analogy between 
the institutions, &c. of two people. 

If we would identify the antiquities 
of America with those of any other 
country, it must be with Egypt. Its 
temples, its edifices of every descrip- 
tion, and more particularly its —_ 
mids, are decidedly Egyptian. The 
Egyptian Pyramids, it is well known, 
were repositories of the dead ; and it is 
equally well ascertained that the Teo- 
callis, or pyramids of the Mexicans, 
were appropriated to the same pur- 

ose; those of Teotihuacan, in the 
Valley of Mexico, are situated in a 
place called Mitcoath, or the Path of 
the Dead. The Teocalli of Cholula 
appears, according to Humboldt, to 
have been constructed exactly in the 
direction of the four cardinal points ; 
so were the Pyramids of Egypt. The 
Mexican Pyramids, too, like those of 
Egypt, were adorned with hierogly- 
phics, and the hieroglyphics of these 
two people, as well as their sculptures, 
are remarkably similar in appearance. 
he same identity may be discovered 
in their theology. ‘Their accounts of 
the cosmogony, of the golden age of 
the Mexicans under Quetzalcoath, of 
the presiding deities of mountains and 
waters, and fire and earth, and the 
like, with the whole of their idols and 
their mythology, remind us strongly 
of those of the Egyptians, and of the 
Greeks and Romans who followed 
them. ‘The Mango Capac of the Pe- 
ruvians is in every sense the same per- 
sonage as the Grecian Dionysius, the 
Osiris of Egypt; it was he who, accord- 


ing to their traditions, preserved, after 
the Great Deluge, the true religion 
and worship, and who gave them 
laws, and taught them the art of life; 
in one sense, too, he was identified 
with the sun. Like the theologists of 
Egypt, the Peruvians, although their 
worship was bestowed in common on 
various idols, or Guacas, adored one 
Supreme Being, whom they called 
Viracécha Pachayachachia, who was 
the creator of the universe, and re- 
garded the others only as being his re« 
presentatives, and as intercessors with 
him.* These are but a few of the 
more striking particulars of identity 
between the two people. 

There is another country which, in 
its antiquities, resembles Egypt and 
ancient America,—that is India. The 
institutions and the monuments of its 
gone-by ages of glory are of a charac- 
ter most remarkably similar to those 
we have been contemplating. Its the- 
ology rests on the same grounds. Like 
Peru and Egypt, it possessed two dia- 
lects, a sacred dialect, and a dialect for 

ublic use. Like them, too, it had its 
Lisanghaghiion, and hieroglyphics of the 
same description. 

In the Egyptians and the Hindoos, 
we recognize people who have pre- 
served, unmixed and unaltered, the 
institutions and the worship, and the 
superstitions, the arts, and in some 
measure the manners of the early ages 
of mankind. They were tribes of the 
first wanderers after the dispersion. 
Having settled in places more conge- 
nial to civilization, and remaining for 
a greater length of time, without suf- 
fering much from invasions or from 
internal revolutions, they had leisure 
to perfect their religious and civil in- 
stitutions, and to perpetuate them by 
the immensity and the durability of 
their works. Just such was the si- 
tuation of the Peruvians, and that of 
Anahuac, or the country since known 
by the general name of Mexico or New 
Spain. 

The nations who occupied the land 
of Anahuac, before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, although differing in idiom, 





* E] principal a quien adoravan, el Vira- 
cdcha Pachayachachia, que es el criador del 
mundo, y despues del al Sol, y assi el Sol 
como todas las demas Guacas dezian que 
recebian virtud y ser del criador, y que eran 
intercessores con el.—Acosta, Historia Na- 
turel y Moral de las Indias, lid. vi c. 19. 
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and in some customs, did not differ at 
all, if we believe Clavigero, in their 
general character. The Mexicans had 
the same physical qualities, aud mo- 
rals, the same idol, and the same in- 
clinations as the Acolhuis, the Tapa- 
necas, the Tlascallans, and the rest of 
the Mexican tribes, with no difference 
but that which was caused by educa- 
tion. The same might be said of al- 
most all the inhabitants of America. 
They originated from one source, and 
the difference that in after-times exist- 
ed among them, arose first from the 


peculiar circumstances or situation in — 


which they lived. Nothing would 
illustrate this view of the subject so 
much as a ¢areful contemplation of 
the relative state of the various tribes 
of Thracia and Scythia, a little after 
the fabulous period of Grecian history. 
There we may trace a striking picture 
of the state of the new world at the 
arrival of the Spaniards: in some paris 
they were reported to be barbarous sa- 
vagesand man-eating monsters as cruel 
as the cannibals of America, whilst, on 
the contrary, other tribes were repre- 
sented as equally wise, civilized, and 
skilful in the arts, as the Peruvians 
and the Mexicans. The difference 
arose from the same cause in one place 
as in the other. 

The Toltecas were said to be the 
first of the tribes of Anahuac, of whom 
any account has been preserved. They 
said that they came from Huehuetla- 
pallan, in the kingdom of Tollan, 
which was situated to the north of 
New Mexico, beginning their migra- 
tion in the first year of Tecpatl, which 
answers, according to Clavigero, to the 
five hundred and ninety-sixth year of 
the vulgar zra. ‘‘ The Toltecas were 
the most celebrated people of Anahuac, 
for their superior civilization and skill 
in the arts; and they lived under regu- 
lar laws. The nations that have suc- 
ceeded them avow that they are in- 
debted to the Toltecas for their know- 
ledge of the culture of grain, cotton, 
yepper, and the most useful fruits.— 

hey had the art of casting gold and 
silver into what form they pleased ; 
and they acquired great reputation from 
the cutting of all kinds of gems.” All 
the other tribes came from the north. 
The Chichemecas and the Acolhuis, 
who followed the Toltecas, came from 
the same quarter, and they were equally 
civilized, preserving, too, a distinction 
between the nobles and the plebeians. 
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The Otomites are supposed by Clavi- 
gero to be some of the most ancient of 
all the tribes of Anahuac; they were 
much more barbarous than the others, 
for they dwelt ia a wild and rugged 
district, amongst the caves and the 
rocks : they, too, are said to have come 
from the north. The Mexicans came, 
according to their tradition, from Az- 
tlan to the north of the gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Boturini supposes Aztlan to be 
a province of Asia; but Betancourt, 
with more probability, places it 2700 
miles from Mexico. 

These traditionary accounts of the 
direction in which the first people of 
America spread themselves, are sup- 
ported by the traces of their works that 
are yet to be found in various parts. 
Humboldt has observed, that “ in the 
whole of Mexico and Peru are found 
traces of great civilization on the 
mountain B eve We have seen ruins 
of palaces and baths at the height of 
from 1600 to 1800 toises. Only peo- 
ple of a northern origin could have 
enjoyed such a climate.” * He judges 
that civilized people formerly inhabit- 
ed the immense grass-floors of North- 
ern America, from the pyramids, se- 
pulchral tumuli, and bulwarks of ex- 
traordinary length, that are found be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the 
Alleghanys.+ Kalm met with im- 
mense masses of stone erected by the 
hands of men in the midst of the grass- 
floors of Canada, 900 French miles 
west of Montreal, on one of which 
was found an inscription in strange 
characters. The monuments of the 
American aborigines are to be com- 
o. not with those of the modern 

artar tribes of eastern Asia, but with 
the remains of those people who set- 
tled soonest after the dispersion, with 
the gigantic works of the Cyclopean 
tribes, as preserved in Egypt and India 

* In gauz Mexico und Peru findet maa 
die Spuren grosser Menschenkultur auf der 
hohen Gebirgsebene. Wir haben Ruinen 
von Pallasten und Badern in 1600 bis 1800 
Toisen Hohe gesehen. Nur nordische Mens- 
chen konnten sich so eines Klima’s erfreuen. 
—Humboldt, Ansichten der Natur, p. 146. 

+t Ich halte es allerdings fir sehr wahrs- 
cheinlich, das kultiverte Volker einst diese 
Ebenen durchstreift haben. Pyramidale 
Grabhiigel und Bollwerke von ausserordent- 
licher Lange zwischen dem Rocky-Moun- 
tains und dem Alleghanys scheinen diese 
Zige zu bewéhren.—Humloldt, ilid. p. 101. 
See his Relat, Hist. p. 155. 
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and various parts of Europe and Asia. 
They were the works of a part of the 
same people who conspired in the erec- 
tion of the pyramidal and cyclopean 
works on the plain of Shinaar. Mau- 
rice, in his Indian Antiquities, gives us 
a plate of ‘‘a Mexican temple to the 
Sun and Moon,” and observes on it, 
“* This Mexican shrine is very remark- 
able, because erected after the manner 
of the pyramidal temple of Belus at 
Babylon, and evidently proves in what 
country the Americans first caught the 
Sabian superstition.” 

None of the American traditions 
have any reference to the time of the 
first arrival of the people at that conti- 
nent; but from the traditional his- 
tories which they brought with them, 
and which are preserved, we ma 
judge that it was at a very early period. 
Some of them, such as the inhabitants 
of the plain of Bogota, traced their ex- 
istence to times before the moon ac- 
companied the earth. Most of the 
traditions and theology of the first 
wandering colonies of mankind related 
to the deluge, to the great patriarch, 
and to the wonderful event which had 
caused their dispersion. Wherever 
they settled, they built pyramids and 
other similar edifices, and dedicated 
them to the great gentile deity the sun. 
These traditions were peculiarly fresh 
in the memory of the inhabitants of 
the western world. ‘ Before the great 
inundation, which took place four 
thousand eight hundred years after the 
creation of the world,” said the people 
of Cholula, ‘* the country of Anahuac 
was inhabited by giants (ézocuillixe- 
que). All those who did not perish 
were transformed into fishes, saveseven, 
who fled into caverns. When the 
waters subsided, one of these giants, 
Xelhua, surnamed the Architect, went 


to Cholollan ; where, as a memorial of 
the mountain Tlaloc, which had served 
for an asylum to himself and his six 
brethren, he built an artificial hill in 
form of a pyramid. He ordered bricks 
to be made in the province of Tlama- 
nalco, at the foot of the Sierra of Cocotl ; 
and to convey them to Cholula, he 
placed a file of men, who passed them 
from hand to hand. The gods beheld 
with wrath this edifice, the a, of 
which was to reach the clouds. Irri- 
tated at the daring attempt of Xelhua, 
they hurled fire on the pyramid. Num- 
bers of the workmen perished; the 
work was discontinued, and the mo- 
nument was afterwards dedicated to 
Quetzalcoatl, the god of air.” The 
fable of the giants before mentioned, 
which has formed the groundwork of 
Mr. Ranking’s theory, may have been 
made out of the same tradition as pre- 
served by a different tribe: they were 
destroyed by fire from heaven. An 
old writer on the Peruvian history, 
Levinus Apollonius Gandobraganus, 
who gives somewhat a different version 
of this history, represents the giants of 
St. Helens as inhabitants of this place, 
and as despisers both of gods and men, 
but says not a word of their coming 
thither by sea*. And it is remarkable 
that Acosta attributes to them, on the 
authority of tradition, the construction 
of the edifices of which there are such 
vast remainst. How similar is this to 
the accounts of the Cyclopean archi- 
tects of old: in both instances it is 
probable that the notion of the extra- 
ordinary stature of the workmen has 
arisen from the dimensions of their 
works. This, however, is certain, that 
the giants of America, like those of 
most other countries, are spoken of as 
aboriginal inhabitants, and not as set- 
tlers. Such were those who were con- 





* Hac in plaga promontorium in mare projicitur, Desthzlenam ab Hispanis vocitatum, 
ain venis, saxorumque ambustorum tristi hiatu pluribus in locis tetrum atque horribile. 





erunt indigenz eum locum gigantum quondam sedem fuisse, qui quatuor virorum longi- 
tudinem exzquarent: diram, atrox, in deos hominesque superbum et contumex hominum 
genus. Nudos incessisse, aiunt, et ab egestate crudelitateque immanes ac truculentos 
fuisse usque adeo, ut preter captatus balenas, et aliam marinarum venationum proedami, 
triginta raptos accolas insatiandis faucibus devorarent. Levin. Apollon. Gaud. de Rebus 
Peruviis. Aut. 1567, p.19. 

+ Ay en el Piru gran relacion de unos Gigantes, que vinieron en aquellas partes, cuyos 
huessos se hallan oy dia de disforme grandeza cerca de Manta, y de puerto viejo, y en pro- 
an avian de ser aquellos hombres, mas que tres tanto mayores que los Indios de agora. 

izen, que aquellos gigantes vinieron por mar, y que hizieron guerra a los de Ia tierra, y 
que edificaron edificios sobervios, y muestran oy un poco hecho de piedras de gran valor, &c. 
Acosta, Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias, lib. i. c. 19. 
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quered by the Tlascallans in Ana~ 
huac*, 

The Chiampaneses of Anahuac as- 
serted that they were the first people of 
the new world. They said that Votan, 
who was the grandson of that per- 
sonage who had fabricated the ark to 
save himself and family, and who was 
one of the builders of the vast tower 
which was intended to reach to heaven, 
was ma tan ordered by the Lord to 

ople that land: that the first people 
Rad come from the north, and that, 
when they arrived at Socunusco, they 
separated, the one part going.to inhabit 
the country of Nicaragua, the other 
remaining in that of Chiapan. The 
Mistecas, who were a very civilized 
people, had paintings, according to 
Clavigero, which represented the crea- 
tion of the world, the universal deluge, 
and the confusion of tongues. The 
Mexicans themselves had traditionary 
accounts of the same events. They 
said, that after the deluge a man named 
Cojcoj, who was saved in a boat with 
a woman Called Jochiquetzal, disem- 
barked on the mountain Colhuacan, 
where they gave being to a numerous 
progeny. The Peruvians, too, claim 
a similar origin. When the waters 
receded, said they, a man appeared in 
Tiahuacanu, who was so powerful that 
he divided the world into four parts, 
and gave them to four men, whom he 
called kings: the first was named 
Manco Capac, the second Colla, the 
third Tocay, and the fourth Pinahua. 
To Manco Capac he gave the North, 
to Colla the parts about the Meridian, 
to Tocay the East, and to Pinahua the 
West. Manco Capac arrived at the 
valley of Cozeo, and founded that city. 

It is evident, therefore, whence and 
in what direction the Americans drew 
their origin. They were some of the 
last colonies of that same Cyclopean 
people, who have left remains of their 
works in almost every part of the world, 
who had peopled Azypt and India, 
who extended themselves over the 
whole extent of Asia, and who finally 
passed over from the north-east of Asia 
to the northern parts of America, and 
were destined to people another world. 
The vast buildings of the American 
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aborigines, the immense stones used in 
their erection, the want of arches, their 
hieroglyphics, nay, their very manners 
and their theology, all combine to 
identify them with that wonderful race. 


atime T.W. 


Mr. Ursan, ©, Senueehetavet, 
egency-square. 
REFERENCE in your Feb. Mag. 
page 145, to the recent observa- 
tions of Mr. Robert Brown, reminded 
me of the old epicurean doctrine of 
Atoms, indivisible or ultimate particles, 
as it is expounded and illustrated by 
Lucretius, and it seemed worth the 
pains to enquire whether the disco 
veries of our ingenious philosopher 
would, had he been contemporary with 
the Latin poet, have lent the latter 
any assistance in the progress of his 
exposition. 
ucretius reasons, that the corpora 
prima, or primary elements of matter, 
are doubtless endowed with an im- 
mortal nature, and cannot, therefore, 
any one of them, be returned to a state 
of annihilation ; otherwise, the esta- 
blished order of physical cause and 
effect, or the chain iF etieauheeih and 
consequents, would be broken, the 
rules of expectation, by which human 
actions are guided, be subverted, and 
the sa@cla ferarum, the successive gene- 
rations of living creatures propagated, 
generatim yy after their kinds, 
would be rescinded by the sudden ap- 
pearance of enormous monsters. And 
in a word, that the same force and 
ordinary cause, the tendency which all 
things exhibit to moulder and decay, 
would utterly destroy them, did not 
the eternity of matter grasp those things, 
the texture of which is comparatively, 
inter se, more or less interwoven and 
entangled. Moreover, these primordia 
must have an immortal hypostasis cor- 
pore, in order that in their final sepa- 
ration they may respectively furnish 
matter for renewing other things. 
Further, they enjoy solida* simplicitate, 
solid, inasmuch as they are matter 
without inane or pores ; possessing 
singleness, as being uncompounded 
with any heterogeneous substance. 
These genitalia are ceca, invisible, 





* Pero al fin como las Tlascaltécas venian 
armados y en orden, desbarataron a los 
gigantes, y hirieron en ellos siu dexar hombre 
a vida. Acosta, His. Nat. y Mor. de las Ind. 
lib. vit. c. 3. 


* Solidus from solus, alone, whence also 
we have soleo, because things solitary or 
unmixed must continue in the same state, 
for it is by mingling with others that they 
are wont tu undergo a change. 
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which offers an argument more in 
favour of their energy than against 
their existence, since we observe that 
the most powerful things in nature are 
invisible, as the wind, for example, 
which bows the sturdy ship, scatters 
the clouds, and sometimes in a whirl- 
wind tears up the trees of the moun- 
tains aad strews them upon the plains 
below. Lucretius denies the infinite 
divisibility of water, for if a part of a 
half shall always have a half, and/no- 
thing limit this division, then there 
will be no difference between the 
universe of matter, and the smallest 
molecule, both of them being infinite 
in the number of their integral par- 
ticles, and therefore equal, against 
which true reason reclaims, and avers 
that it is not possible for the mind to 
believe it. The common theorem * 
about the endless divisibility of matter, 
demonstrates a mathematical truth or 
possibility ; but since common sense 
judges from what is, and not from 
what might have been the case, it is 
bewildered in the infinitude of conti- 
nued bisection, and cannot find where 
to date the commencement of that ma- 
terial frame of things which it is ac- 
customed to see, taste, and handle. 
He argues that the sum of matter is 
made up of an infinite number of con- 
similar corpuscles of every kind; were 
not this the case, there would be no 
reason to expect, even in an endless du- 
ration, that these first principles could 
in such a crowd of dissimilar atoms 
meet with others endued with answer- 
ing forms and motions; and, instead 
of producing orgavic creatures, as we 
see they do, they would be scattered in 
remote regions, as we find the deck, 
prow, mast, yards, rudder, &e. which 
once did conjointly form a ship, cast 
by the faithlessdeep upon distant shores. 

Concerning the existence of an 
inane or vacuum, in which matter 
subsists, and which, by being inter- 
posed between the corpuscles in their 
consilia, or assemblages, occasions 
their relative density, he refers the 
decision of the question to the dic- 
tates of common sense. Nature, there- 
fore, per se, absolutely and inde- 
pendently consists of two things ; cor- 
pora, elementary particles of matter or 





* The most elegant demonstration of this 
theorem that I remember to have seen, is 
found near the end of Pascal’s *‘ Reflexions 
sur la Geometrie en General,” Art. II. 
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atoms; inane, or void space. But it 
excludes a third; for whatever that 
third might be, it must have extension, 
and will therefore make an impression 
upon the senses, or produce a ¢actlus, 
which is the relative property from 
whence we denominate any thing to 
be material; but if it did not pac, Ao 
sensations, then it would be vacuum 
or empty space, its negative essence 
being ¢o be intactible. 

A man of plain understanding having 
always observed that all bodies manifest 
a uniform tendency to descend, would 
readily apprehend that if a host of 
atoms were thrown into an illimitable 
void, they would continue to fall for 
ever, and therefore these particles would 
be in everlasting motion. But since 
the relative motion among the atoms 
would continue the same, there being 
no resistance in the vacuum to occasion 
any difference between heavy and light 
in the rate of their descent, so that the 
heavier might fall upon the lighter, 
Lucretius is obliged 10 crave one pos- 
tulatum of his disciple, and beseech 
him to grant that it might be possible 
for a slight alteration to take place in 
their momenta, a clinamen principio- 
rum, or a small leaning of the elements, 
in order that atoms possessing a certain 
harmony in their habitudes of shape, 
size, and motion, might meet, unite, 
and conglobe into those configurations 
in which we now behold them. Had 
the epicurean poet lived till the days of 
Mr. Robert Brown, he might have 
seen that molecules are in constant 
motion long, according to his own 
theory*, before they are resolved into 
their genitalia or first principles. 

If his observations of Nature’s 
wonted methods and procedure had 
penetrated as far as Mr. Brown’s, he 
would, I think, instead of begging a 
postulatum, have embraced it as an 
axiom that all matter is essentially in 
motion without any reference to the 
direction in which it (pergit concedere 
quz poscat natura) proceeds to yield 
what nature requires. In this way it 
seems that the mechanical philosophy 
would at ifs nativity have appeared 
with far better grace than it did; for 
surely it mars the whole progress of 
deduction to assume as a postulatum in 
the outset of a synthetical disquisition, 
what ought to have been demonstrated 
to be an axiom in the nature of things. 





* Invisible and swifter than a sun-beam. 








The epicurean peaonetes as adorned 
by Lucretius, attracts to herself all the 
secondary laws of nature, and by their 
aid solves difficulties one after another 
in a most persuasive and fascinating 
manner, yet in his greatest need (the 
want of a clinamen principiorum) she 
is left a widow, for none of the second 
causes then explored could lend her 
even the shadow of assistance. 

But speculative Atheism says, how 
ean a being of such perfection be the 
author of a frame so faulty? in replying 
to this objection, Revelation addresses 
man not as a follower of Zeno, but as 
a creature encompassed with infirmities; 
and instead of leading him through 
the mazes of curious research and dis- 
cursive reasoning, to a theory of Op- 
timism, she, through the mightof him 
who holds the keys of death, saith, 
‘* Behold I create all things new.” A 
time will come then in which not only 
all the differences of the moral world 
will be finally adjusted, but also in 
which all the jarring discords of con- 
tending sects will resolve themselves 
into the harmony of a perfect cadence. 
G. TravescanT Lay. 


Memorrs oF THE Royat Navy. 
(Continued from p. 392.) 


1340, The king returned to England 
in Feb. 1340; and having collected 
a fleet of 260 sail of ships, and made 
the necessary preparations for prose- 
euting the war with vigour, he em- 
barked with his troops, and set sail 
from the Downs on the 22 June. The 
French, in the mean time, had got 
their naval force together, consisting of 
about 400 ships, off the port of Sluys, 
in order to prevent the king’s landing 
in that quarter ; but his majesty deter- 
mined to open a passage through them, 
and having ordered all his ships to be 
in readiness, he placed the strongest in 
the front, and filled those with archers 
which were at each end of the line. 
Between every two ships of archers he 

laced one filled with men at arms. 
om likewise ordered another line to be 
formed on the side, as a body of reserve, 
and filled the ships with archers, to 
support or relieve those which might 
most want it, as occasion should re- 
quire. 

The English fleet approaching the 
haven of Sluys in this order, found 
the French already waiting for them. 
The former having gained the advan- 
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tage of the wind and sun, Edward 
the Third ordered the signal for en- 
gaging to be given about 10 in the 
morning on Midsummer-day, upon 
which a most obstinate and bloody 
battle ensued, the first naval action in 
which a King of England had com- 
manded in person; animated by the 
presence and example of whom, they 
fought with irresistible bravery. The 
enemy began the battle by advancing 
with the Great Christopher, the ship 
they had taken the year before, and 
with a great noise of trumpets and 
other instruments, attempted to break 
the line, to come at the ship in which 
they supposed the King to be. They 
were received with a general shout; and 
during continued huzzas, the English 
poured such a shower of arrows from 
their long-bows into the enemy’s ships, 
as soon covered their decks with dead 
and wounded men, and put the whole 
fleet into a consternation. The Great 
Christopher was retaken in the begin- 
ning of the action, and the English 
filled her with archers, and sent her to 
annoy the Genoese. And now death 
and destruction appeared on every side 
in their most terrible array. The air 
was darkened with arrows, and the 
men at arms engaged in close fight. 
The English taking advantage of the 
confusion they had thrown the French 
into at the beginning, soon boarded, 
with the help of their grappling irons ; 
and following up their good fortune, 
obtained a complete victory, with the 
loss of only 4000 men, which was but 
small, compared with that of the ene- 
my. The French attribute the success 
of this day to the assistance the Lng- 
lish had from a great number of Fle- 
mish ships, which, coming out of se- 
veral ports of Flanders, joined them in 
the beginning of the battle. Among 
the French ships which were taken, 
was a very large vessel called the James 
of Dieppe, in which were found 400 
dead bodies. Great numbers of the 
French sailors threw themselves into 
the sea, and submitted to a certain 
death rather than abide the repeated 
volleys of the English arrows; or, 
what might contribute more to this 
desperate resolution, in the heat of bat- 
tle no quarter was given in the ships 
that were taken. The battle lasted 


from ten in the morning till seven at 
night. The loss on the French side 
amounted to 30,000 men, and 200 or 
According to their own 


230 -ships. 
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accounts,, they lost two Admirals, one 
killed in the action, the other taken 
prisoner.* His Majesty behaved with 
the most undaunted courage, regarding 
neither danger nor fatigue, and was 
always present where the action was 
the hottest. 

From the circumstances related of 
this action, it appears that the Eng- 
lish, as well as the French, had not 
only left off the manner of the Ro- 
mans, who, in their naval combats, 
always made use of oars, but also the 
use of those beaked vessels which they 
called Nares Restrate, that were yet 
in use towards the conclusion of the 
12th and the beginning of the 13th 
century. It is plain, therefore, that on 
this occasion the ships were such, as, 
in comparison to the flat or low-built 
galleys, might probably be called high- 
decked ships. This important victory 
is ascribed by the English in a great 
measure to the superior dexterity of 
their sailors in the management of 
their ships. 

Some months after the above-men- 
tioned engagement, a truce was con- 
cluded, and the King landed at the 
Tower on the 30th November. 

1346. A war having broke out 
again between England and France, 
the King and Prince of Wales, com- 
monly called the Black Prince, em- 
barked at Southampton with 32,500 
troops, on board a fleet of near 1000 
sail, of all dimensions, and disémbark- 
ed the army at La Hogue on the 12th 
July. The glorious battle of Cressy 
was fought on the 26th of the follow- 
ing month, and Calais surrendered 
(1347) to the English on the 4th of 
August, 1347, after a blockade of ele- 
ven months, both by sea and land.t 

It appears by the roll of the English 
fleet employed in the siege of Calais, 
as recorded in the Cotton Library, that 





* So fatal was this loss, that the cour- 
tiers of Philip preserved a gloomy silence ; 
and he was at length informed of the na- 
tional calamity by the privileged tongue of 
a court foo) or jester. 

+ Hume, on the authority of Villani, 
says that the English had cannon, but not 
the French, in ‘ie battle of Cressy; it is, 
however, worthy of remark, that although 
Villani was contemporary, yet he composed 
his history in Italy, and therefore could only 
speak from hearsay ; whereas Froisart, also 
@ contemporary, residing in France, and al- 
most an eye-witness, makes no mention of 
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it consisted of the following ships and 
vessels furnished by the King: 25 ships, 
419 mariners; by the different ports 
in England and Wales, 675 s ips, 
13,732 mariners; by foreigners, 38 
ships, 805 mariners ; total, 738 ships, 
14,956 mariners. 

It also appears by the roll, not only 
that the ships furnished by the ports 
were larger, on the average, than the 
King’s ships, but that many of them 
could not have had above 26 men. 
Each of the mariners were allowed af- 
ter the rate of four pence per diem, and 
the archers on foot three pence. The 
Earl of Huntingdon, Lord High Ad- 
miral, commanded the fleet. The King 
returned to England in Oct. 1347, and 
in the ensuing year (1348) a seven 
years truce was agreed on. 

England being threatened with an 
invasion by a fleet of Spanish pirates, 
consisting of 40 very large ships, the 
King, thinking this an enemy not un- 
worthy of his own presence, sailed 
from Sandwich on board an English 
fleet, attended by many of his chief 
nobility, in quest of these destructive 
rovers. He came up with them on 
the 29th of August, 1350, off Win- 
chelsea, when a fierce conflict ensued, 
in which the Spaniards were defeated 
with great slaughter, and 24 of their 
ships taken.} 

At the expiration of the truce agreed 
upon in 1348, the war was renewed 
(1355§), which ended in 1356, after 
the memorable battle of Poictiers, 
which was fought in Sept. 

1359. In Oct. 1359, the King set 
sail from Sandwich, with 100,000 men, 
and a fleet of 1100 ships, and landed at 
Calais the next day, from which place 
the army marched to Paris (1360); 
soon after which, a peace was con- 
cluded. 

1369. Charles V. of France declared 


cannon, although he describes the battle 
very particularly ; and Thomas of Walsing- 
ham, who wrote more than three centuries 
before Hume, and who not only gives a 
very detailed account of the battle, but even 
specifies by name the arms and weapons 
used by the English, makes not the slightest 
mention of the Lombards, nor of the palla- 
tole di ferro che saettavanoe. 

t A gold coin was struck in commemora- 
tion of this event. 

§ The first record of impressing seamen 
is found in the 29th Edw, III. but the term 
used is **to make choice and take up in the 
counties of Kent, &c. 36 mariners, &c,”” 
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war against England in 1369. No- 
thing particular occurred at sea until 
June 1372, when the Earl of Pem- 
broke was sent to France with a fleet 
of 40 ships, containing a reinforce- 
ment of troops. It-was the Earl's in- 
tention to land his forces at Rochelle ; 
but when he approached that place he 
fell in with a powerful squadron of 
Spanish ships, Don Henry, King of 
Castile, having warmly espoused the 
cause of France. An engagement im- 
mediately commenced, which conti- 
nued all the day, and was renewed 
next morning with equal fury. At 
length, towards the evening of the se- 
cond day, victory declared in favour of 
the Spaniards, whose ships were much 
larger than those of the English, and 
provided with cannon, which did great 
execution. The Earl of Pembroke, 
with several other chieftains, were 
made prisoners, and the greatest part 
of the fleet either taken or sunk ; and 
soon after, Rochelle surrendered. To 
counterbalance the above, and the loss 


- of other places in France in the posses- 


sion of the English, the latter, under 
the Earl of Hereford, defeated, soon 
after, a fleet of Flemings, who were 
then in alliance with France, and took 
26 of their ships. Four thousand men 
were killed in this engagement, and as 
many carried prisoners to England, to- 
gether with Peterson, the Flemish Ad- 
miral. 

This was the last naval engagement 
in the reign of Edward ; in the latter 
part of which the navy was suffered to 
decline. A truce was concluded in 
1374. 

1377. On the 2Iist of June, 1377, 
the King died, and was succeeded by 
his grandson Richard II. then a mi- 
nor, only in the 11th year of his age. 
He was the son of Edward the Black 
Prince. In the first year of his reign 
the Parliament complained exceedingly 
of the decay of shipping during the 
preceding reign, and asserted, that one 
sea-port formerly contained more ves- 
sels than were to be found in the whole 
kingdom. This calamity they ascribed 
to the arbitrary seizure of ships by Ed- 
ward, for the service of his frequent 
expeditions. The same complaint was 
made in the 46th of Edward. There 
is an order of his, directed to the 
Mayor and Sheriffs of London, to take 
up all ships of 40 tons and upwards, to 
be converted into ships of war. 

The minority of the King, together 
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with the decay of the Navy, and other 
circumstances, encouraged the French 
to insult our coasts only a few days af- 
ter Edward’s decease. Their fleet con- 
sisted of 50 stout ships. They burnt 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and some 
other sea-port towns. Application was 
thereupon made to Parliament for 
money to enable the King. to restore 
the Navy, and to protect the trade and 
navigation. A powerful fleet was ac- 
cordingly fitted out in 1383; and while 
it was away on the coast of France, the 
French and Spanish galleys sailed up 
the Thames as far as Gravesend, which 
they plundered and burnt. 

A truce was made with France in 
1383. No naval engagement of conse- 
quence took place in the course of this 
reign,* which terminated in Sept. 
1399, by the deposition of the King, 
who was succeeded by Henry IV. his 
first cousin. 

Henry IV. 1405. In 1405, the 
French, who had sent a fleet of 140 
sail, with a large body of troops, to 
the assistance of Owen Glendower, 
landed at Milford-haven ; but on the 
approach of the King with a nume- 
rous army, aud of his fleet from the 
Cinque Ports, commanded by Lord 
Berkeley and Henry Pay, in order to 
attack their fleet in the harbour, they 
were obliged to embark for the pur- 
pose of returning home with the plun- 
der they had taken at Caermarthen and 
other places. The English fleet, how- 
ever, met them, burnt 15, and took 14 
of their ships, before they got clear of 
Milford-haven.+ C.D, 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Urban, Salop, June 2. 
| HAVE just been reading a Latin 
poem by the very justly celebrated 
Vincent Bourne, entitled ‘ Iter per 
Tamesin.” The date of the Poem it- 
self I have no means of exactly ascer- 
taining; the volame in which it ap- 
ears is 4to, published by subscription 
in 1772. The poem describes an ex- 
cursion on the river, from some stairs 
in the City to some place near Chelsea. 





* In or previous to 1396, Margaret, 
Queen of Sweden, borrowed of the King 
three large ships of war. 

+ Among the archives of the Tower of 
London, there is a letter from the King to 
the Bishop of Exeter, from on hoard his 
ship the Trinity at Miiford, 27th May (no 


year). 
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There are two allusions that puzzle 

me. After describing the Temple, he 

proceeds, p. 170, 

*¢ Ex parte adversd mediis Jomus innatat 
undis, 

{nfamis domus, infami de nomine dicta.” 


Now what cau that mean? I ama 
native of London, and can remember 
it nearly half a century ; but I have no 
idea of such a place as the poet here 
describes. Immediately after he pro- 
ceeds: 

‘¢ Hine ubi provehimur, pulchre vestigia 
sedis, 

Tristes relliquias ignis, spoliumque videmus 

Flammarum ; vel adhuc murorum’ in frag- 
mine prisci 

Magnifica apparent operis monumenta, do- 
musque 

Majestas antiqua, ipsis veneranda ruinis.”” 


These lines, I conjecture, allude to 
the old palace of the Savoy, now con- 
verted into a barrack ; but I am not 
certain that I am correct. He then 
mentions Westminster Hall, the Par- 
liament House, the Abbey, and Lam- 
beth Palace. Near the conclusion of 
the poem he mentions, ‘* Regale Hos- 
pitium” of Chelsea, and Chelsea-reach 
(the Bay of Biscay to all young fresh- 
water sailors). He then proceeds in 
his description thus: 

‘‘ Arboreum tandem lucum sylvamque vi- 
demus 

Ordinibus celebrem variis, ubi densior ilex 

Occursu viridi nimios defendere soles 

Rite queat, junctas ramis sociantibus um- 
bras, 

Hec sedes vlim szvis male nota duellis.” 


Now, pray, Mr. Urban, what place 
was that? was it Ranelagh Gardens? 
or Vauxhall? or what was it? After 
dilating on duels, he adds, the place 
was also famous for suppers: 

«ec 





epulas, quéis sunt convivia cure, 

Nocturnas hee seepe ferunt; huc spe per 
undas 

Delapsi placidas, venti cum ponitur ira, 

HarmoniA oblectant Tamum, nymphasque 
sequaces, 

Advecti tacitze per conscia lumina Lune.” 


And so ends the poem. If any of 
zone antiquarian readers will have the 
<indness to throw some light on these 
points, I shall be much obliged. I 
am a little surprised that so modern a 
poem should require a note; but I 
am much more surprised at a want of 
delicacy exhibited in a prologue to 
Ignoramus ; some lines of which could 
not be endured in these days at any 
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theatre in England, much fess repeat- 
ed in a school by boys in the presence 
and hearing of their masters and pa- 
rents. .-M.N. 
Mr. Ursan, Milan, May 3. 
ere me to inquire if, among 
the improvements which the 
Safety Lamp has received, has been 
that of the application of parabolic re- 
flectors. It is now four or five years 
since their effect was shown at the 
Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures 
at Paris, for the purpose. of demons- 
trating their superiority to other re- 
flectors for street lamps. Illumination 
by gas had not been then, nor, I be- 
lieve, since, used there, excepting in 
shops, cafés, &c. and not at all here, 
and in many other cities, at present. 
But the Parabolic Reflectors are gene- 
rally employed both here and at Turin 
for lighting the streets, and produce an 
effect only inferior to the gas illumina- 
tion. Now as it is just possible that 
in consequence of the great use of gas 
they may not be very generally known 
in England, and the application of 
them to the Safety Lamp not yet tried, 
its suggestion may not be useless, as a 
shade would be afforded by it to the 
eyes of the miner, when below him. 
And were its vertical section at right 
angles to the plane of the parabola 
(passing vertically through the centre 
of the light), a portion = hyperbola 
or parabola, or what in practice would 
be perhaps more easily obtained, the 
half, or rather a less portion of an el- 
lipse, (or even a portion of a circle con- 
tracted, as afterwards mentioned,) it 
might extend the whole length of the 
lamp,—the whole of which light 
would thus be thrown forward in an 
horizontal direction, and the seams of 
coal become more plainly seen. If 
the reflector were made to open at the 
top in the vertical section which passes 
through the plane of the parabola 
above mentioned, and (vertical) semi- 
diameter of the ellipse, and then ob- 
liquely behind on each side, so that 
the entire opening should form a Y, 
with its branches downwards; and 
were the part of the reflector between 
the branches of the Y made to lap 
over the sides, the breadth of the light 
thrown forwards might be extended or 
contracted, and of course its intensity 
diminished or increased at pleasure ; 
while access might at all times be had 
to the lamp in front or underneath. 
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The accidents that have arisen of late 
years from the inflammable air in coal 
mines taking fire, have been generally 
attributed to the faintness of the light 
of the Safety Lamp tempting the 
miner to lift up the wire gauze sur- 
rounding it, and which forms at once 
its security, and an impediment to the 
passage of a large portion of its light. 
SPECULATOR. 


June 6. 

I WILL thank you to preserve the 
following interesting Letter in your 

valuable Magazine. 


Mr. Ursan, 





: Camp, Bois de Boulogne, 
Deat'Ste, Galy 26, 1815. r 

In your last you desired me to write 
when 1 was effective in the first batta- 
lion. Iam at present in that envied 
situation, and am likely in the course 
of a week to be removed from it, and 
appointed a Lieutenant in the second : 
thanks to Bony and Waterloo. I am 
almost sorry I have mentioned the 
word ; as from it you may expect some 
description of . that glorious affair, 
which I am as unable to give as the 
man in the moon. However, I will 
attempt to give you as good a descrip- 
tion as lies in my power. 

After being on piquet on the night 
of the 15th, we were marched twenty- 
eight miles, and had to beat the French 
out of the position of Quatre Bras, 
which they had taken from the Bel- 
gian, Nassau, and Brunswick troops. 
Our division and Picton’s were the 
only ones engaged at the commence- 
ment. The Guards came late, but 
suffered severely. We gained our point 
after a severe contest, during which I 
had the mortification of seeing our 
friends, the 33d, 44th, 49th, 92d, and 
others, cut through by the Cuirassiers 
and Lancers. We, by forming square, 
kept them out, though charged three 
times. Our Lieutenant-Colonel com- 
manding, and a Lieutenant, were se- 
verely wounded, and we lost about 40 
men. I, being in the Light Company, 
was skirmishing ’till night, when we 
lay down under a sharp rain ; and were 
turned out at half-past two, to skir- 
mish with the enemy’s Tiralleurs. 
About 12 o’clock we were withdrawn, 
and making a feint on their right, the 
whole moved towards the position of 
Mont St. Jean. We had a dreadful 
march up and down ravines, the tor- 
rents roaring down them, and the light- 
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ning playing on our firelocks without 
intermission all night. Our rear-guard 
was constantly engaged. Our brigade 
was the only one which lost men this 
day. We arrived on our position about 
nine o’clock ; and after a short cans 
nonade retired to rest, up to our ankles 
in mud, and under a heavy rain, which 
continued all night. We arose in the 
morning, as you may imagine, in a 
complete ague. About eleven o'clock, 
the enemy’s columns were seen deploy- 
ing out of the wood opposite our right; 
and about half-past twelve the battle 
began, by our brigade of guns open- 
ing on the enemy’s left, which was 
shortly after returned in a very brisk 
manner by them. The columns were 
moved in rear of the guns, and lay 
down to avoid the shot; and we light 
bobs were sent in front of them to 
skirmish with the enemy. We were 
thus employed, when the French hav- 
ing made some impression on our left, 
sent a body of Cuirassiers who cleared 
the porters | of us, ‘ nolens, volens.” 

e went out again, and in a short 
time after were obliged to retire, by 
the fire of two field-pieces, served in 4 
most elegant manner with grape and 
canister, and by about seven times our 
number of Tiralleurs. We then re- 
tired into the squares formed by our 
respective regiments. Ours, and the 
73d, were together. The battle now 
became serious. The enemy’s bodies 
advanced, preceded by their Cuiras- 
siers, who, for about two hours, kept 
Opposite to us, charging as fast as pos- 
sible, and always leaving heaps of men 
and horses in front of our squares.— 
They then opened several pieces. on 
our square with shell, round, and 
grape. It was really astonishing to 
see our brave fellows, when their com- 
rades were swept down by sixes and 
sevens, stepping up into their places 
with the greatest alacrity. This conti- 
nued for about two hours; and in the 
intervals we had a little conversation 
with their Cavalry. Our Light Dra- 
goons advanced against them ineffec- 
tually. 

About six o’clock an immense body 
of the Grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard advanced, protecting a piece of 
artillery, within fifty yards of our 
square. It opened on us with grape, 
and the effect was dreadful. Our square, 
which consisted of a thousand men, at 
the commencement, had at this time 
dwindled to about five hundred ; when 
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our brave General Halkett exclaimed, 
** My boys, nothing but a charge will 
do it.” Our men answered him by 
three cheers; but the enemy’s cavalry 
advancing, destroyed our hope. We 
were then left without cavalry or ar- 
tillery to support us, at a time when 
both these arms, combined with in- 
fantry, were used against us with the 
greatest effect. ‘Their grenadiers see- 
ing our decreased numbers, at length 
mustered up courage to advance against 
us. They came within about twenty 
yards, and fired a volley; we returned 
it, and gave our huzza preparatory to a 
charge, which so intimidated ‘les 
vielles moustaches,” that away they 
went. At that auspicious moment, a 
fresh brigade of artillery arriving, play- 
ed on them and the Cuirassiers with 
glorious effect ; and the reserve advanc- 
Ing on one side, and the Prussians on 
the other, with the dashing charges of 
the whole line of cavalry, contributed 
to the happy conclusion of this day, 
**so glorious for the French arms, and 
yet so fatal.” We were on the 15th, 
about 450 strong; we are now 167; 
our loss in officers is 21 out of 32. 

After a fortnight’s march we arrived 
here, where we have remained about 
17 days. I saw Mr. Bertrand de la 
Bove yesterday evening, going to Sois- 
sons; but unluckily the General who 
commands there does not seem Gis- 
posed to admit any Royalists into his 
jurisdiction. Valenciennes, Condé, and 
Laon, equally hold out. We have 
curious reports within this half hour, 
about the rebel army; they say that 
they are levying contributions, and 
talk of attacking the Austrians. It 
would be a blessing for the peaceably 
inclined part of Europe, were it true ; 
as the dispersion of such a number of 
men averse to tranquillity would be a 
benefit to the world. 

On the 18th, all our regiment and 
great part of the army, lost their bag- 
gage, owing to a false report of our 
army being beaten. Every thing was 
in confusion, which was increased by 
the Belgic Gendarmerie plundering, 
and also by the servants, some of 
whom threw their horses, baggage, 
and all, into the canal; some escaped 
on their horses: in short, our baggage 
was all lost, and we were left wita 
merely the clothes on our backs. Af- 
ter the battle, I fell down on the 
ground, and slept ’till the bugle sound- 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIX. Part I. 
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ed the advance next morning. We had 
been three days without rations; and 
the night of the 17th was dreadful. 
But that is no longer thought of: we 
are now at Paris; a thing never heard 
of since the days of Edward and Henry. 
—We expect our General of Brigade 
up in a few days. When he made 
a speech, in the middle of the action, 
the brave fellows answered with reite- 
rated cries, ‘* Let us charge, your Ho- 
nour; we will stick itin them.” He 
was just after shot through the shoul- 
der and jaw. I got a scratch in the 
ankle; but not wishing to alarm you, 
withheld my name; 21 was enough 
for one regiment. Having lost my 
baggage, my dress is rather ludicrous; 
a pair of shoes belonging to a French 
grenadicr, a pair of blue trowsers taken 
off a dead officer, shirt taken out of a 
portmanteau on the field; as for the 
rest, itis pretty good, it holds together, 
but is black with blood, powder, &c. 
which, with my burnt hands and face, 
long hair, and mustachios, and half 
my sabre-scabbard taken off, makes 
me rather a respectable figure. 

I yesterday had a good laugh, in my 
own mind, at the **Grande Nation,” 
on looking over their famous Champ 
de Mars ; where the scaffolding yet re- 
mains, whence the Corsican a few 
weeks ago assured them of freedom 
and victory. I felt for the weakness 
of human nature, on seeing the grass 
worn off the ground, which the same 
Imperial Guard marched over, swear- 
ing to conquer or die; who, on hear- 
ing our huzza, and seeing our bayonets 
levelled a few days after, ran like sheep. 
1 was yesterday at the Hote! des Inva- 
lids: the maimed relics of Jewa, Aus- 
terlitz, and Leipsic, regarded us with 
a coldness, which sufliciently explain- 
ed their feelings. But our late Water- 
loo friends saluted us very cordially ; 
they will not, however, be persuaded 
that we had nota million of men in 
the field. The Prussians are dreadfully 
inveterate against the French; when 
we speak to them of their harshness, 
they reply, “The French never were 
in England ; they did not cut off the 
noses and ears of you English.” 
Though it is certain they shot several 
of our men who were unable to keep 
up with them on their retreat ou the 
19th. 

In my account, I have only told you 
how our company and regiment were 
employed. should endeavour an 
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impossibility to describe the battle ; so 
liule did we know of it next morning 
(as we fought till dark), that 1 assure 
you I expected to see the enemy on 
the heights opposite to us. They say 
we are to get medals; I hope so. Poor 
Picton commanded us on the 16th, 
and sent his aid-de-camp to thank ovir 
regiment, which was nearly the only 
one not rode througa by the cavalry 
on that day: and our General of Bri- 
gade told us, that our conduct forced 
Lim to make the most favourable re- 
port of us in the power of a General 
Officer. Nothing is now talked of but 
a reduction ; in which case I must en- 
deavour to effect an exchange; and as 
‘the pallid sons of Europe” seem no 
longer disposed to second my ambi- 
lious projects, I must try what ‘* the 
souls made of fire, and children of the 
Sun” in Asia, will do for me. In 
writing this epistle I have tired my- 
self, and fear I may have tired you, 
I shall therefore conclude, with every 
wish for the bealth and prosperity of a 
family to whom I am so much indebt- 
ed, and subscribe myself, dear Sir, 
Your obliged and grateful servant, 


——&y—— 
Mr. Urban, 


SEND a copy of the following ex- 
cellent verses, written by Mr. 
Chadwick, late Master of the Gram- 
war School at Sheffield, and published 
some years ago in the Sheffield Iris; 
they are well worthy of being preserv- 
ed in your imperishable pages. Though 
I think it is now very generally admit- 
ted that the virtues of birch have been 
greatly overrated, yet it may not be 
uninteresting to be reyinded, in good 
and humorous verse, cae highly this 
hostrum was formerly prized. W. B. 





Tue Bircu Tree. 


Ye worthies in trust for the School and the 
Chureh, 

Pray hear me descant on the virtues of Birch. 

‘Tho’ the Oak be the prince and the pride of 
the grove, 

An emblem of power, the favourite of Jove; 

Tho’ Phoebus with Laurel his temples have 
bound, [crown’d; 

And with chaplets of Poplar Alcides be 

Tho’ Pallas the Olive has grac’d with her 
choice, 

And Cybele Mater in Pines may rejoice ; 

Tho’ Bacchus delights in the Ivy and Vine, 

And Venus her garlands with Myrtle en- 
twine; 


The Birch Tree; by Mr. Chadwick. 
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Yet the Muses declare, after diligent search, 
No tree can be found to compare with the 


Birch. 
The Birch, they aver, is the true tree of 
knowledge, (college. 


Rever’d by each school, and remember'd at 
Tho’ Virgil’s fam’d tree may produce, as its 
fruit, [from each shoot; 
A crop of vain dreams, and strange whims 
Yet the Birch on each bough, on the top 
of each switch, [parts of speech ; 
Bears the essence uf grammar, the eight 
*Mongst the leaves is conceal’d moye than 
memory can mention, [sion. 
All cases, all genders, all furms of declen- 
Nine branches, when crop’d by the hands 
of the Nine, : 
Each duly arrang’d in a parallel line, 
Tied up in nine folds of a mystical string, 
And soak’d for nine hours in Helicon’s 


spring, 
Is a sceptre compos’d for a Pedagogue's 
hand, [command. 


Like the fasces of Rome, a true badge of 


The sceptre thus finish’d, like Moses’s 

rod, [a clod. 

From flints can draw tears, or give life to 

Should darkness Egyptian, or ignorance 
spreail [head ; 

Its clouds o’er the mind, or envelope the 

This-rod, thrice applied, puts the darkness 
to flight, 

Disperses the clouds, and restores us to light. 

Like the Virga Divina, ’twill find out the 
vein (brain. 

Where lurks the rich metal, the gold of the 

Should Genius a captive by Sloth be con- 
fin’d, [the mind ; 

Or the witchcraft of Pleasure prevail o’er 

Apply but this magical wand, with a stroke 

The spell is dissolv’d, the enchantment is 
broke. 

Like Hermes’s rod, these few switches in- 
spire 

Rhetorical thunder, and Poetry’s fire : 

And if Morpheus our temples in Lethe 
should steep, , 

These switches untie all the fetters of sleep. 

Here dwells strong Conviction, of Logic the 
glory, 

When ’tis us’d with precision, & posteriori : 

It promotes circulation, and thrills through 
each vein, 

The faculties quickens, and purges the brain. 

Whatever disorders prevail in the blood, 

The Birch can correct them, like Guaiacum 
wood : 

So luscious its juice is, so sweet are its twigs, 

That at Sheffield we call them the Walkley- 
bank figs.* 

As the fam’d rod of Circe to brutes could 
change men, [them again. 

So the twigs of the Birch can unbrute them 


* Walkiey-bank is a wood near Sheffield, 
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Like the rod of the Sybil, that branch of 
pure gold, 

These twigs can the gates of Elysium unfold, 

That Elysium of learning, where pleasures 


abound, 
Those fruits that still flourish on classical 
ground. 
Then, if such be its virtues, we bow to 
the Tree, 


And Birch, like the Muses, immortal shall 
be. 
—O— 


ILLUSTRATION OF A PasSAGR IN 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Mr. Urszan, June 20. 
ib Shakspeare’s King Lear, act iii. 
-M scene 3, the Fool says ‘* I'll speak 
a prophecy e’er I go;” and then re- 
cites a string of doggrels, among which 
the following two lines occur— 


** When every case in law is right, 
No Sguike In DEBT, nor no poor knight.” 
In my possession is a small work in 
16ino., entitled ‘The Mistery and 


Misery of Lending and Borrowing. 
By Thos. Powell, Gent, London. 


Printed by Thomas Harper for Ben- 
jamin Fisher, and are to be sold at 
his shop in Aldersgate Street, at the 
signe of the Talbot. 1636.” 

In p. 138, is an illustration of the 
Fool’s broad hint, ‘hat country squires 
were generally in debt. I think that 
it may amuse your readers, and there- 
fore extract it. 


Yours, &c. T. D. Fossroxe. 





Tue Country Gentiteman nis Metuop. 


Tue country gentleman, he is by this 
time come up to London ; and has brought 
his attorney with him, one that professes 
the taking up of money by writ of right. 
His attorney brings him to the Ship belind 
the Exchange, and leaves him there while 
hee goes to fetch the onely Noverint in 
those -parts, whom hee prepares at his shop 
with the purpose, advising him withall in 
his eare, so to handle the matter in hall, 
that beards may wag all, which hee dceli- 
vered with a most familiar wringing of him 
by the hand, to insinuate his meaning as 
unto his share. Hee then brings the 
scrivener unto the taverne, good compliance 
is in all the parties, and the scrivener, ac- 
cording to the true practice of most of 
them, at the first meeting, especially while 
they are with the borrower in the taverne, 
was more easie in promising than they in 
proposing. 

The atturney then softly tels the gentle- 
man apart, that hee should doe well to 
bespeake supper instantly, assuring him 


Illustration of Shakspeare. 
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that if he could but fasten that courtesie 
upon the scrivener for the present, he were 
their owne for ever after, neither the sum 
nor the security would be matter of any 
difficulty. 

The counsell was held wholsome as unto 
the supper, the atturney was forthwith pre- 
ferred to the bar, where he spake so 
learnedly in the cause, that upon i same 
hearing they recovered three full dishes on 
their side, the toys drew their proceedings 
of the business very clarkelike, the kitchen- 
man supplied with the Tales; the mistress 
called earnestly for the Postea, and the 
Master he rated and allowed the Bill of 
Costs. 

At the execution whereof my scrivener, 
fearing lest the shot should disperse and 
scatter itself amongst them, while the gen- 
tleman was feeling fur money to discharge 
it, he to facilitate that hand, askes him 
softly in his eare, What is the summe that 
he would have. Then, suspecting the long 
dwelling of his hand in his pocket, he tels 
him, He shall have what summe he will :— 
‘ Let mee see,’ says the scrivener, ‘ there 
comes in this night, of Sir Samvan Skyn- 
ker’s money, five hundred, and to-morrow 
as much more. I can supply you from one 
hundred to ten out of that, as your occa- 
sions require. How say you ?’—* We will 
have no dry reckoning,” replies the gentle- 
man. Here’s the full sum of the bill, and 
a pottle over: ¢ though we be Leicestershire 
fed, yet we be not Brackley bred,’ I assure 
you. And for the suin which I should (or, 
at least, would) have for especial occasions 
~-—let me sxe? There is a horse-race at 
Northampton on Monday come sevennight ; 
I must needs have new furniture for Crop- 
eare, which I will send down by Leicester 
waggon. I will have that hawke which J 
sawe in Southwarke this afternoone : clothes 
would dce wel, but that’s my least care of 
a thousand! A poxe a pride, I say! 
Howsoever, I must see the party I told you 
of by the way, before I goe out of towne by 
any meanes, if shee keepe the same lodging 
and the same name that she was wort to 
do: that’s a!l now. Let's see: a matter of 
some three hundred will doe it so far forth 
as my present and most urgent occasions do 
presse me at this instant :— 

As for payment, 

And for raiment, 

The hedges and mounds, 

And stocking of grounds, 

For corne for feed, 

Or cattle to breed, 

Or the wolfe at the doore, 

And a thousand things more ; 
they are nothing so important and con- 
cerning as the least of these: I would not 
misse Monday come sevennight for three 
such sums. I tell you, Sir, Munday come 
sevennight! ‘lhat were a jest, indeed.” 

‘For that, and what you please beside,’ 
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saies the Scrivener, ¢ you shall find no de- 
fault on my parte. This honest gentleman 
that is with you, knowes the course of this 
kinde of businesses. He and I shall take 
my leave at this time.” 

The Scrivener departs, and the Gentle- 
man staies behinde, onely to hugge and 
endeare the endowments of him that pro- 
cured this meeting. Hee praises the pros- 
perity of the journey, commends the comely 
carriage of the Scrivener, and vowes ever- 
lasting acknowledgment of his Atturnies ac- 
tivity. And so they betake themselves to 
their lodging likewise for that night. 

The next morning my Gentleman sends 
his Attorney to see that the money which 
he spake for be told out, and made ready for 
him against his comming, which should be 
when and where it shall please the honest 
Scrivener. For by this time he had attained 
so much of reputation among them. 

The seme day, and the next, were both 
spent in continual quest of the Scrivener, 
But the boyes in the shop, according to 
their master’s direction, made answere, one 
while that he was gone to Sir Sam for 
monies. Another while, that hee was at 
the sealing of writings at such a place: 
then that he was at the speeding of a Com- 
mission of Bankeruptisme at Guildhall, God 
blesse the place, and every good man of the 
grand Jury: and then shortly after, that he 
was but even now gone forth, and that it 
was impossible but that he should meete 
him, unlesse the dust of Pope’s-head Alley 
had put out his eyes by the way. 

The time wears out, avd the horse-race 
comes onward, the apprehension whereof 
puts our Gentleman into such a perpassion 
(ic), that on the next day, early in the 
morning, he gees to the Scrivener’s shop, 
where suddenly and unawares hee findes hira 
saying his prayers, while hee was withall 
crosse gartering of himselfe; and had he 
not known him better by his crosse-garters 
then by his prayers, questionlesse he had 
lost his Jabour. 

‘Good morrow,’ sayes the gentleman, 
¢ perhaps I doe disturbe your devotion.’ 

¢ You Rascall, how chance you doe not 
hang out the labells,’ saies the Scrivener to 
his boy. Then hee proceeds with his prayers, 
and suddenly bespeaks the Gentleman, ask- 
ing, ¢ What is your will with me, Sir, have 
you any bussiness with me, I pray now.’ 

© O Lord, Sir,’ saies he, ¢ I hope you re- 
member what past betweene us at the Ship 
on Wednesday night last, touching the three 
hundred, which I was indeed to have the 
next morning, parcell of the thousand which 
was to come in then.’ 

. © Hun,’ sais the Scriviner, ‘I thinke 
ther was some such matter: I remember 
wee talked of it: but what were the names 
of your security which you did then give 
me?’ 
‘ For names,’ replies he, * why J gave 
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you none, for I conceived it should not need: 
Or if it doe, you shall have lands, and that 
for seat aud site, value, and Virgine title, 
shall beare and ballance your morgage downe 
to the center.’ 

‘ Now you come to me,’ sais the Seri- 
vener, ‘ goe you to the Antwarp, but onely 
to prepare mee a particular of this land, 
ard I will be with you presently.” 

They goe before the particular is made 
ready. The ‘wine is burnt, the Scrivener 
with much paine has past through his 
prayers, and recovers the Taverne doore, 
by that time he was come to (Amen). He 
returns to his old complement, pockets the 
Particular which they deliver him, and puts 
all unkindnesse into this cup; he drinks 
freely, and promises nobly: so that now 
there was no doubt made but we might be 
at Northampton most opportunely. And 
so much for that meeting. 

After dinner they came hoth againe to 
the shop; where they fuund my Scrivener 
wrapt warme in his gowne about him, fast 
asleepe (good man). For if ever he were 
good, he was then good. Or (at least) I 
am sure he was then and there at the very 
best of Scriveners goodnesse; the height of 
their holinesse, and the perfection of their 
punctuality. 

They must by no means trouble him be- 
fore he bee fully recovered, and enabled for a 
second meeting at the Mermaid, after Ex- 
change time. They attend the while: the 
clouds of Claret shortly spend themselves; 
he wakens, they salute him. 

At length with much adve he cals them 
to remembrance, and askes them for their 
particular; they shew the errour in his 
pocket, and so hee promises their dispatch 
the next morning without any faile, and 
they are gone to bespeake furniture for 
Crop-eare iu the meane time. At the ap- 
poynted houre my Atturney comes to know 
if the writings were ready to seale, and the 
mony proportioned into several hundreds, in 
so many severall bagges or no. 

The Scrivener replies, that it should bee 
forthwith prepared accordingly, so as they 
should bring good Citty securizy with them, 
but onely to indertake for the property and 
trasparancy (sic) of the title of the Lands so 
tendred, and that was all shonlde neede for 
the matter, procuration being over provided 
for, and writing taken to estimation, accord- 
ing to the repute of the place where it was 
to bee written, and that was all that was 
now remaining to bee considered of on the 
Gentleman’s behalfe. This new taske re- 
quired more time in possessing and per- 
swading some Citizens his cuuntry men, 
who knew him and his Lands so well, that 
it was disputable whether was more deare 
and desired unto them. 

They joyne with him in the security, and 
become. immediately bound with him by 
bond for the payment of the money at a 
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certaine day to come, and to the great 
amazement of the Scrivener, thanke him for 
this counsaile in advising and directing them 
to the cautionary cause-way of security both 
laterally and collaterally, by direct and 
oblique lines, which he most mathemati- 
cally had imagined and contrived in his 
head, as well for his owne commodity as for 
their indempnity, without demanding of any 
other assurance as yet, and so my Gentleman 
is dispatched without furthur tie upon Lands 
or purson hitherto, saving what is mentally 
reserved upon the growth of this summer ; 
by these his loving freinds and countrimen. 
Friendship, for countries sake I doe com- 
mend, 
But not to sell my countrie for a friend. 


——@— 


AccouNT OF THE VILLAGE OF 
Lacrgy, 1n THE County oF LIN- 
COLN. 


7c pleasant little village may 
boast of considerable antiquity, 
though it was occasionally the residence 
of some boisterous spirits who were 
not the friends of peace and social 
order. In the confined limits of a 
single communication, I am unable to 
do more than give an imperfect ac- 
count of transactions which might 
serve as the basis of an historical ro- 
mance; and indeed the introduction 
of such incidents is rather foreign to 
the professed object of this paper; but 
as the manners and customs of our 
remote forefathers are replete with a 
peculiar interest, I shall doubtless stand 
excused with a majority of your readers, 
if I venture to sketch, with a hasty 
hand, the broad outline of proceedings 
in this village, which characterize the 
state of society in those bygone times, 
when the laws were inadequate to 
counteract the aggressions of power, 
and humble right hid her diminished 
head before the gigantic stride of over- 
bearing tyranny. 

Shortly after the Conquest we find 
the manor of Laceby in the hands of 
Odo, bishop of Bayeux. It was a 
populous village, and had a Church 
and a resident priest. This sacred 
edifice, like most other Saxon village 
Churches, was probably composed of 
no better materials than timber, for 
some time afterwards it was pronounced 
in a state of dilapidation, and exchanged 
for a building of stone. 

Itappears from the Pipe and Hundred 
Rolls, that the principal resident pro- 
prietor at Laceby for many centuries, 
assisted indeed by the neighbouring 
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gentry in the surrounding villages, was 
uniformly opposed to the burgesses of 
Grimsby ; and the depredations which 
were periodically committed on the 
Borough, clearly shew that the bur- 
gesses possessed but a very slender au- 
thority, while its exercise was wholly 
incompetent to protect their persons 
and property from insult and aggres- 
sion. A few examples will place this 
fact in a lucid point of view. Long 
before the first charter of liberties was 
granted to the borough of Grimsby, 
the burgesses tenanted the fee farm of 
the King at an annual rent; but it so 
happened, that in the year 1168, Ra- 
dulphus the son of Drogo, who held 
the town in capite, was deficient in 
his accompts to the amount of 169/. 
Walter de Leysby (from whom the 
present family of Lusby derives its ex- 
traction), and William de Coates, 
taking advantage of this defalcation, 
actually succeeded in depriving the 
burgesses of the Ferme, by offering 18/. 
de cremento* above the usual rent, 
that they might have the toils and 
mills of Grimsby with the Soke at 
ferme; rendering 50l. per annum in 
the whole, and keeping the mills in 
good and substantial repair. And it 
was further agreed that the merchants 
coming thither might safely pass and 
repass without disturbance, paying 
their quinzeme ; and that the men of 
Grimsby might travel safely through 
the King’s dominions with their mer- 
chandizes, under the right and ancient 
customs ; and accordingly, the Sheriff 
was commanded to give them seisin 
of the said ferme, tolls, and mills+. 
Thus armed with power, the lessees 
disturbed the Borough by arbitrary im- 
positions and vexatious exactions, under 
colour of demanding the just and legal 
dues. To avoid the constant disputes 
and litigations which appear to have 
ensued, the burgesses determined, after 
an annoyance of two years duration, 
to make an acceptable fine to the 
crown for the purpose of being re- 
instated in the tenancy of their own 
town and liberties. Accordingly, they 
agreed to pay the King sixty marks 
and two palfreys, per crementum, to 
have the ferme of the town and soke, 





* When a ferme was let at an improved 
rent, the increase was usually denominated 
Crementum, the increment. 

‘+ Mag. Rot. apud Madox, Exchegq. vol. i. 
p- 468. 
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with the tolls, mills, and other ap- 
‘purtenances, as before*. 

In the reign of Henry III. Sir Wal- 
ter de la Launde resided at Laceby in 
-baronial state, and kept a large esta- 
blishment of servants and retainers in 
his hall there. He proved the most 
formidable opponent the Burgesses of 
Grimsby ever experienced, because he 
was an ambitious man, and not troubled 
with any compunctions about the rec- 
titude of the means which he used to 
compass his designs. They complain- 
ed most bitterly of his unjust encroach- 
ments on their rights, before a royal 
Inquisition, which was held for the 
Hundred of Bradley Haverstoe, in the 
2nd year of Edward [.; and from the 
few facts which my limits will allow 
me toadduce, they had sufficient ground 
for their complaints. This powerful 
knight had taken forcible possession of 
a warren in Grimsby, belonging to the 
Burgesses, and let it to tenants of his 
own; whom, by his power, he main- 
tained in their possession. In con- 
junction with Gilbert of Little Coates, 
he invaded the rights of the Burgesses 
by proceeding through the streets of 
Grimsby, attended by a band of armed 
retainers, to the port of Friskney; and 
forcibly ejecting the mayor’s officers, 
took possession of the haven, and not 
only landed his own goods without 
payment of the customary tolls, but 
also demanded and took for his own 
use the tolls of all goods which were 
brought into that port. Successful in 
this exploit, he took courage and 
proceeded to a still more lawless ex- 
ercise of power and oppression. The 
bailiffs and men of Sir Walter de la 
Launde seized and destroyed the fish, 
and other merchandize, which were 
exposed for sale in Grimsby market ; 
and to exhibit his contempt of the 
Burgesses in the strongest manner, he 
apprehended four of the principal men 
amongst them, whom he kept for a 
considerable time in his prisons at 
Laceby, and threatened to bring them 
to public execution on his own autho- 
rity, and for this purpose actually 
erected a pillory and gallows, which 
he exhibited in derrorem. Then sub- 
jecting them to sf Semen of the 
cucking stool, he dismissed them to 
make their report of his proceedings to 
their brethren t. 





* Madox, Exchegq. vol. i. p. 468. 
+ Rot. Hundred. in Scace. 
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The family of de la Launde conti- 
nued to reside at Laceby until the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward II. 
when William married Cecilia the 
daughter and heiress of Jordanus de 
Esheby, and removed to her paternal 
mansion at Ashby near Horucastle, 
which hence took the name of Ashby 
de la Launde, leaving a junior branch 
at Laceby, the last of whom died in 
the year 1424, and his memory was 
transmitted to posterity by a monu- 
mental stone still remaining in the 
chancel of Laceby Church, inscribed 
on a fillet in the character of the age, 


$¢ Will us Zaunde, qui obtit rre die 
August. A. Oni M.C€ CCC .FFID,.” 


The village is situated in the Wa- 
pentake of Bradley Haverstoe, on the 
turnpike road leading from Grimsby to 
Barton, Brigg, and Castor, being four 
miles from the former place, seventeen 
from Barton, the same from Brigg, 
and eight from Castor. Its population 
in 1821 was 503 ; and it contains 
several freeholds, on which the opulent 
proprietors have erected good houses 
for their residence, and cultivate their 
own estates. The rivulet called Fresh- 
ney winds gracefully through the vil- 
lage, and supplies the dexterous angler 
with an abundance of excellent trouts, 
The living is a Rectory in the in- 
cunbency of the Rev. T. Dixon ; and 
the advowson, after several transfers, is 
now in the possession of John Fardell, 
Esa. of Lincoln. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Mar- 
garet, is aneat edifice; and, having the 
advantage of an elevated site in the 
centre of the village, becomes an im- 
posing object which attracts the atten- 
tion of strangers who pass along the 
turnpike road. The tower at the west 
end, with its pointed bell windows, 
and splendid crown of eight tall crock- 
eted pinnacles on an embattled parapet, 
forms a beautiful contrast to the mo- 
dern villa of Robert Cropper, Esq. 
which occupies the lofty summit of an 
adjoining hill. The few windows 
which have escaped mutilation, are of 
the perpendicular style, and the porch 
on the south is opened by a pointed 
arch decorated with the toothed orna- 
ment. A portion of the churchyard 
has been fenced off at the east end of 
the north aile, by the present Rector, 
as a place of interment for his late wife 
Charlotte, who died in the year 1816, 
aged 58; and it is tastefully ornament- 
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ed with flowers, and shrubs, and ever- 
greens, which maintain a perpetual 
verdure to embalm the memory of de- 
parted worth. A corresponding area 
has been inclosed at the west end of 
the same aile, as a burial place for Mr. 
Cropper’s family. 

The interior of the Church is too 
confined to be particularly striking, and 
yet it presents some remains of anti- 
quity which cannot fail to gratify the 
connoisseur. The nave has only one 
aile, which is in the north, and it ts 
supported on five arches, the centre 
one being a fine circular specimen of 
Norman architecture, ornamented with 
two magilificent courses of mouldings 
in excellent preservation ; the one an 
embattled fret boldly executed in relief, 
and the other a zigzag indented, and 
resting on the same number of massive 
cylindrical columus. The remaining 
arches are plain lancets, springing froin 
octagonal columns; and together point 
out the period when the Norman and 
early English ‘styles were blended, 
about the reign ot Henry III. and the 
family of de la Launde was in its 
highest prosperity. ‘The chancel is 
small, but it contains four elegant 
pointed windows with perpendicular 
tracery, which have fortunately escaped 
the mutilations that are visible in other 
parts of the fabric. During an old re- 
paration of the Church which oblite- 
rated most of the architectural details 
that decorated the primitive structure, 
these windows were absolutely bricked 
up and plaistered over, to save the ex- 
pence of re-glazing; and thus every 
trace of their existence was destroyed. 
The panelled walls and pointed arches 
of the chancel were also filled in at 
the same time with a thick coating of 
cement; and a bad taste, united with 
a parsimonious feeling, consigned to 
darkness and oblivion these vestiges of 
the skill and liberality of our pious 
forefathers. In this state they remained 
until the year 1817, when an accident 
led to their discovery, and the Rev. 
Mr. Dixon, at his own private ex- 
pence, restored the whole to its pristine 
state of excellence. In addition to the 
ancient stone in the chancel floor, al- 
ready mentioned, there is another of 
more modern date, with these arms: 
Argent, a griflin segreant proper, 
Batre. 

Tie font at the west end is panneled 
with trefoils and blank shields. 

A free school was founded in this 
parish A.D. 1712, by Philip Stamford, 
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Esq. who devised certain lands for its 
support. These were vested in trustees, 
whoerected a school-room, and a house 
for the master, and the establishment 
is now in full operation under the su- 
perintendence of Mr. Bruster. It is 
open to poor children of both sexes, 
from the parishes of Laceby, Bar- 
noldby, and Bradley. 
Grimsby, June 3. 


Mr. Ursan, June 20. 

it is impossible to look through the 

volumes of your Miscellany, with- 
out being struck with the superior 
utility of a work founded on original 
correspondence, when compared with 
the ephemeral publications compiled 
from the contributions of paid writers. 
To a plan like yours, it may be ob- 
jected that it holds out the temptation 
of scribbling to persons who have little 
to communicate. But how frequently 
do the enquiries, even of the.ignorant, 
lead to valuable communications. How 
often does a crude and imperfect hint 
lead to a disquisition of real import- 
ance, 

I confess myself somewhat interested 
in these observations, as my present 
object is merely to obtain information. 
On lately examining a number of 
books, which it has been one of the 
chief pleasures of my life to collect, I 
found to my surprise, that many of 
them appeared to have nearly as great 
a tendency to decay as their master. 
Some were grievously affected by 
mouldiness, and others disfigured with 
a brown and yellow malady. The 
latter sometimes appears merely in 
spots affecting a few leaves ; in others, 
whole pages, and even volumes, are 
subject to it. Iam unable to account 
for either the mouldiness or the dis- 
coloration, the books having been 
preserved in glass-cases in an airy 
room, in which a fire is constantly 
kept whenever the season of the year 
requires it. I may add, that they have 
not remained useless on their shelves. 
lin fact, some books frequently taken 
down for perusal, are in bad condition 
from the above causes ; whilst others, 
which but seldom leave their places, 
are uninfected, Perhaps this may be 
owing to the different quality of the 
paper, or binding. I also observe that 
several of my books are become worm- 
ed, though it is difficult to say how 
insects can get access to them. May I 
request the favour of some of your 
bibliomaniac readers to inform me 


Geo. OLIVER. 
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how inconveniences of the kind. al- 
luded to are to be prevented. Doubt- 
less damp has much to do with the 
matter ; yet my books were, as far as I 
could judge, placed out of all danger 
from it. Is any particular sort of 
binding preferable, with a view to the 
reservation of books? Is it best to 
seep them in boards? Can insects be 
driven away from them, or expelled 
when they have got possession? Is 
the keeping of books shut up in book- 
cases, less  detboren to their preserva- 
tion, than the arranging of them on 
open shelves? 

Questions of this nature must often 
occur to gentlemen who have the care 
of public libraries, and I am persuaded 
that information on the subject would 
be acceptable to many of your — 


——&— 

Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, June 21. 

witt some of your learned genea- 

logical Correspondents have the 
goodness to afford an explanation of 
the following discrepancies respecting 
the descent of the Lords Grey of Ro- 
therfield ? 

Dugdale, in his Baronage, tom. i. 
p- 723, describes Robert de Grey, the 
founder of the house of Rotherfield, as 
a younger son of Henry de Grey, and 
brother of Walter Archbishop of York. 

Blore, in the History of Rutland- 
shire, p. 167, gives the descent of Ro- 
bert de Grey and his brother the Arch- 
bishop from John de Grey and Hawise 
his wife, which John is stated to be 
the son of Anchitel, and grandson of 
Richard de Grey, without any men- 
tion whatsoever of Henry. In this 
statement the latter appears to have 
been followed by Mr. Baker in his 
History of Northamptonshire, p. 140. 
I wish to ask upon what authority 
resis this contradiction of the old Ba- 
ronagean, who, however occasionally in 
error, seeins in this particular very in- 
telligible and perfectly consistent; hav- 
ing in his biography of the family pre- 
viously (p. 709) stated that Henry de 
Grey of Essex had six sons, and in the 
enumeration places Robert of Rother- 
field the fourth in order; Walter, the 
Archbishop, fifth; and having ob- 
served the same order in his account 
of them respectively. 

In a later portion of the same pedi- 
gree, however, Dugdale states that 
Robert de Grey, grandson of that Ro- 
bert whom he calls brother to the 
Archbishop of York, married Avice 
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daughter of William de St. Liz (Bar. 
tom. i. p. 723), and in this he is fol- 
lowed es by Mr. Blore and Mr. 
Baker. As neither of these writers 
mention the latter Robert de Grey, Ba- 
ton of Rotherfield, having had any 
other wife, I take the liberty of ask- 
ing to whom relates the inquisition 
taken in the 6th of Edw. II. (Calend. 
vol. i. p. 250, no. 44), and who is de- 
nominated “ Joane wife of Robert de 
Grey, and daughter and heir of Tho- 
mas de Valanges?” If the wife of the 
last Robert, what becomes of Avice de 
St. Liz? If of the former (his grand- 
father), what becomes of Beatrice 
mentioned in the two pedigrees before 
cited? Dugdale has given in the mar- 
gin his authority for placing Avice as 
the wife of the latter Robert from an 
old parchment in the Cottonian collec- 
tion: but the fact appears very doubt- 
ful, and is at least opposed by the au- 
thority of the Inquisition of 6 Edw. II. 
Mr. Urban will, 1 hope, be assured 
that this inquiry is solely dictated by 
an earnest desire to arrive at the truth, 
and not bya disposition to cavil or dis- 
ay upon an insignificant mistake ; 
ut as the question involves in it the 
descent of a great family, the investi- 
gation of the claim to accuracy which 
the one or the other of the conflicting 
accounts must inevitably yield, seems 
an object of some importance to 
INVESTIGATOR. 


Mr. Urpan, London, June 22. 

TT anonymous Correspondent, 

page 408, of your May Magazine, 
has called our attention to the word 
desight. 1 know of no such word so 
spelled or sounded; but we have un- 
doubtedly the word dis-sight here as 
well as in the provinces, and with the 
same meaning as that which he gives 
to desight. It is remarkable that the 
word dis-sight is not to be found in 
any of our dictionaries, Had it oc- 
curred to me, [ should assuredly have 
placed it in my Somerset Vocabulary, 
not merely as a provincial word, which 
it is not, but as one which belongs to 
our language generally, and which 
ought to be in our Dictionaries; the 
omission of this word in which proves, 
among others, the truth of what I have 
stated in my observations on the Dia- 
lects of the West, namely, ‘* that many 
words are current in society which no 
lexicographer has arrested, but which 
are nevertheless useful words.” 

Yours, &c. JAMES. JENNINGS. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
OO 


A General History of the County of Norfolk, 
intended to convey all the information of a 
Norfolk Tour, with the more extended de- 
tails of Antiquarian, Statistical, Pictorial, 
Architectural, and Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion ; including Biographical Notices, 
original and selected. 2 vols, 8vo. 

LOMEFIELD, the Historian of this 
County, has been called ‘* heavy 

and stupid,” because he has not given 
ample details of old remains in letter- 
press. Such things are very proper in 
elucidation of plates, but Virgil's judg- 
ment has been commended for calling 

Dido “ pulcherrima” only, as particu- 

lars could not be satisfactorily given, 

except through the media of Sculpture 
or Painting; in fact, perfect County 

Histories should consist of (1) letter- 

press, and (2) engravings. 

The history of the families, and the 
descent of the property, form matters 
which are entirely distinct from the 
ruins, and are equally desirable. As 
to, these matters, we highly respect 
Blomefield. He has given a vast mass 
of information,—information of the 
greatest value, because it is the most 
difficult of acquisition. It is far more 
easy to take a sketch ofa ruin, than to 
collect the records of a parish—but 
facile est addere inventis. People use 
the original materials to construct a new 
building, and then complain of the 
real founder, at least great benefactor. 

We do not apply these remarks to 
the work before us. We only allude 
to a foolish note, not by the Editor, 
but by another person, who would 
make County Histories only what chil- 
dren call a “ picture-book.” We sup- 
pose that the next complaint will be 
made of Nature, because she has peopled 
the world with real men and animals, 
instead of ‘* pictures of them.” 

The collection before us abounds 
with a vast mass of multifarious mat- 
ter, often valuable, important, and cu- 
rious. Here and there, but rarely, are 
specimens of false archzology, and un- 
founded generalization ; but it is a 
fault on the right side. We desire to 
see topographical works like stage- 
coaches, loaded with passengers and 
parcels. In description and biography, 
the book is particularly copious ; and 
the articles have the discriminative mi- 
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nuteness of passports. The disfigure- 
ment of the Latin quotations is, how- 
ever, of hideous grimness. It is a fine 
bust of a Roman Emperor tattooed into 
the savageness of a New Zealander. 
Nevertheless, upon the whole, the sub- 
scribers ought to be well-satisfied, for 
the work, as strong and stout as a 
porter, or pedlar, carries a large pack 
of goods, and leaves it behind with 
the purchasers upon exceedingly cheap 
terms. 

Norfolk, from the round towers of 
its Churches, appears to have been a 
county sapenielly occupied by the 
Danes ; and as the precise form, scien- 
tifically ascertained, of their camps, is a 
desideratum in archeology, we shall 
make our extracts from matters con- 
nected with that subject, after we have 
introduced a short preface. 

The general character of Danish 
campsis, around hill, single ramparted, 
with a covered way annexed, descend- 
ing to a stream of water. Catherine 
Hill, near Winchester, is deemed a 
good specimen. This character. of 
Danish camps is taken from Spelman, 
who says (Vita Ailfredi, p. 58, ed. 
Hearne), 

‘* Piratee quamprimum regioni cuipiam 
appulerant, vel oppidum aliquod munitum 
castris opportunum occupare, vel intercipere 
conabantur, eumque fere semper montem 
aliquem precipitem fluvioque vicinum quem 
vallo statim munire curabant. Castra autem 
hee sive munimenta semper rotunda....Uni- 
cam tantum habuerunt portam, eamque vel 
vallo et fossis objectis munitam, vel e regione 
fluvii, cui ob aquationis defensionem brachia 
ab ipso vallo deducebantur. Ubi vero a 
flumine remotius, quam ut brachia istius- 
modi fierent, metati sunt, puteis intra vallum 
in loco. maximi declivi effossis, aquam plu- 
viam interceperunt; ut videre licet in Cis- 
seburie.” 

But “ Cisseburie” is evidently de- 
rived from Cissa, the Saxon King (see 
Gough’s Camden, i. 188, ed. 1786). 
John Wallingford says, ‘* Gyérus un- 
dique Danos convocans, qui in multis 
Angliz. locis consederant, municepia- 
que* in locis moniuosis preoccupave- 





* Municipia means fortresses or castles, 
in the middle age (see Ducange). There- 
fore the use of this term, with ‘* praeoccu- 
paverant,” shows that the Danes scized 
upon the existing fortresses. 
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rant, jubet eis derelictis in exercitum 
cogi, &c. (XV Scriptor. p. 538); and 
the same author calls ** optimum eorum 
presidium in Mercia Wistoche” (id. 
539). Now we have in vain sought 
for any Wistoche in Gazetteers ; but in 
this work (though Norfolk was nof in 
Mercia) there is a river called the 
Wissey or Stoke river; and there is a 
Stoke on the Wissey (pp. 63, 616). We 
believe, however, that Wis is a general 
term in Welch for river; and we 
mention the fact, because we have 
found no other Wistoche any where. 
It is very true that at Stoke Ferry, on 
the Wissey, there are no remains; but 
Wallingford says, that the fortress was 
destroyed by Edward the elder. At 
Warham, 

‘© To the south of the town, and near the 
river, are the remains of a large Danish 
camp, of three entrenchments, more perfect 
than any other in the county. The form of 
the works is circular, and consists of an 
inner and outer circumvallation, with ditches 
intervening. The ramparts are thirty feet 
high, and the principal entrance seems to 
have been from the east. The whole com- 
prehends nine acres, and the lands about it 
are called the burroughs; but what is con- 
sidered as the most indisputable evidence of 
its origin and use is, that the low grounds, 
which were formerly a morass in front of 
the camp, are still called by the people, as 
in old writings, ‘ Sweno meadow,’ from 
Sweno the noble Dane. In Wighton were 
two other similar entrenchments.” ii. p. 611. 


It is added, that in Wighton are en- 
trenchments. Under that parish, p. 
615, is the following account of them. 

*¢ On the heath belonging to this parish, 
towards Holkham, are the remains of a large 
Danish camp; it is érebly trenched, and the 
ramparts are thirty feet high. The wind- 
mill south of it stands on the corner of a 
like entrenchment, much defaced; and op- 
posite to it, where stood Crabbe’s castle, is 
a farm-house, which was another part of the 
entrenchment. Several Roman coins have 
been dug in this field towards Walsingham.” 
P. 615. 

Now we believe that none of these 
camps were of Danish origin; and 
for the consideration of future Topo- 
graphers, we shall give our opinions 
concerning the distinctions of camps 
in this country, Great Britain. We 
have elsewhere observed, in preceding 
articles, that, like the Greeks with 
their Acropoles, the ancient nations 
had ready-made citadels or fortresses 
appertaining to districts, towns, and 
even villages. It is plain, from Cesar, 
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that upon his invasion, the Britons, 
after a defeat, repaired to a fortress of 
this kind, as he adds was their practice, 
under domestic warfare. Peosiealy 
upon the same principle, as to one of 
their uses, were castles erected. The 
great Roman General also informs us, 
that these stationary citadels were as 
universally known as markets. Under 
these circumstances, every contending 
party sought to occupy them, and 
traces of such occupation may be dis- 
covered by the alterations. The Ro- 
mans squared the oval or circular form, 
the Saxons elevated the mounds, made 
graduated platforms of the areas be- 
tween the fosses, the centre being the 
highest ; and the Danes, according to 
contemporary history, supported by 
Olaus Wormius, chose steep promon- 
tories, and threw up a foss across the 
Isthmus; or crowned the summits of 
hills. 

Concerning Roman camps, no testi- 
mony is requisite; but of those of the 
Saxons and Danes the Archeologist 
is not satisfied, because they meet with 
anomalies, not considering that altera- 
tion does not imply creation ; and that, 
in positions naturally strong, they may 
find traces of castrametation applicable 
to the several peoples*, Britons, Ro- 
mans, Anglo-Saxons, and Danes. But 
of the Anglo-Saxon style we do not 
hesitate to speak with confidence, be- 
cause we have visited the very spots 
where Alfred made his fortress of Athe- 
lingaye, and the site of the farm-house 
where he lay obscured amidst marshes. 
The fortress is a terraced hill, with the 
river Parrot at its base; the house is 
hid behind a knoll, and both, though 
not closely contiguous, are surrounded 
by marshes. There can be no mistake, 
for of its original construction by Al- 
fred there cannot be a doubt. Asser 
Menevensis says, ‘* Alfredus Rex cum 
paucis adjutoribus fect arcem, in loco, 
qui dicitur Athelingaieg” (Annales 
inter XV Scriptores, p. 167), and the 
castles as they are called, erected by 
the daughter of Alfred (Eifleda), were, 
in like manner, mounts or tumuli. It 
seems, too, that the Anglo-Saxons 
were in the habit of fighting (as against 
the Conqueror at Battle) in a compact 
body, and that defence from a high 
position was the mode of destroying 
its victorious effect. Asser says of one 





* So the Latin populi is Anglicized by 
some learned contemporaries. 
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of Alfred’s battles, that he (Alfred), 
Sultus testudine ordinabiliter condensa, 
(i. e. relying upon his close phalanx), 
attacked the Danes, who had pre-oc- 
cupied higher ground (ediliorem lo- 
cum), and that he did this contrary to 
advice (id. 163). ‘The pre-occupation 
of hills, where all our camps of every 
kind are now almost without excep- 
tion (except the Roman, which are 
often on knolls) to be found, was the 
or object of a campaign; for John 
allingford says (id. 537) that, when 
Rollo the Norman came to the as- 
sistance of Alfred, ‘* municipia preoc- 
cupavit monterosa,” i. e. he pre-occu- 
pied the mountainous municipia (a 
word which, in the middle age, ac- 
cording to Ducange, was, as before ob- 
served, synonymous with castle), for- 
tified difficult passes (loca transitu dif- 
Sicilia munivit ), and stopped thorough- 
fare. Of course, the earthworks now 
remaining will correspond with the 
tactics. The Danes were thus com- 
pelled to come to action, at the cost of 
deserting their fortresses, and were 
often defeated in consequence. John 
Wallingford, speaking of Athelingay, 
says, that Alfred made his fort ‘in 
monte quem anticipaverat, hostibus 
nimis aptum si precavissent [i. e. on a 
hill which he had anticipated too fit 
for the enemies, if they had previously 
been aware of it]; and again, from the 
times of Swein, Igguas, and Hubba, 
generals of the Danes, in their dif- 
ferent irruptions, consederant in di- 
versis promontoriis et locis ad muni- 
tiones aptis Dani multi, et ea optime 
muniverant nullius incursum metuentes 
[i. e. had sat down in different pro- 
montories and places fit for fortifica- 
tion, and excellently fortified them, 
dreading no attack] (XV. Scriptor. 
138). It is therefore upon promon- 
tories and hills that we are to look 
for their camps; and this practice of 
throwing up a vallum across a pro- 
montory, or crowning the summit of a 
hill, coincides with Olaus Wormius, as 
to the celebrated Danewere (Monum. 
Danic. p. 56); but British, Roman, 
and Saxon castrametation were of the 
distinct character before mentioned. 
Now as the Danish style is utterly 
discordant to British, Roman, and 
Saxon camps, and we have peram- 
bulated such a fortification (at Minchin 
Hampton Common, co. Gloucester, 
where a valley is still called ** Woeful 
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Danes bottom,” and Sepulchral cippi, 

like those of Wormius, still remain), 

we are inclined to annex great faith to 

such an —s of camps, with 

. — vallum, upon promontories and 
ills. 

Weare, in consequence, also, from 
the treble ramparts, and the discover 
of Roman coins, inclined to think 
that occupation only, not original con- 
struction, has ascribed these camps to 
the Danes, and that they are in fact 
British, i. e. local fortresses, which 
were usual among them. 

We add an extract of considerable 
public moment upon the subject of 
mendicity. 


*¢ About two or three years ago, the in- 
habitants of Swaffham assembled in vestry, 
came to the resolution not to give pecu- 
niary assistance to any common beggar, 
from the parish funds; and, as far as was 
within their power, prevent it being done 
by others; and notices to that effect were 
sent to many of the inhabitants, and also 
posted in various parts of the town, request- 
ing that in all cases of application for relief 
by begging, they be sent to the overseers, 
who would give the applicant a@ ticket, au- 
thorizing him or them to apply to the 
governors of the workhouses, who had 
orders to supply every person or family-pro- 
ducing such ticket, with a meal of brown 
bread (such as the paupers were fed with) 
and water, which would enable them to 
travel another stage towards their place of 
destination, This plan has been adhered to 
ever since; and the result is, that very few 
applications are now made—that the num- 
ber of vagrants are much reduced, as regards 
this parish; as a strong proof of which, a 
person or two, who used to let lodgings to 
such characters, applied to the vestry for 
relief, and declared ‘ that in consequence of 
the system adopted by the parish, regarding 
the mode of relieving lLeggars, they had few 
applications for lodgings, which was the 
cause of their applying at the vestry for pa- 
rochial assistance ; they believed very few 
beggars came into the town, compared with 
the number which used to do, and that they 
seldom continued a night in the parish, 
unless they came in late in the day. See a 
letter in the Norwich Mercury, Feb. 10, 
1827, signed G. M. L. in which the writer 
states, that he has a book, taken from a 
vagrant, in which are entries of various do- 
nations, amounting in the whole to the 
sum of 1881, 5s. collected by him in twenty- 
one weeks, approaching nearly to 91. per 
week.” ii. 678. 


We recommend this method to the 
gentry of Herefordshire and Mon- 
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mouthshire, who are obliged to build 
high walls and keep their gates locked 
(a serious fact), to prevent the an- 
noyance of beggar after beggar, every 
fine day. 


—o— 

An Historical View of the Revolutions of 
Portugal, since the close of the Peninsular 
War ; exhibiting a full account of the events 
which have led to the present State of that 
Country. By an Eyewitness [Captain 
John Murray Browne]. 8vo. pp. xvi. 
392. Murray. 


FEW countries have experienced 
such rapid external changes as Por- 
tugal within the last few years, with- 
out deriving from them any mate- 
rial benefit. The surface of the nation, 
(king, nobility, military, and clergy,) 
has been kept in constant motion, but 
the mass has hardly been moved ; and 
whatever causes or motives are alleged 
by contending parties, the work of 
political regeneration must be begun 
over again. 

This volume is the production of a 
British officer, who was an eyewitness 
of the scenes which he describes. It 
commences with a description of the 
state of Portugal at the close of the 
war, and shows the calamitous effects 
of an imbecile government upon an 
impoverished country. On the subject 
of manufactures and productions our 
Author is copious and clear. The fol- 
lowing extract is valuable. 


*< Oppressed by poverty, and dreading its 
aggravation, the farmer did not venture to 
prune his olives ; for he erroneously calcu- 
lated, that should the following year pro- 
duce a general crop, he would incur a loss 
by having reduced the luxuriant branches, 
and so diminished the number of olives. Thus 
he deferred from year to year this necessary 
operation, until the state of his trees shew- 
ed how ruinous were the effects. Indeed, 
the general unhealthiness of the olive plan- 
tations may be traced principally to this 
cause. The advantages of a different plan 
are proved by the uncommonly fine and vi- 
gorous shoots springing from the roots of 
those trees cut down by the French, and 
which are now, after fifteen years, in full 
bearing. But the distress of the poor 
farmers was too great, and their wants were 
too urgent, to allow of anything like a sacri- 
fice of present emolument to more distant 
advantages.” —P. 19. 

The political transactions of that 
period are ably related, and we must 
give our Author due praise for pre- 
serving the dignity of history in con- 
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tempt of those numerous anecdotes 
which all parties have so industriously 
circulated. We extract the character 
of John VI. 


** Few characters eae | in so exalted a 
rank, have been so imperfectly understood, 
or so erroneously represented, as John VI. 
Himself an upright and single-hearted man, 
he was slow in suspecting others of the 
craft hy which they deceived him, and very 
deficient in that penetration which unmasks 
aknave. He confided in designing persons, 
and was their dupe, although really possess- 
ing a quick comprehension, and capable of 
very discriminating judgment on ordinary 
occasions. Had his lot been cast in a more 
humble station, he would doubtless have 
obtained a reputation above mediocrity 
among his own countrymen, and shone in 
the various characters of social life. Kind 
and benevolent to a great degree, he would 
have been found avaluable member of so- 
ciety; and in his parental affection he could 
not easily be surpassed. His religion, too, 
was sincere; for, although attached to the 
pageantry and external furms of the Roman 
Catholic church, he did not rest there, but 
strove, by a practical application of the pre- 
cepts of Christianity to his own conduct, 
to recommend the same course to others. 
His virtues, generally, were indeed of a 
passive kind; and they were called into 
constant exercise by the many trying scenes 
which it was his lot to encounter; for few 
have been more deeply taught in the school 
of misfortune than this mild prince. View- 
ing him as a sovereign, we find his reign 
marked by one continued series of disasters, 
almost from the day of his assuming the 
regency to the hour of his death: as a man, 
we behold him a prey to the most tor- 
menting bodily infirmities, and his mind 
Lorne down by such harassing dread of per- 
sonal danger as rendered his life burdensome 
to him. Looking into his private family, 
we there perceive the commencement of 
those conspiracies that subsequently rén- 
dered his closing days truly miserable. A 
want of cordiality had long subsisted be- 
tween the royal pair, which the political 
state of Portugal assisted to widen into an 
irreparable breach.”"—P. 81-3. 


We do not observe any mention 
of Sepulveda, to whose interference 
many of the changes from 1820 to 
1823 were attributed. Perhaps the 
part he really bore was too insignifi- 
cant for history. The events detailed 
in this volume have been brought so 
fully before the public eyes by the in- 
terest they have created, that we need 
not pursue the narrative. In these 
pages, however, the inquisitive reader 
will find a better account than in any 
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other, as well as that minute acquaint- 
ance with the several sources of ac- 
tion, which alone can place such im- 

ortant circumstances in their proper 
Fight. 

Our Author anticipates the most 
fortunate results from the charter of 
Don Pedro. It is needless to say how 
such expectations have been met by 
the event. Had he lived to witness 
recent occurrences, his opinions would 
have been confirmed, though his views 
were not to be realized. He has sub- 
joined a translation of the charter, and 
has taken some pains to contrast it 
with the constitution of 1822, giving a 
decided preference to the former. 

As the work is anonymous, a few 
particulars about the author may be 
acceptable to our readers. Captain 
John Murray Browne was the son of 
a clergyman at Norwich. He entered 
early into the army, served for several 
years in the peninsular war, in the 
78th regiment; and after the peace, 
was on the staff of the Portuguese 
army till the dismissal of British of- 
ficers in 1820. He remained, how- 
ever, in the country, a watchful ob- 
server of, and frequently an energetic 
actor in, the scenes which he has 
described. By John VI., to whom he 
had rendered important services, he 
was highly esteemed ; and he declined 
the situation of aide-de-camp to that 
prince, because it would have involved 
the resignation of his British commis- 
sion, which he prized with a feeling 
that did him honour. On his return 
to England as an unattached captain 
on half-pay, be was appointed to a 
company in the 75th, and resided 
chiefly at the Military College, near 
Bagshot, for the sake of professional 
study. In January 1828, he joined his 
corps, but in the following June he 
was unfortunately drowned by the up- 
setting of a boat at Mullingar in 
Ireland. As a gallant soldier and an 
exemplary character he deserved com- 
mendations which in our limits we 
cannot pretend to give. 

We lay down this volume with the 
satisfaction of having been informed 
by it. Had we gone into debateable 
questions, we are not prepared to say 
that we should have coincided with 
all of Captain Browne’s opinions; but 
he was an eyewitness, and we are at 
a distance. The manly openness of 
his style and language, and his regard 
for truth, are more valuable than the 
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pleasure which is derived from finding 
our prejudices flattered, perhaps at the 
expense of both. 


The Constitutional Assemblies of the Clergy 
the proper and only effectual security of the 
Established Church. By a Preslyter of 
the Reformed Catholic Church in England. 
8v0, pp. 55. 

INNOVATIONS of the Liturgy, 
and Sittings of the Houses of Convuca- 
tion, have both been repelled from a 
wise fear, lest the results should be 
productive of additional schism. Our 
author, however, wishes the two As- 
semblies to be revived, for the purpose 
of allowing such a Jatitude to the 
articles and doctrines as might induce 
many Romanists to unite with us. If 
the mere solemnisation of marriage 
could im se produce perpetual harmony 
between the bridegroom and bride, 
after the honeymoon, we should assent 
to the opinion of our author, as to the 
possibility of making Protestantism 
and Popery “one flesh.” But we 
hold it to be utterly impracticable, and, 
were it not so, upon principles of the 
first religious and political import to 
be far from desirable. We could state 
many things in vindication of our 
opinions, but one alone we deem suf- 
ficient, viz. that such a co-parceny 
would destroy all confidence in the 
people, as to the integrity of their 
Clergy, and drive them in shoals to 
the Dissenters, who would thus ac- 
quire a strength able easily to destroy 
the disgusting coalition, and with it 
the Establishment also. In widely dif- 
fering from our author, we ought not 
however to be so unjust as to withhold 
our sincere approbation of his excel- 
lent writing, and the goodness of his 
intentions. We extract the following 
sentence, which would not disgrace 
Burke. 


“¢ The posterity of the gigantic founders 
of our Constitution, building their sheds of 
temporary convenience amidst the deep and 
sublime foundations of former times, behold 
the ruins of that Constitution with as much 
indifference, with as much ignorance of 
its beauty, of the principles of its construc- 
tion, and of the wisdom of its design, as the 
Arab, who, insensible of the grandeur and 
beauty which surround him, pitches his 
tents, and pastures his flock, within the 
walls of Palmyra.” P. 33. 


There are such persons. They are 
the rats which colonize themselves in 
the vessel of the State. 
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Tales of a Physician. By W. H. Harrison. 
8vo, pp. 248. 

THESE tales are written in excel- 
lent taste. They elevate the mind, and 
christianize the heart, for they make 
not a theoretical and factious, but a 
judicious use of religion, which attracts 
us to it. They make it a blessed do- 
nation of Providence (as it was really 
intended to be), not an engine of cun- 
ning, to elevate ignorance, assurance, 
and folly, into unmerited rank and 
pernicious influence. 

The peculiar tendency of the Tales 
is to correct the minor vices, which 
create bad dispositions, and induce ill- 
natured acts and paltry meannesses. 
The Gossip and the Disappointments 
are capital stories of this kind. Others 
are pathetic, but all are good, and 
abound with beautiful touches of cha- 
racter. 

We have often heard, that one ounce 
of judgment is worth a hundred weight 
of imagination ; and we are so far in- 
clined to agree with it, as to believe 
that one is gold and the other is gas; 
and that, notwithstanding the blaze to 
be produced by the latter, it is of vastly 
inferior value. In proof, we give our 
author’s character of a poetical teimpe- 
rament. 

‘© Genius, like beauty, is a precious gift, 
and poetical genius of all descriptions of it 
the most dangerous, inasmuch as the pos- 
sessor is more immediately under the domi- 
nion of imagination and enthusiasm, which, 
in his commerce with the world, are perpe- 
tually usurping the legitimate authority of 
sound reason and principle. The poet has 
scarcely a feeling in common with the world, 
and views most things in a different light 
from it. He soars above the sordid em- 
ployments, and what he would term the low 
ambition of the common herd; and they, 
in return, condemn his pursuits as trifling 
or absurd. The very constitution of his 
mind, its susceptibility of all impressions, 
painful or pleasing, renders him the sport of 
every wind that blows; he is goaded to 
madness by what the world would treat with 
contempt, and transported to ecstasy by 
what it would deride. ‘ Beware (a friend of 
mine would often observe), beware of the 
poetical temperament ; for, if it lead you 
not into the commission of folly, it will 
very often subject you to the severest pe- 
nalties of it.” The dull man shall go into 
society, and if he have but the tact to 
muffie the bells in his cap, shall pass for a 
discreet, and possibly a wise one; but the 
enthusiasm of a poet is eternally exposing 
him to the ridicule of the cold and un- 
imaginative. Refined susceptibility of the 
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impressions of beauty is essential in the 
formation of a poet, and he does homage to 
her wherever he can trace her steps, whether 
she be enthroned in the broad landscape of 
nature, or in the last and loveliest of na- 
ture’s works. There are many who are slow 
to believe that the admiration called forth 
by personal beauty may be as distinct from 
any other passion, as if it had been excited 
by the flower of the field, a fine prospect, 
or some other interesting object; and such 
persons are 7” to infer the inconstancy of 
the poet, if he happen to assign to one 
beautiful woman the same measure of praise 
which he may have previously bestowed 
upon another; as if admiration, like the 
narrow grasp of their own intellects, were 
capable of entertaining but one object. In 
other words, they are cuntinually confound- 
ing admiration with love, or making the 
latter, of necessity, consequent upon the 
other.” Pp. 90—92. 


Nevertheless, Imagination is a very 
pretty plaything, Apollo a good toy- 
shop keeper, and the Muses handsome 
girls to stand behind the counter, and 
attract customers. 


ee 


Bray ey’s Londiniana. 
(Concluded from p. 520.) 


THE best account of London in the 
middle age, is that of Fitzstephen, 
which Mr. Brayley has reprinted (i. 62 
seq.) ; and from thence we find, that 
Smithfield as a horsemarket, and mo- 
dern chop-houses, existed in the twelfth 
century. This is only one among 
many of Mr. Brayley’s useful reprints, 
or curiosities, now collected, which 
had hitherto been lost in dispersion. 
To these are to be added many very in- 
teresting plates of objects dilapidated, 
or of things which will never more 
exist—such are Westminster Hall (i. 
209) as it appeared in 1730, i. e. full 
of counters and book-stalls—St. Paul’s 
Cross (i. 244)—old plans and views of 
London (from one of which, that of 
1657, we see that the Tower had a 
grand castellated appearance, through 
the interior buildings being lower than, 
and of course externally masked by, 
the walls)—the magnificent palace of 
Whitehall, as designed by Inigo Jones, 
superb, though too much broken into 
small parts by overloaded decorations, 
while at the same time the roads about 
it were so bad, that it was in Charles 
the Second’s time sometimes surround- 
ed with water (ii. 48),—and many 
other sweetmeats, which are gratifying, 
through their flavour and rarity. 
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We shall now show up a scandalous 
abuse. The Coronation Chair is evi- 
dently of the date of King Edward 
the First's réign, and yet is disfigured 
by wanton mutilations. And at the 
last Coronation “ the old crockets and 
turrets at the back were sawn off, and 
new ones of a different character sub- 
stituted, under the direction of the Up- 
holsterers employed by the Board of 
Works.” ii. 121. 

We should be called mad, if we 
were to stigmatize such mutilators as 
blasphemous and sacrilegious, because 
this chair is not connected with reli- 
gious offices ; but we can assure these 
persons, that we have no better opinion 
of them, though the subjects may be 
profane. We are utterly astonished at 
the atrocious audacity of private per- 
sons, in taking such liberties with 
property, for such it is, whether pub- 
lic or private, and they ought to be 
punished severely. Such actions, too, 
bring the disgrace of barbarism upon 
the national character. 

Our only extract for which we have 
room, shall be one of general interest. 
It is Mr. Brayley’s account of Crom- 
well’s dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment, combined into one narrative. 
Things were in such a situation, says 
Rapin, through a conspiracy having 
been formed against the Usurper, that 
the Parliament was either to be sub- 
dued, or himself ruined. His objec- 
tions to the latter were both natural 
and reasonable, and nothing remained 
but kill or cure medicine; for when a 
dissolution was moved in the house by 
Cromwell’s friends, it was, says Mr. 
Brayley, carried in the negative (iv. 
223). Accordingly, 


*©On the twentieth of April, 1653, 
whilst Cromwell with a few Parliament men, 
and a few officers of the army, were in 
debate at his lodgings, Cromwell was in- 
formed that the Parliament was sitting : 
hereupon he broke off the meeting, and the 
Members of Parliament (that were) with 
him, left him at his lodgings, and went to 
the House, and found them in debate of an 
Act, the which would occasion other meet- 
ings of them again, and prolong theirsitting *. 
Thereupon Colonel Ingoldby went back to 
Cromwell, and told him what the House 
was doing, who was so enraged thereat (ex- 
pecting that they should have meddled with 
no other business but putting a period to 





* Ludlow says, that the Members were 
then passing an Act for their own dissolu- 
tion, Memoirs, p. 173. 
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their own sitting without delay), that he 
presently commanded some of the officers 
to fetch a party of soldiers, with whom he 
marched to the House, and led a file of 
musqueteers in with him; the rest he 
placed at the door of the House, and in 
the lobby before it+. 

** Having sat down, and heard the debate 
for some time, he addressed his speech to 
the Chief Justice, St. John, telling him, 
‘ that he was come to do that which grieved 
him to the very soul, and that he had 
earnestly, with tears, prayed tu God against 
it; nay, that he had rather be torn in 
pieces, than do it, but that there was a 
necessity laid upon him therein, in honour 
to the glory of God and the good of the 
nation.” Whereunto St. John answered, 
that ‘ he knew not what he meant; but did 
pray that what it was which must be done, 
might have a happy issue for the general 
good.” Then Cromwell ¢ calling to Major- 
General Harrison, who was on the other 
side of the House, to come to him, he told 
him that he judged the Parliament ripe for a 
dissolution, and this to be the time of 
doing it.’ The Major-General answered, as 
he since told me [Ludlow], ‘ Sir, the work 
is very great and dangerous, therefore, I 
desire you seriously to consider of it, before 
you engage in it.’ *£ You say well,’ replied 
the General, and thereupon sat still for 
about a quarter of an hour; and then the 
question for passing the Bill being to be 
put, he said again to Major-General Har- 
rison, * this is the time I must do it,’ and 
suddenly standing up, turning towards the 
Speaker, told him, £ You have sufficiently 
imposed upon the people, and provided for 
yourselves and relations. You have long 
cheated the country by sitting here under 
the pretext of settling the Commonwealth, 
reforming the Laws, and procuring the 
commou good; whilst, in the mean time, 
you have only invaded the wealth of the 
State, and screwed yourselves and relations 
iuto all places of honour and profit, to feed 
your own luxury and impiety.” Which 
being said, he gave a stamp with his foot, 
as a signal for the soldiers without, and in a 
furious manner bid the Speaker leave the 
chair, and said to the House, ‘ for shame, 
get you gone ; give place to honester men, 
and those that will more faithfully discharge 
their trust.” He told them ‘ that the Lord 
had done with them, and had chosen other 
instruments for the carrying on his work, 
that were more worthy.” 

*¢ Some of the Members rose up to answer 
Crorawell’s speech; but he would suffer 
none to speak but himself: yet one hed the 
boldness to tell him, ‘It ill suits your excel- 


+ Whitelocke, Bate, and Dugdale, are 
erroneous in stating that Fleetwood then 
accompanied Cromwell. The former was 
in Ireland. 
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lencie’s justice to brand us ali promiscu- 
ously, and in general, without the proof of 
crime.’ This was probably Sir Peter Went- 
worth, who stood up to answer him, and said, 
¢ this was the first time he ever heard such 
unbecoming language given to the Parlia- 
ment; and that was the more horrid, in 
that it came from their servant, and their 
servant whom they had so highly trusted 
and obliged ;’ but as he was going on, the 
General stept intu the midst of the House, 
where, continuing his distracted language, 
he said, ‘ Come, come, I will put an end to 
your sitting; call them in, call them in.’ 
Whereupon the Serjeant attending the Par- 
liament opened the doors, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Worsley, with two files of mus- 
queteers, entered the House; which Sir 
Henry Vane observing from his place, said 
aloud, ‘ This is not honest; yea, it ‘is 
against morality and common honesty.’ 
Then Cromwell fell a railing at him, crying 
out with a loud voice, ‘ O Sir Henry Vane, 
Sir Henry Vane, the Lord deliver me from 
Sir Henry Vane,’ and taking him in wrath 
by his cloak, said, ‘ thou art a juggling fel- 
low.’ Then he told Allen, the goldsmith 
(and Alderman), that he had enriched him- 
self by cousening the State, for which he 
should be called to account, and in a rage 
committed him to the custody of one of the 
musqueteers. He next commanded those 
of his guard, who, at the signal of the stamp 
entered the door, immediately to turn them 
out of the House; and, as they went out of 
the House, he pointed at Sir Harry Martin 
and ‘Tom Challoner, and said, ¢ Is it fit that 
such fellows as these should sit to govern ; 
men of vicious lives; the one a noted 
whore-master, the other a drunkard?’ Nay, 
he boldly upbraided them all with selling 
the Cavaliers’ estates by bundles; and said 
they had kept no faith with them. 

*¢ Having brought all into this disorder, 
Major-Gen. Harrison went to the Speaker, 
as he sat in the chair, and told him, that 
* seeing things were reduced to this pass, it 
would not be convenient for him to remain 
there.’ The Speaker answered, that ‘ he 
would not come down unless he were forced.’ 
€ Sir,’ said Harrison, ‘I will lend you my 
hand,’ and thereupon putting his hand 
within his, the Speaker came down. Then 
Cromwell, applying himself to the members 
of the House, who were in numbers between 
eighty and a hundred, said to them, ‘ It is 
you that have forced me to this; for I have 
sought the Lord night and day, that he 
would rather slay me than put me upon the 
doing of this work.’ Then he bid one of 
the soldiers to ‘ take away that fool’s bauble’ 
the mace ; and stayed himself to see all the 
Members out of the House, himself the 
last of them, and then caused the doors of 
the House to be shut up.’ 

** Among all the Parliament men, says 
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Whitelocke, of whom many wore swords, 
and would sometimes brag high, not one 
man offered to draw his sword against Crom- 
well, or to make the least resistance against 
him; but all of them tamely departed the 
House, and thus it pleased God that this 
assembly, having subdued all their enemies, 
were themselves overthrown and ruined by 
their servants; and those whom they had 
raised now pulled down their masters.” iv, 
229. 

The conduct of Cromwell was matter 
of course under desperate alternatives, 
and safe enough in HIM, the greatest 
man which this country ever knew. 
We shall, however, draw an inference 
collateral and novel from this incident. 
The sacred name of the Almighty, at 
which the very angels tremble, so pros- 
tituted by Cromwell, is offensive even 
to horror; and it shows to what an 
abomination of wickedness (for such 
it is) the colloquial use of biblical 
phraseology may lead mistaken devo- 
tees. It is, indeed, swearing of the 
worst kind, that of the devil himself, a 
cold-blooded, deliberate execration, and 
horrible profaneness, which makes us 
shudder in every limb. 


-—}-— 


Auten’s London. (Concluded from p. 329.) 
TRE History of London during the 


Anglo-Saxon zra is scanty. Being a 
walled town, it was of course a place of 
great importance, because our ances- 
tors held those which were open in 
little estimation. With regard to the 
latter, the usual tactics were to form a 
rampart round them, by way of substi- 
tute for walls. Hoveden, speaking of 
the Norman wars of Richard L., says 
**et quia locus ille non erat clausus 
muro, nec ad defendendum aptus, fecit 
rex tendere extra villam tentoria sua, 
et in eis ita securus ac si esset clausus 
muro, expectabat,” &c. Scriptor. p. 
Bed. 421, b. ed. 1596. 

The very fact of its having been 
walled in at the decline of the empire 
by the Romans, shows that it was 
then a place of consequence, no doubt 
as an emporium of commerce. But it 
had nothing like its present preten- 
sions; for Leland says, ** many townes 
or cytes, as Canterbury, York, and 
divers other in England, passed Lon- 
don yn building at those dayes, as I ' 
have seene or know by an old booke, 
cawled Domesdaye, sumtyme being in 
the Guyld-hawl of London. But after 
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the Conquest it increased, and shortly 
passed al other.”—Collect. ii. 428. 

There are two desiderata attached to 
the history of London during the An- 
glo-Saxon zra; one is, the historical 
silence at what period the possession 
of it was permanently vested in the 
northern invaders; the other is con- 
nected with Canute’s ditch. 

As to the first, we presume that it is 
not mentioned because it was simply 
evacuated by the Britons, because their 
communication with the circumjacent 
country was cut off. At the end of 
the sixth century it was a confirmed 
part of the Anglo-Saxon dominions, 
under Ethelbert, King of Kent; for in 
the year 604 he appointed Mellitus to 
the see, the inhabitants being then 
Pagans, i. e. Saxons*, for the Britons 
had long before been converted to 
Christianity. 

Concerning Canute’s foss, the desi- 
deratum shall be clearly shewn. The 
common story is, that during the wars 
between Edmund Ironside and Ca- 
nute, the latter— 


«¢ Having fitted out a considerable fleet to 
reduce London, the chief support of his 
competitor, found, on his arrival, that he 
could not pass the bridge, the citizens 
having strongly fortified it; he therefore 
set about cutting a canal through the 
marshes on the south side of the river 
Thames, that he might invest the city on 
all sides, and by preventing supplies from 
entering, to facilitate its reduction.” —Allen, 
i. 44, 

This ditch is presumed to have com- 
menced at Deptford, proceeded to 
Newington Butts, and joined the 
Thames at Lambeth, or Vauxhall, or 
Chelsea. 

The Saxon Chronicle states, that th 
Danish ships advanced from Green- 
wich to London, and that the Danes 
dug there a great ditch on the south 
half of it, and dragged their ships to 
the west half of the bridge, and AFTER 
THAT besieged the city, so that no one 
could go in or out, anno MXxVI. 

_With this account agree other chro- 
niclers ; but the historians of London 
have omitted an important part of the 
story. It was impossible that London 
could be invested by merely cutting a 
canal from Deptford to Vauxhall. 
The fact is that Canute only intended 
this trench for the purpose of getting 


* Chron. Sax. sub anu. 604-616. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIX. Part I. 
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the ships up to Westminster, and 
having so done he landed his army, 
and invested the city by digging a se- 
cohd foss on the land side; Leland 
supposes, in the suburbs of Saint 
Giles’s. The ships were reserved for 
retreat under disaster. Wee shall first 
show this from the words of Leland, 
who professes to extract from Hoveden. 


Fossa a Danis Deinde urbem alta lataque 
facta Londini, 


ia Sahuthianst fossa et obsidione cingentes, 
ego arbitror, Mgressum et egressum cunctis 
Egidiano. interclusere.’’ — Collectan. ii. 


192. 


Malmesbury and Huntingdon confirm 
this. The formersays, ‘‘Ipse[f Edmundus]} 
Londoniam contendit ut bene meritos 
cives liberaret, quos pars hostium sta- 
tim post discessum suum incluserat. 
Fossa etiam urbem qua fluvio Tamest 
non alluitur foris totam cinxerat.”— 
~— p- Bed. p. 40, de Gest. Reg. 
- ils 

Huntingdon, who agrees with the 
Saxon Chronicle, and does not, like 
Malmesbury, &c. seem to make of the 
two ditches ouly one, says, that the 
Danes made a foss on the south side, 
and dragged their ships through it 
to the west; fodientesque circa urbem, 
so invested it that no one could move 
in or out.—L. vi. Scriptor. p. Bed. 
p- 208. 

Now of this second, or land ditch, 
which Leland presumes to have been 
made in St. Giles’s parish, we have no 
account whatever in Mr. Allen’s His- 
tory of the Metropolis. 

To enter into the History of Lon- 
don after the Conquest would far ex- 
ceed our limits, and therefore we shall 
conclude with extracts. 

The first relates to the old palace of 
the kings of England, before removal 
to Westminster. 


*¢Tn Castle Baynard ward was an ancient 
palace of the Kings of England, situated 
on the south side of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and extending from the cathedral to the 
river-side. The windows of one of the 
southern apartments opened upon the river 
Thames, not then confined by quays and 
wharfs, to its present narrowed stream. To 
the north it extended as far as the close of 
the cathedral. The north-east angle of the 
tower is presumed to have occupied the spot 
now King’s Head Court, and No. 26 on the 
south-side of St. Paul’s Church-yard. The 
old city-wall, running ina straight line from 
Ludgate to the Thames, served, it is pro- 
bable, as the western boundary. This pa- 
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lace was certainly erected either by Alfred, 
Edward, or Athelstan, (probably by the last- 
mentioned monarch,) whose name of Adel- 
stan, (as he was called by an imperfect 
Norman utterance,) is still preserved in the 
corrupted pronunciation of Adel Hill, near 
the spot where the palace stood. An un- 
doubted allusion to this palace as the abode 
of royalty, occurs in the reign of Canute ; in 
whose presence the perfidious Edric, after a 
very summary process, expiated his treason 
with his life, and his body was thrown out 
of the windows into the river Thames.” 


This Saxon palace was forsaken by 
Edward the Confessor, who transferred 
his residence to the new foundation at 
Westminster. It was certainly destroy- 
ed by fire, with the cathedral, in 1087, 
and was not rebuilt.—iii. 368. 

There was another ‘palace, subse- 
quent to the Conquest, of which as 
little is known as of the former. 


** The Tower Royal, formerly situated at 
the north end of the street now so called, 
was a spacious, strong, and magnificent man- 
sion, pertaining to the Kings of this realm, 
but its origin cannot now be traced, though 
it is supposed to have been founded by 
Henry J. However this may be, it was cer- 
tainly inhabited by King Stephen. In 
Richard [[.’s reign it was called the Queen’s 
Wardrobe ; for Stowe, from Froissart, says, 
*¢ King Richard having in Smithfield over- 
come and dispersed the rebels, he, his lords, 
and all his company, entered the city of Lon- 
don with great joy, and ‘went to the Lady 
Princess his mother, who was then lodged 
in the Tower Royal, called the Queen’s 
Wardrobe. Richard IJI. granted it to the 
first Duke of Norfolk. It was also styled 
the Royal Inne.”—ii. 756. 


It is consoling to reflect that there 
are many subjects of archzology which 
are either imperishable or only to be 
destroyed by violence, as earthworks 
and coins. But unfortunately, e contra, 
cities in general are only old cloaths- 
shops, which exhibit a motley display 
of rags,—rags which were not always 
ignoble, but once as grand in the asso- 
ciation of ideas as the tattered banner 
of the warrior impending over his 
tomb. We know, however, of no 
place where the pestilence of the 
‘ Diruit—edificat’ has raged with more 
virulence than in the metropolis. 
There is, notwithstanding, a happy 
change likely to ensue throughout the 
whole realm. People have found out 
that the Gothic style better suits 
scenery and landscape than the Gre- 
cian; and that, by alteration of the 
interior alone, old houses may be more 
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cheaply rendered commodious. Now 
the same may be done in cities and 
towns with the most picturesque ef- 
fect, as will appear from the following 
passage in Paul’s Letters, pp. 11, 12. 


«It is in the streets of Antwerp and 
Brussels that the eye still rests upon the 
forms of architecture which appear in the 
pictures of the Flemish school: those fronts, 
richly decorated with various ornaments, 
and terminating in roofs, the slope of which 
is concealed from the eye by windows and 
gables still more highly ornamented ; the 
whole comprising a general effect, which 
from its grandeur and intricacy amuses at 
once and delights the spectator. In fact, 
this rich intermixture of towers and battle- 
ments, and projecting windows highly 
sculptured, joined to the height of the 
houses, and the variety of ornaments upon 
their fronts, produce an effect as superior 
to those of the tame uniformity of a modern, 
street, as the casque of the warrior exhibits 
over the slouch broad beaver of the Quaker. 
I insist the more on this for the benefit of 
those of the fire-side at * * * *, who are 
accustomed to take their ideas of a fine 
street from Portland Place or from the 
George Street of Edinburgh, where a long 
and uniform breadth of causeway extends 
between two rows of ordinary houses of 
three stories, whose appearance is rendered 
mean by the disproportioned space which 
divides them, and tame from their unadorned 
uniformity.” 


Fain would we plead, like Abra- 
ham for the guilty cities, in behalf of 
old houses; and if we can, like him, 
save only a few, glad shall we be. 
What man possessed of the slightest 
pretensions to taste, would pull down 
Holland House at Kensington, for any 
modern box of stone with glazed 
apertures ? 

Here, however, we must cease. Mr. 
Allen’s book is a very useful com- 
pendium, highly creditable to his 


industry. 
a 


The Scotch Banker ; containing articles under 
that signature on Banking, Currency, &c. 
republished from the Globe Newspaper. 


With some additional Articles. 8vo. 
pp. 134. 
PAPER-MONEY is not in our 


opinion a legitimate subject of legisla- 
tive interference. So bold, and, as it 
inay appear, paradoxical an assertion, 
requires explanation. Our reasons are 
these ; capital can never equal the de- 
mands of business, and credit forms 
the substitute. A. has a capital of 
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10,0001. wholly invested in his bu- 
siness. He receives a further order, 
which requires an accommodation of 
1000/. more. By dint of paper credit 
he executes the order; his returns 
come in; and he, from a non-entity, 
i.e. a 10001. on credit, has acquired an 
actual reality of 1000/. in solid wealth. 
Now the legislature has no right to 
sue out virtually a statute of lunacy 
against me because I can carry on my 
business by means of credit. What 
concern is it of theirs? They have a 
right to say in what currency they 
will be paid, and there all legitimate 
interference terminates; and moreover, 
by any other interference they kill 
hens that lay golden eggs. A simple 
case may explain all this ; and it will 
apply to numerous senators who have 
voted for measures directly opposite to 
those which have laid the foundations 
of their own ample fortunes. I have 
ground now letting at 100/. per an- 
num, which on a building lease will 
pay me 2000/. A. a mason or brick- 
layer, B. a plasterer, C. a carpenter, 
D. a glazier, &e. &c. club together, 
and agree to commence the work. 
When it is half-finished, they want 
assistance upon the security of mort- 
gage. They obtain it from a banker. 
The house, street, or even square, (as 
often is the case) is finished. But the 
bankers fail, and probably some of the 
speculators also. What of that? A 
quantum of real property which would 
otherwise have never existed, is abso- 
lutely created out of nothing, by means 
only of credit and industry. London, 
from Bloomsbury to Paddington, was 
built by similar means. Would that 
event ever have ensued by the narrow, 
contemptible limits of previous pecu- 
niary capital, by A. the mason, B. the 
plasterer, C. the carpenter, D. the 
glazier, &c. being, before they began, 
worth the value of the house, square, 
or street, when completed? Certainly 
not. The error is, that the Legislature 
limits the word ¢ capital’ to a pecuniary 
acceptation, whereas there is a capital 
of Jabour, worth ten times more than 
a money capital, as is evident from 
Spain, which after the discovery of 
South America had only a money 
capital, and was ruined. Suppose a 
gentleman or nobleman says, upon 
Captain Pettman’s plan, “I want such 
a set of buildings erected, but I have 
no money, and instead of it I will give 
you bills negotiable among my tenants 
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and neighbours, who will supply you 


with all necessaries that you may want 
during the interim ;” but instead of 
issuing the bills himself, he makes use 
of those of a country banker, or the 
loans of a London one. What Go- 
vernment has more to do with this, 
than with our having a coat on credit 
or by a note of hand, we cannot see. 
Now to impede this dealing upon 
credit was precisely the same operation 
as requiring all business to be done for 
ready-money; the result of which is, 
of course, a vast diminution of bu- 
siness, and great loss from defalcation 
of labour and production ; which loss 
diminishes the proceeds of the re- 
venue: whereas, in cases of insolvency 
or loss of profit, the damage falls upon 
individuals, and is, generally speaking, 
only temporary. For let us suppose a 
country banker to stop payment, and 
his one pound notes to form two-thirds 
of the amount circulated by him. Pro- 
bably, before he failed, every pound 
had returned two in goods; but if not, 
the suffering is only serious among 
those who have either made large de- 

osits, or have large sums in the notes 
kine on their hands. Suppose fur- 
ther, a very possible result of Govern- 
ment interference: viz. That Iam a 
manufacturer, and of course have 
many workmen dependent upon me. 
I say to them, “I cannot now com- 
mand accommodation from any bank 
to enable me to pay you in money 
every Saturday night; but I will con- 
tract with a butcher, baker, grocer, 
&c. for the supply of all your wants.” 
What has Government to do with the 
specific agreements made between me 
and them? But when I did the same 
thing by means of a banker, I only 
did it in a better way, because I did it 
bya generally negociable medium. In 
short, we cannot see what Government 
has to do with the matter, except it 
interfered with the revenue ; and so far 
from doing that, it augments it. 

As to the allegation of persons thus 
coining money, it is nonsense. If peo- 
ple chuse to take my promise for the 
payment of 100/., it is not a legal 
tender, and until it has that power, it 
is no concern of Government. 

In short, if the real wealth of the 
country, its property in productions of 
all kinds, has been centupled by means 
of an artificial medium, Government, 
in stopping such a beneficial progress 
resembles in our opinion the Soli- 
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fidians in religion, who make “ good 
works” only “ filthy rags.” 

Be it that only one part of this 
artificial medium be substance, the 
rest shadow, yet if the substantial parts 
be arms which can do the work re- 
quired of a real man, then is the com- 
plaint against the substitute, of the 
same unwise character as a complaint 
against machinery, for under that cha- 
racter (politico-economically consider- 
ed) must paper-circulation be classed, 
because, like machinery, it facilitates 
production. 

Bat it augments the number of in- 
solvents. Yes; but it could never do 
so unless it also augmented the quan- 
tum of production, for people would 
owe for nothing unless they had some- 
thing to owe for; and the only ra- 
tional and practicable guardian as to 
either expending or trusting is private 
prudence. 

As to Bankers, they only are in one 
view, as our Author justly says, (p. 3,) 
middle-men, who bring dormant capi- 
tal into action, or supply defects of a 
sufficiency of it for business purposes. 
And in truth, Government has no 
more to do with them than with any 
other body of men carrying on a trade 
not unlawful. 

It will, however, be soon seen whe- 
ther Government will burn their fin- 
gers or not—our own opinion is, that 
they have laid hold of an overheated 
plate, and will be obliged to let it fall. 

If a pound note commands as many 
commodities as a sovereign, it is in 
reality equivalent to the latter, and 
cannot be called ‘‘ depreciated cur- 
rency.” If it occasions higher prices, 
it proceeds only from the cheaper 
prime cost of its production, and of 
course, easier multiplication to almost 
any amount. We do not, therefore, 
admit the accuracy of the term ‘* de- 
preciated currency ;” but setting this 
objection aside, we see nothing but 
business-truth in the following posi- 
tions of our Author concerning 
country-bank paper. 


«* The country-bankers are not benefited 
by the depreciation of the currency; be- 
cause the debtor to whom they lend money 
pays them back the very same depreciated 
money as they themselves pay to the credi- 
tor from whom they borrowed the undepre- 
ciated money. It is the public, and not the 
banker, that gets the advantage of using a 
depreciated currency ; or rather, the debtor- 
interest, or active interest of the country, is 
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benefited at the expense of the creditor 
interest. A man borrows money because 
he wants to employ it, and another lends 
money because he has not the means of 
employing it. The banker is the medium 
of communication between them; without 
his assistance a great proportion of the 
capital of the country would be stagnant, 
and a great proportion of the labour of the 
country would be unemployed. By means 
of his interference, the stagnant capital of 
the country is made active, at the particular 
times, and in the particular places, where 
its activity is from time to time required. 

‘When the currency is depreciated, the 
debtor interest of the country is benefited: 
trade is made prosperous, and debtors can 
readily discharge their debts....... It is not 
that the country banker makes profit by the 
paper system, but that his debtors are made 
solveat by it, and their trades are made 
prosperous: and he is himself enabled to 
pay his own creditors by the same cheap and 
abundant money which he received from 
them.”—Pp. 3—5. 

We think with our Author, that 
the country bankers were, during the 
panic of 1825, vicariously sacrificed for 
the real offenders, speculators and 
over-traders. In fact, our legislators 
seem to have taken that opportunity of 
showing an old grudge against them ; 
because our senators, being composed 
of landholders, did not think their 
rents secure: but they forgot that if 
they indulged this grudge by altering 
the currency, they lowered the future 
proceeds of those rents, to an amount 
far greater than could be apprehended 
from loss: nay, they even diminished 
the value of their capital, in some 
cases a full half. For instance, at 
Cheltenham grounds were let upon 
building leases, and houses were erect- 
ed by means of builders and country 
bankers. Some of the latter actually 
failed, and all were obliged to call in 
money. In both cases workmen were 
thrown out of employ, tradesmen ruin- 
ed, and forced sales effected. As a 
man obliged to sell can never make a 
good bargain, the event has been that 
houses which cost 500/. have been 
bought for 250/., or, in other words, 
a pound in money, instead of having 
a fair, equitable relation to a pound in 
goods, is raised to two pounds, and 
the value of the other diminished one 
half; thus inflicting the deepest injury 
upon the labour and goods of the 
country, and therefore discouraging 
production. Well does our Author 
say— 
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‘‘ There is a real cheapness, occasioned 
by improvements in productive power, and a 
false cheapness, occasioned by a dearness of 
money. The former benefits all classes, and 
injures none—the latter injures all, and be- 
nefits none, excepting only the few indi- 
viduals who are creditors without being 
debtors, and whose credits happen to continue 
good amid the general wreck around them. 
When a nominal cheapness of property is 
produced by dearness of money, it is not a 
real cheapness ; it does not bring possession 
of commodities more within the reach of 
the population. The difficulty of obtaining 
the small sum of money wherewith to pay 
the reduced price is greater than that of ob- 
taining the larger sum of money, wherewith 
to pay the higher price: therefore, there is 
no benefit in this kind of cheapness; but 
there is a positive calamity of general mag- 
nitude, unmixed with any good. For the 
dearness of money, which produces such an 
apparent cheapness of commodities, deprives 
the productive classes of the reward of their 
industry, and drives labour out of use, and 
out of command.” —P. 58. 

We do not blame Ministers for their 
legislation in these matters. ‘The vor 
populz is called the vor Dei,* a maxim 
so far from being true, that Providence 
ofien demonstrates its gross error; 
for the vor populi is only, of course, 
the voice of the aggregate of ignorant 
people, because it could not be a vow 
populi unless it included them, It is 

lain, that neither (i.) PotiricaL 

conomy, (ii.) CasH Payments, 
(iii.) Free Trapeze, or (iv.) Corn- 
BILLS, work as they were expected to 
do. The reasons are obvious. 

(i.) No Poxirican Economy is of 
practical use, which has not for its basis 
the population, because it assumes that 
goods are vendible in a workhouse, 
and production is its sole object. 

(ii.) Cash Payments. These are 
not indispensable until paper bears a 
discount ; for instance, not until a man 
goes to buy twenty shillings worth 
of commodities in a market, and finds 
that the vendors supply more for the 
coin than the note. In foreign parts, 
the note, of course, is not negociable 
at par, because it is not the current 
money of the country. An exchange 
for bullion, under exportation, is there- 
fore wanted. The Legislature says, 
with the best intentions, ‘‘ We will 
have a gold currency sufficient for all 
purposes where specie is required ; and 
a the period before 1797 (the 


ank-restriction xta) for a precedent. 
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But things are far different. There is 
triple or quadruple the expenditure 
now, and there of course ought to be 
proportional increase of specie ; but to 
what purpose would it be? Our Au- 
thor says ¢ruly, that already— 


*¢ The gold coins are plentiful, the Bank 
notes are plentiful, and both these kinds of 
money are drawn up into the interest market, 
instead of being employed in upholding 
‘ remunerating prices’ in the markets of pro- 
perty and lalour.”—P. 69. 

Multiplication of money therefore 
tends only to lower the interest of it, 
and diminution of it only to raise the 
rate of interest; in one case, the 
manufacturer is enabled to produce 
more goods, and by the other, to have 
his wings clipt. By the one he creates 
a glut; by the other his means of pro- 
duction are decreased. In short, it 
seems needful that there should be a 
ready means of converting notes into 
specie, on account of the foreign trade, 
and the contingency of adverse ex- 
changes, which must inevitably ensue 
when a foreign market is so glutted 
with English goods, that they are 
no longer vendible at a remune- 
rating profit, and this is an every day 
case. We might add much more, but 
we have not room. 

(iii.) Free Trapve.—tThe result, our 
Author tells us, without assigning the 
true cause, is, that the exchanges have 
turned against us, in consequence (p. 
40); that is to say, foreigners have im- 
ported more than we have exported, to 
meet the demand. Of course every 
such surplus sent abroad, is a deduc- 
tion, not from income but from ca- 
pital. The Bank of England cheeks 
it, secundum artem, by natrowing its 
issues, which operates at home by di- 
minishing production. Our Author 
says— 

“‘In attempting to compete with fo- 
reigners, by our present measures, we break 
up our home-trade much faster than we in- 
crease our foreign trade: and we in fact 
injure our foreigu trade itself, by depressing 
the prices at which British manufactures 
are sold, and by diminishing the amount 
and the price of the foreign importations, 
in which alone British manufactures can 
permanently Le paid for.” —P. 61. 

Political Economists say you cannot 
import, unless you send a quid pro 
quo in export, and therefore it is the 
same whether you havea free or a re- 
stricted importation.— Our answer is, 
that, setting aside competition against 
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the home producer in certain articles, 
if the exchanges turn against us we 
are sacrificing capital. To prove the 
benefits of a Free Trade (barring com- 
petition), the exchanges should be 
always in our favour; otherwise we 
encourage foreigners at our own cost. 

(iv.) Corn-BiLis.—The operation 
of these has been only to discourage pro- 
duction at home adequate to meet the 
demand, and, without cheapening the 
article to the consumer, thrown the 
money, which ought to have gone into 
the pockets of our own growers, into 
those of foreigners. The result has 
been, that in the words of our 
Author— 


*‘The agricultural stocks of the country 
have been consumed, and the productive 
powers of agriculture have Leen injured. 
These two effects operating together, and 
combining with an increasing population, 
will probably conduce shortly to a frightful 
state of things.” —P. 94. 


Such, in our opinion, has been the 
bad influence of the vor populi, and 
pretended Political Economy, which 
saddles and mounts a pig, and holds 
out that it has the docility of a horse, 
though the termination is only a fall 
into the dirt. Our own opinion is, 
that the Legislature might have re- 
quired cash payments from the Bank 
of England, when demanded, and let 
the currency, in all other respects, 
alone ;_ saving that such currency 
should be reducible at option into 
Bank of England notes or specie ; and 
setting aside any other than a discre- 
tional limitation on the part of the 
Bank, we believe that every good pur- 

ose would be answered by the fol- 
louis proposition of our Author. 


«¢ The paper currency might have been 
preserved for ever, upon any given level of 
value, which might have been deemed just 
and beneficial ; or it might at auy time have 
been made safely convertible in-o a just and 
practicable metallic standard of value. 

“* To limit and olligate the Bdnk of Eng- 
land to an issue of thirty millions of paper 
legal tenders [fo this we olject, as alove- 
stated], and to make the country bank-notes 
payalle in such legal tenders, would prevent 
the possibility of the currency being in 
excess.” —P. 149. 

There are mistakes in our Author, 
such as overtrading being an impos- 
sibility [@ glut impossible !], any pos- 
sible excess of population [not forsooth 
in Ireland !], and so forth ; and there 
are also vituperations which are sple- 
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netic and factious; but upon the 
whole, the work has far more corn 
than weeds, and though a little hoeing 
would have been hetter, it is a field of 
valuable grain growing in a good soil. 


-—— 

The Works of James Arminius, D. D. for- 
merly Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. Translated from the 
Latin. To which are added, Brandt's 
Life of the Author, with considerable aug- 
mentations ; numerous extracts from his 
Private Letters ; a copious and authentic 
account of the Synod of Dort and its pro- 
ceedings ; and several interesting Notices of 
the Progress of his Theological Opinions in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. By 
James Nichols, Author of ‘* Calvinism 
and Arminianism compared in their prin- 
ciples and tendency.” Vol. ii. 8vo. pp. 754. 


WHEN the study of a science ex- 
tends to numerous volumes, compendia 
are formed and adopted; and except 
under the pressure of circumstances, 
such, for instance, as the defence of a 
cause by controversy, the ancient 
founders of the science fall into neglect. 
Such has been the lot of the old scho- 
lastic Theologians; but artificial as is 
their system, and sophistical as often 
are their arguments, they introduced 
precision in writing, and depth in 
thinking; and very many and very 
useful are the axioms which they 
established. In law, their manner, 
divested of the forms of logic, still re- 
inains, and is of unquestionable mo- 
ment, for latitude of construction would 
not he favourable to justice. 

This obsolete learning has been too 
much decried, although in some views 
justly. But with all its pedantry, it 
certainly had the effect of sharpening 
the intellect ; it was to it, if we may so 
say, the aid of fencing and a broad 
sword exercise, and elevated ratiocina- 
tion upon a mathematical pedestal. An 
instance of vast improvement, of a na- 
tural fine understanding, an improve- 
ment plainly derived from the study of 
the schoolmen, was exhibited about 
thirty-five years ago in the person of 
John Henderson, of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. As an invincible argu- 
mentator, and mighty logician, his 
fame was unrivalled. He published 
nothing ; but the contemporary theo- 
logical Lectures of Dr. Wheeler show, 
in the strength and soundness of the 
logic, divested of pedantry, the benefit 
of the antiquated system of our old 
Divines, the beauty of which has been 
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unfortunately ruined by disfigurement 
in a drapery of jargon and technicism. 
The misfortune is felt at this day in 
the shallow writing of modern divines. 

In the time of Arminius, and long 
afierwards, there was little or no su- 
perficial Divinity. As in the study of 
medicine, it was not sufficient to quote 
scriptural prescriptions; anatomy and 
cheinistry were requisite ; and the con- 
sequence was, that though subtlety 
might generate sophistry, there were 
in the very elements a depth and ful- 
ness of knowledge whieh made the 
student a master of the subject, though 
from want of judgment he might re- 
fine too much. 

Arminius was a writer of this kind, 
aschoolman under the Reformers ; and 
his followers largely assisted in the 
foundation of religious toleration. It 
was fortunate for society that such a 
man existed, because he exposed the de- 
testable dogma of Calvinism, vis. that 
men were predestinated before birth to 
salvation or damnation, and that pre- 
destinates of the former class might 
commit what acts they pleased, and 
yet be saved, while any virtues, faith, 
or piety in the latter, could not exempt 
them from their pre-damnation. Of 
the political and civil tendency of such 
notions, it is not necessary to speak. 
It is enough to say with eminent men, 
that in the times of Charles the First 
the introduction of Calvinists into the 
Church was the cause of its overthrow ; 
that the course pursued by them was 
not that which the laws suggested for 
redress of grievances; and that they 
had a culpable share in the savage and 
unnecessary murder of the unfortunate 
King. Mr. Scott, the modern eminent 
theologian, speaking of a populous 
place, where no religious or moral im- 
provement could be effected, says, that 
they were nearly all Calvinists, even 
the most debauched of them—in truth, 
under principles of blind fatality, ideas 
of duty or conduct must fail of impres- 
sion. 

But as Calvinisin is still upheld by 
various mistaken sects and persons, we 
shall here exhibit in our extract the 
exposure by Arminius of its folly and 
blasphemy, because, as he justly says, 
it makes God the author of evil, and 
an intentional cold-blooded instigator 
of wickedness. 

1. ** Though sin can be committed by 
none, except by a rational creature, and if 
the cause of it be ascribed to God, it ceases 
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to be sin, yet it is possible by four argu- 
ments to fasten this charge upon certain 
divines, viz. that they make God to le the 
author of sin*. 

2. First Reason—because they teach, 
that without foresight of sin, God abso- 
lutely determined to declare his own glory, 
through punitive justice and mercy, in the 
salvation of some men, and in the damna- 
tion of others; or, as others of them assert, 
* God resolved to illustrate his own glory 
by the demonstration of saving grace, 
wisdom, wrath [potentia et polestates], abi- 
lity, and most free power in the salvation of 
some particular men, and in the eternal 
damnation of others; which neither can be 
done, nor has been done, without the en- 
trance of sin into the world.’ 

8, ‘*Seconp Reason.— Because they 
teach, ‘ that in order to attain to that chief 
and supreme end, God ordained that man 
should sin and become corrupt, by which 
thing God might open a way to himself for 
the execution of this decree.’ 

4. ‘*Tuirp Reason.— Because they 
teach ‘ that God has either denied to man, 
or has withdrawn from man, before he 
sinned, grace necessary and sufficient to 
avoid sin,’ which is tantamount to this,— 
as if God had imposed a law on man, which 
was simply impossible to be performed or 
observed by his very nature. 

5. ‘* Founru Reason.—Because they at- 
tribute to God some acts, partly external, 
partly mediate, and partly immediate, which 
being once laid down, man was not able to 
do otherwise than commit sin by necessity 
of a consequent and antecedent to the thing 
itself, which entirely takes away all liberty ; 
yet without this liberty, a man cannot be 
considered or reckoned as being guilty of 
the commission of sin. 

6. ** A Firrn Reason.—Testimonies of 
the same description may be added, in which 
divines assert in express words, that ‘ the 
reprobate cannot escape the necessity of 
sinning, especially since this kind of neces- 
sity is injected through [ordinatione] the 
appointment of God’.”” (Calvin’s Institutes, 
hb. 2,23.) Pp. 715, 716. 


There being in the present times an 
excess of Religionists, and a paucity of 
Theologians, a rage for proselytism, 
and’an indifference to Divinity, a sub- 
ordination of science to faction, an ele- 
vation of Pharisaism over Christianity, 
and a subversion of its beautiful reason 
to the disgrace of God, and the evil of 
man, we think that books of the kind 
before ust, inculcate the best of les- 





* We have newly collocated the words of 
this paragraph, to make it more clear. Rev. 

t+ We do not feel ourselves called upon 
to enter into any errors of Arminius. 
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sons, viz. that no man is qualified for 
a teacher who has never been a learner. 

Mr. Nichols has rendered an essential 
service to Theology by this and other 
his publications, from whence not 
only instruction is derived, but an ex- 
emplar shown, in what a deep and sa- 
tisfactory form Theology ought to be 
studied. It is not that these old Di- 
vines have not erred, but that it was 
not error from neglect ; and more ne- 
cessary are such works, because the 
Fathers have long disappeared from pri- 
vate libraries. Of the execution of the 
book we cannot speak too highly; nor 
of certain of the principles; for in these 
days of innovation and quackery, it is 
fitting for projectors to be taught that 
people cannot pull down Westminster 
Abbey, and build a superior thing ; 
that they cannot exceed such men as 
Hooker ; and therefore that speculation 
ought to yield to experience, and no- 
velty to precedent; in short, that what 
is best cannot be made better. 


—_2— 


History of Sculpture, Painting, and Archi- 
tecture. By J.S. Memes, LL.D. 12mo, 
pp. 342. 


THIS very useful book consists of 
an introduction, embracing an enquiry 
into the principles of taste; and dis- 
tinct essays on each of the branches of 
the arts enumerated in the title-page. 
These essays furnish concise details of 
the rise and progress of the several 
arts; lists of the schools in the two 
former, and the orders and charac- 
teristics in the latter; with the names 
of the founders and principal of the 
earliest professors, ending with an 
analysis of the state of art at present in 
Britain, as far as can be done without 
any invidious comparison between the 
works of living professors. 

I. Sculpture. In commencing the 
history of this imitative art, Dr. Memes 
enters into an examination of its state 
and condition in Egypt, generally con- 
sidered to be the cradle of the arts— 
and in pursuing the investigation, ob- 
serves this arrangement. 1. Era of 
original or native sculpture; 2. era of 
mixed or Greco-Egyptian sculpture ; 
and thirdly, the era of imitative sculp- 
ture,im properly denominated Egyptian. 
The first is designated as the true age 
of sculpture in Egypt; and ascends 
from the invasion of Cambyses to un- 
known antiquity. The remains of this 
era consist of colossal statues, groups 
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or single figures about the natural 
size; and hieroglyphical and historical 
relievos. ‘The second era is denomi- 
nated as a mixed art, because the in- 
fluence of the Greeks during that 
period contributed to effect some 
changes in the style and expression of 
the subjects ; and the third epoch has 
little or no connection with Egyptian 
sculpture, properly so called, being only 
Roman modifications, or mutations of 
the ancient art. In entering into an 
examination of the preceding subjects, 
there is a minuteness and profundity of 
criticism which is at once pleasing, 
elegant, and accurate. Leaving Egypt, 
and the wonders of its professors, the 
mind naturally turns with delight to 
Greece, where art was always poetry ; 
and here the Doctor revels with epi- 
curean satisfaction among the many 
beauties which lie scattered in his 
track. Here we first discover that the 
hand, the eye, and the mind, have 
been alike used; and in the specimens 
which such an union has produced, 
there is propriety of expression, beauty 
of outline, mechanical detail, and ge- 
neral grandeur of effect. We see sur- 
passing excellence produced by a blend- 
ing of the graceful and the pleasing 
with the energetic and the great; we 
trace the true sublimity of their sculp- 
tural representations, in solemn repose 
and simple majesty of form and ex- 
pression; and we experience vividly 
that elevation of imagination and pa- 
thetic influence which proves the 
triumph of the art. Among the Greeks 
there were several schools—Sicyon, 
&gina, Corinth, Athens, the Ionian 
and Chian. The first-named has 
usually obtained the respect due to the 
** Mother of the Arts;” for to this we 
are indebted for the discovery of mo- 
delling. Dibutades, a potter, obtained 
this important knowledge through the 
affection of his daughter for her lover. 
A very pleasing instance of that de- 
lightful charm which the Greeks have 
imparted to their arts by the constant 
union of sentiment and reason. Of 
Athens, the first sculptor was Deda- 
lus, and he may justly lay claim to the 
honour of being the first to form any 
thing like a school of sculpture. To 
the Chian school is owing the intro- 
duction of marble, and the two brothers 
Bupalus and Anthemis, who brought 
its use to perfection, acquired an uni- 
versal and immortal fame. The se- 
cond era of Grecian art was rendered 
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sublimely great by the soul and chisel 
of Phidias, some of whose numerous 
works of grandeur and delicacy are, for- 
tunately for the arts of Britain, pre- 
served amongst us. By the genius of 
this artist was Grecian sculpture raised 
to its highest excellence; and with his 
death the vivacity of attitude, discrimi- 
nation of character, and depth. and 
truth of sentiment, displayed in his 
works, declined also. 

- Of Italian sculpture, the ancient 
Etruscan was the best. The rest and 
more modern, previous to the destruc- 
tion of the Roman empire, is distin- 
guished for no one excellence or beauty, 
and the same observation may be ap- 
plied to all the arts of Rame. 

II. Painting. Of the early history 
of this branch of art we know little ; 
and have few or no specimens. In 
Greece we have the names of Bu- 
larchus, whose battle of Magnete ob- 
tained for its master its weight in gold; 
Zeuxis, who discovered or first prac- 
tised the grand principles in the heroic 
style of painting, of rendering each 
figure the perfect representative of the 
class to which it belongs; and Apelles, 
whose Venus, estimated the most 
faultless creation of the Grecian pencil, 
was purchased by Augustus, fora sum 
equal to ‘wenty thousand pounds sterling. 
Ancient Italy never arrived at any ex- 
cellence ;'and modern Italy was a long 
while without a school or a distin- 
guished professor. Of the modern 
schools, the most ancient is that of 
Florence, at the head of which stands 
Michael Angelo, and below him Vol- 
terra, Parmegiano, del Sarto, and se- 
veral others of surprising merit. The 
next in order of time was the Roman, 
founded by Raphael, with whose death 
it ceased to exist, but which ranked 
amongst its professors Salvator Rosa, 
Maraui, and some others. Contem- 
porary with them was the Venetian, 
the great characteristic of which is 
fine colouring. ‘This school had many 
distinguished masters: among them 
Titian, Giorgione, ‘Tintoretto, P. Ve- 
ronese, del Piombo, Bassano, &c. ‘The 
remaining one of those generally known 
as the four primitive schools, is the 
Lombard, of which the ‘ heaven-born’ 
Correggio is the grace and ornament. 
Of the more recent schools we have 
the Bolognese or Eclectic, established 
to concentrate all the beauties and ex- 
cellencies of the previonsly named: 

Gert. Mac. Surpl. XCIX. Part I. 
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** Design from the Florentine, and 
grace from the Roman; from the Ve. 
netian colour, from the Lombard light, 
uniting all in due proportion, and har- 
monious effect.” The ornaments of 
this were the three Caracci, Domeni- 
chino, Guido, Carlo Dolci, &c. all 
names of high rank in art. Then we 
have the German, with Albert Durer’s 
triumph in general art, and Holbein’s 
superior portraits. The Flemish school 
lay claim to the discovery of oil-co- 
lours by Van Eyck, about the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century; but 
there are numerous authentic docu- 
ments proving the use of oils in the 
preparations of colour long before that 
period in our own country. The dis- 
tinguished supporters of this school are 
Rubens, Teniers, Vandyke, and Van 
Leyden ; while the Dutch are proud of 
their Rembrandt, whose painting is 
distinguished by two principles—imi- 
nute copying, and singular distribution 
of his lights, which are produced by 
violent contrasts. Among the Spanish 
are Velasquez and Murillo—the former 
equally eminent in history and por- 
trait; and the latter delightful in his 
colour, and beautifully accurate in his 
expressions of feeling — mostly vulgar 
comic. France has her Le Brun, Le 
Sceur, Wattean, David, and the Ver- 
nets, who have produced many good 
pictures. To the French belong by 
birth, though not by art, the glory of 
his period, Nicholas Poussin ; and the 
almost unrivalled Claude Lorraine. 
The former lived among the classic 
statues in his beloved Rome; and the 
latter, ** the runaway apprentice of a 
pastry-cook,” sought the principles of 
his art amid the scenes of splendour 
which invite to Italy. Our own school 
must now be noticed. Holbein and 
Vandyke, names before noticed under 
their native schools, painted much in 
England. Their portraits arenumerous, 
and till recently very few paintings, 
but portraits, were at all encouraged in 
England. Lely followed, with his 
feeble but graceful pencil; and Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, whose head of Sir 
Isaac Newton is worth all the rapid] 

executed ones he ever painted. With 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the British school 
acquired a dignity in high art ; and it is 
gratilying and stimulating to our pre- 
sent pupils to find that his dignified 
works obtain prices of a very high 
chéracter. He was followed by West, 
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who, like Titian, lived long, painted 
many beautiful things, and received 
the patronage of his prince. The sale 
of his gallery has just closed ; but our 
anticipations have been clouded by the 
melancholy results. Whata tremendous 
sacrifice! Among our other profes- 
sors are Romney, Opie, Sir James 
Thornhill, Hogarth an astonishing his- 
torical painter ; Barry ; Wilson, not ex- 
celled by any, unless we except Claude, 
who claims perhaps a general supe- 
riority ; Gainsborough, the most de- 
cidedly English painter, and one whose 
works are deservedly estimated very 
highly; Morland ; the Smiths of Derby, 
and the Gilpins of Carlisle. The names 
of the present leading painters may be 
ascertained by a reference to our “‘ Fine 
Arts” department. In enumerating 
the names of British professors, the 
sons of Scotia ought not to be omitted. 
The earliest was Jamieson, the pupil of 
Rubens, and “¢ the Scottish Vandyke;” 
and in later periods, Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, whose style approached very 
much to the indistinctness of Sir 
Joshua. 

ILL. Architecture. Commencing with 
some general observations on the wants 
and appetites of man, and the early 

rinciples of the art, the author divides 
bis subject into civil and military 
architecture, which embrace sacred, 
monumental, municipal, and domestic 
edifices. Egypt, with her massive 
temples, lintels, and columns crowded 
with hieroglyphics, is first considered ; 
and then Greece, whose name is syno- 
nymous with excellence, follows with 
her classification of orders and deep 
science, to delight and enchant us. 
Rome added to the powers of the 
builder by the invention of the circular 
arch: an almost solitary instance of 
improvement effected in art by this 
people; but architecture declined, 
with the fall of the empire, inte little- 
ness and contempt. ‘The architecture 
of the middle ages is divisible into 
three periods. 1. The corrupt use of 
Roman architecture, known in Eng- 
land by the epithets Saxon and Nor- 
man. 2. Pointed style; and 3. the 
revival of the circular arch, which was 
romoted by Michael Angelo, improved 
‘a Palladio, and followed by Bernini 
and Borromini; and in England by 
Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren; 
but in the history of architecture Dr. 
Memes falls off. He is less elaborate 
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and satisfactory than in the two former 
Essays, and displays less acquaintance 
with his subject. 

Thanking Dr. Memes for his very 
philosophical and instructive essays, 
alike explaining the causes and illus- 
trating the effects of the progress of 
science and taste in the arts of luxury 
and convenience, we conclude by in- 
forming our readers that the volume 
forms one of the works written for 
that library of entertainment and know- 
ledge, Constable’s Miscellany. 


Gy 
A Brief Warning against the measure com- 
monly called Catholic Emancipation. 8vo. 

Pp. 72. 

THE constitution is out of the per- 
pendicular, and has an inclination to- 
wards democracy, as visible as the 
leaning towers of Pisa, Caerphilly, 
and Bridgenorth. One cause is igno- 
rant writing to ignorant readers, 
founded upon bad motives and disre- 

ard of sure consequences, deduced 
rom the sage realities of practical ex- 
perience and historical wisdom. Om- 
nipotent parties are thus formed, and 
sweep all before them. There was, 
for instance, evidently a political hur- 
ricane in Ireland, before the Catholic 
Question was carried ; yet because it 
has been carried, we are not bound to 
think that Boreas, Aquilo, and Eurus, 
and persons of that turbulent character, 
are not naturally anarchs who do not 
revel in destruction. In applying the 
metaphor to the case before us, we are 
certainly vindicated by their having 
adopted that bellows of the Cyclops, 
the press, for the utterance of their 
thunder of voice. Newspapers and 
pamphlets in their interest have struck 
one, two, three, and are fast going on 
to twelve, upon the same subject, viz. 
the dissolution of Protestantism, and 
spoliation of church property,* under 
the grossest ignorance of consequences, 
namely, that government is a worse 
Jandlord than the clergy. And what 
would be the advantage gained ?—the 
establishment of Catholicism. Of that, 
says Mr. Murray, speaking of the dif- 
ference of the Swiss cantons of Protes- 
tants and Papists— 

** On one side of the bridge we found all 
the happiness of home, the smiles of plenty, 
and the cheerfulness of industry: and on 





the other, want and wretchedness and a zt 
. al 


; ; ws Toe 
* See inter alia, our Author, Pp 65, ’ 


ae 


bs 
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the invariable features of a Catholic coun- 
try.”—Glance of Switzerland, p. 161. 
Ireland is any thing but an excep- 
tion; for, independently of obvious 
characteristics, it is universally known 
that in the provinces, where the de- 
scendants of Scotch colonists abound, 
their well-being is elevated far beyond 
comparison above the enslaved parts. 
How any person possessed of reason 
‘can suppose that the Almighty is best 
worshipped by the production of want, 
wretchedness, and filth, is to us asto- 
nishing ; but to others it may not be 
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so, because they may prefer ‘ birds in 
the bush to those in the hand.’ 

The book before us is capitally 
written. It proves the open avowal of 
incendiary projects as to the overthrow 
of Protestantism in Ireland; but know- 
ing, as we do, that Catholicism has 
been the political ruin of every country 
where it has been ascendant, we 
affirm that it would be a less public 
mischief to import the plague from 
Turkey, than Popery from Ireland, 
Spain, or Italy. 





The Lilrary of Religious Knowledge, No. 
I. has considerable literary merit; and we 
hope that this number is not intended as a 
decoy for subsequent objectionable theories. 





Every body will admit the propriety of a 
a poem, entitled The School-loy, being writ- 
ten by the Rev. Witt1am Bircn, M.A., be- 
cause, in the opinion of Dr. Johnson, 
school-boys and ships require to be steered 
properly by applications on the rear; and 
certainly to spare the rod or the rudder may 
shipwreck both. Mr. Birch’s poem is not, 
however, as might be supposed, pathetic ; 
on the contrary, if we may judge from his 
elegant blank verse and classical style, he 
has not been ‘¢ made perfect through suffer- 
ing.” He says, that his poem is written to 
assist the good and generous dispositions of 
schvol-boys, not to overcome sluggishness of 
action, as jockies ginger dull horses. 

The Art of Latin Poetry, founded on the 
work of M. C. D. Jarri, by a Mastér of Arts 
and Fellow of a College in Cambridge, is an 
invaluable present to students of the Clas- 
sics. It is to be ranked with Hoogeveen, 
Bos, Viger, and such writers ; for it is to be 
observed, that while common school-books 
are only rocking-horses for boys that they 
may learn to sit straddling, works of this 
kind are, to borrow a phrase from these same 
mischievous imps, right earnest ponies suited 
to adults, and the puberty-age class, though 
infants in law and often in reason. Latin 
poetry to a scholar, if Virgilian and Hora- 
tian, is moreover, at all times, Italian Music 
to a fine taste—at least we can say, with 
truth, that we have derived the purest de- 
light from the ballads of Vincent Bourne, the 
Muscipula of Holdsworth, and the para- 
phrases of the Carmina Quadragesimalia 
and Mure Etonenses, 

The Friendly advice to my Poor Neigh- 
lours, in a series of Cottage Tales and Dia- 
logues ly a Member of the Church of Eng- 
land, inculcates various good principles. As 
to the article on ** Infant Schools,” we refer 


our author to *¢ Modern Methodism un- 
masked,” which says, ‘‘ infant schools are 
formed upon a principle which will even- 
tually lead to Methodism and brandy-drink- 
ing, a frequent concomitant.” (P. 23.)—and 
to Neild the philanthropist’s observations 
concerning the Shrewsbury House of In- 
dustry.—We should be glad to see all diffi- 
culties reconciled. 





We recommend to the notice of Mathe- 
maticians Mr. Stevens’s Circle and Square in 
composition, or Quadrature of the Circle, 





Leonora, a tale, by Mrs. Lacuan, late 
Miss Appleton, is a most valuable exhibi- 
tion of the benefit or mischief, respectively, 
of a good and amiable or bad and selfish dis- 
position, and of parental neglect, as to edu- 
cation of the heart. Like the Father and 
Daughter of Mrs. Opic, it is a tale which 
should be placed in the hands of all spin- 
sters ; for the good which it may effect is in- 
calculable. Indeed readers of every age and 
sex may by it learn to correct mean little- 
nesses, and cultivate kindness and elevated 
sentiment. The character of Viscountess 
Royston is excellently drawn. 





Mr. Cortie’s Malvern Hills, Poems, and 
Essays (4th Edit.) justly merit much praise. 
His episodes concerning the eccentric John 
Henderson, and the unfortunate Chatterton, 
are very interesting, and his notes and re- 
flections valuable. Weagree with him per- 
fectly concerning the folly of insuring and 
underwriting the souls of murderers and atro- 
cious malefactors, as to the certainty of their 
receiving Heaven in return for being hanged 
on Earth (vol. ii. 244.)—a folly reprobated 
by Archbishop Tillotson, and which, Mr. 
Cottle justly says, operates rather in pro- 
motion than prevention of crime, 





Mr, Crutwett’s Catholic Emancipation, 
not calculated to relieve the Starving Pea- 
santry of Ireland, is written to recommend 
his hobby of a Paper-Currency and High 
Prices, but even such a curreucy is a quid 
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for which a quo must be given, and the time 
and labour of a poor peasant is not a market- 
able commodity, where the employer gains 
no profit or plessure by it.—At the same 
time Mr. Crutwell is very far from being a 
trifling argumentator. 

The elegant blank verse of ‘* He is risen,” 
an Easter Offering, dese:ves high praise. 





Concerning Universal Education consi- 
dered, we have to acknowledge pleasure, de- 
rived from the liveliness and strength of the 
argument ; but we think that Scotland has 
given us an examplar of the right method to 
be pursued, between no education and over 
education. — Long experience has shown 
that the Scotch system works well. 





The Plain and Short History of England 
for Children, deserves our warmest approba- 
tion. 





The author of the Origin of Man has 
treated his subject elaborately, but his in- 
terpretations of Scripture are not theolo- 
gically or philosophically admissible. 





Ordination Sermons, such as is the 
‘© Christian Minister’s Duty, ly the Rev.H. 
Stowe LL,” have of course an identity of cha- 
yacter and construction; and as it is unneces- 
sary to discuss the individuals of a species, 
definable by sample, we have only to ob- 
serve, that Mr. Stowell’s discourse is so- 
lemn, impressive, and adapted to the occa- 
sion. 





Mr. Archdeacon Broucuton’s Additional 
Reasons for making Dr. Gauden the real 
author of the Esxwv Baosasxn, confer the high- 
est honour upon his acuteness and judgment. 
The two-edged sword, we should think, will 

rove, when the rust is rubbed off, never to 
i had but one edge after all; in other 
words, tu be of Gauden’s manufacture, and 
the King’s wearing. 

As to William Montgomery, or the Young 
Artist, and The Thief discovered, Ly Mrs. 
Prackrorb, we are highly pleased, in the 
first, with amiable displays of affection ; and 
in the second, with the moral and useful ex- 
Libition of the meau delinquency of Char- 
lutte, and the sad consequences of parental 
neglect. 





Mr. Hinp’s Elements of Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, designed for the use 
yy Students, in the University of Cambridge, 
is a work of great labour, and will, we hope, 
answer the object of its author, that of for- 
warding the purposes of academical students. 
It contains various facilities and improve- 
ments. 





Of Mr. Guasse’s Belgic Pastorals and other 
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Poems, we can only say, that, like the man- 
ners of the country, the expression is not 
sufficiently imaginative and. poetic, though 
we often see beautiful and natural sentiment, 
especially in the songs. ‘*On Belgic soil, 
beside the roads sheep thrive,” (p. 1 ) and 
other such lines, are flat prose ; and it should 
be recollected that good poetry reads out of 
verse like nonsense or bombast. Let any 
one try it, by reading the translation of Da- 
vidson’s Virgil. 





We are glad to hear of the removal of 
impediments,— except some, and one is, that 
which obliges us to give bad characters of 
well intentioned books. We rejoice that 
this is not our present case; and that Mr. 
Broster is able to 1eport the successful Pro- 
gress of his System, for the effectual removal 
of impediments in Speech. He has adduced 
numerous cases of his triumphant cures of 
stammering, and its frequent unexpected re- 
sult, the rare qualification. of reading well. 
We warmly recommend his work to the pe- 
rusal of all persons who labour under the 
affliction alluded to. 





The Layman’s Selection of Psalms and 
Hymas, adapted in portions for every Sunday 
and Festival of the Church of England, is well 
executed, and the author judges very cor- 
rectly of the necessity of adding to improved 
Psalmody good music. 





The Rev.Tuomas Hartwett Horne needs 
no praise from us for his Theological works ; 
and his Manual of Parochial Psalmody dues 
honour to his taste aud judgment. We are 
happy to find, that Mr. Henshaw, the or- 
ganist of St. Pancras Church, has adapted 
tunes to this selection, in which he has re- 
tuined many of our finest old church melo- 
dies. Foolish epitaphs and ridiculous psalm 
singing will, we hope, soon be banished for 
ever. 





The Rev. Joun Courtney’s Sermon 
preached in the Chapel of the House of’ Cor- 
rection at Brixton is very appropriate, aud 
does honour to him, as a magistrate, a cler- 
gyman, and a philanthropist. 

The Proton, or Child's Manual for reading 
English, is a good improved elementary bouk. 





The Rev. Mr. Stape’s Prayers for the Sick 
are very judiciously compiled. For the clergy 
the book will be found exceedingly useful, 
because perfect reliance may be placed upon 
the orthodoxy of the prayers and the wis- 
dom of the prefatory instructions. 





Mr. Russeu’s Chartsof the second decade of 
Livy, chronologically arranged, are very use- 
ful for reference, and are well executed. 





We entirely approve of Mr. Banken’s plan 
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of publishing Cicero’s Catilinarian Orations 
upon the principle of acquainting school- 
boys with splendid composition, and thus 
exciting their talents and elevating their 
taste. 





Mr. Hussey’s Short and Familiar Expla- 
nation of the Holy Bible is a very useful ma- 
nual, illustrative of terms and matters, rela- 
tive to the Bible, in common use. 





Rev. Wittiam Davis’s Hints designed to 
promote a profitable attendance on an Evange- 
ical Ministry, are founded upon that fine 
beau ideal of Christianity, exhibited in the 
‘¢ Imitatio Christi,” ascribed to Thomas a 
Kempis; and he justly deprecates deprecia- 
tion of morals, by his evangelical brethren, 
under the slang term ‘ Legality.”—We 
trust, that we have contributed to produce 
a sense of shame, if not reform, in them.— 
We are sorry, however, that Mr. Davis has 
indulged in unfounded invective (in p. 60) 
against certain dignitaries, because it spoils 
the Jmitativ Christi character of his bouk. 
—As to Mr. Davis’s principle, pure distilled 
spirituals, it is to be remembered that hu- 
man virtue must consist of active duties, and 
excellence i:e better than innocence ; whereas 
the Jmitatio Christi goes no further than ne- 
gative innocence; indeed Mr. Malthus says, 
** the passions are the main sources of virtue 
and happiness,” although, in exception, 
where there are passions there must be vices. 
Indeed some authors hold, that ‘* so far are 
the primitive principles from which man 
sins, a depravement of his nature, that they 
constitute its excellence ;” a positiou, how- 
ever, irrelevant in reference to a previous su- 
perior state and a monastic view of Chris- 
tian perfection, wherein he who commits 
the least sin is elevated over him who does 
most good, 


Concerning Tears and other Poems, Ly Da- 
NIEL Currie, ourreaders shall judge forthem- 
selves. He bids them, C. p.68; 

*¢ See what patronage has done for Poet:” 
and adds, in a note, that none who are ac- 
quainted with the history of British Poets 
will think this satire too severe.—We are 
sure that he gives excellent advice in the fol- 
lowing lines, and we are also sure, from the 
proverb of ¢*tell truth and shame the devil,” 
that it is correct. He recommends, that 
when *‘ Hell's arch fiend tries to detach an 
old man from Christ, he should 

‘* Tell him from the sacred page, 

He’s an old liar!” p- 59. 

He also advises sentimentalists to indulge 
in smoking, because, 

*¢ There’s something so delightful in 

The friendly fumigation, 
That sentimental souls I ween, 
Should give it circulation.” p. 61.” 
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Concerning the Geographical and Histo- 
rical Part of the Great World, we have only 
to say, that wealth produces luxury, and 
luxury folly ; and that providence, by this 
means, disperses the comforts. of. affluence 
among the less fortunate ranks.—At the 
same time, the comforts, not the follies, of 
fashion are the only wise objects of regard; 
and discouragement of the latter is morally 
and philosophically good doctrine. The 
irony of the author is at all times didactic, 
and occasionally humourous. 





We respect the sentiments and principles 
of the author of Glastonbury Alley, a Poem. 





The Opening of the Sixth Seal evinces po- 
etic talent of a superior kind ; but we must 
warn the auther against such lines as these: 
«Then again spake the voice from out the 

throne, 

Come up to Judgment.” 

This ‘* Come up to Judgment,” is acom- 
plete specimen of the Bathos, like «* Come 
to dinner ;”’ or, the ** no fear lest dinner 
cool,” of Milton, &c. Again, p. 20, we 
have flat prose, viz. 

*¢ Religion was with him in all his ways.’’ 


But these are only a few seared leaves on a 
branch of fine laurel. 


P. 101. 





The Prophecies of Christ and Christian 
Times, edited by Mr. Cuissop, are useful 
and instructive. 





The Visits to the Religious World—The 
Sinner’s justifying Righteousness—The Sto- 
ries from Church History—The Memoir of 
the late William Goode—Stewart’s Fareweil 
Discourses— Evangelical Preaching defended 
—and Matthias’s Domestic Instruction, have 

bearing, direct or indirect, in support of con- 
troverted theories in religion, the discussion 
of which would lead us into polemics. 





The Conversations on Intellectual Philo- 
sophy, are, in our opinion, good elementary 
preparatives for metaphysical investigations, 
and considerable talent is exhibited. 





He whoexercisesatrade must certainly do it 
better (neglect excepted) from understanding 
the theory of it, and the Prize Essay on the 
Lever, by Mr. G. G. Warp, “a journeyman 
machine maker,”’ (see Pref. iii.) shows, that 
the Mechanic’s Iustitution bids fair to aid 
the superiority of Great Britain (beyond ri- 
valry) in those arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, which are the main ingredients of its 
wealth, indepeudence, and pre-eminence, 
considered apart from the benefits conferred 
on the whole human race, by the extension 
of civilizing processes. It is of the most 
solemn importance to the public interests, 
that all improvements, and modes of im- 
provement in workmen or materials, should 
be warmly patronised._ 
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Great Room continued. 


89. The profligate’s return from the ale- 
house. E. Prentis.—A scene of too common 
occurrence, though deeply heart-rending. 
The gambling, drinking cause of this scene of 
misery is a powerful specimen of degraded 
humanity ; and strikingly exhibits every de- 
leterious effect of a pot-house acquaintance. 
In the stultified indolence and importance of 
the profligate we see the cause of the woeful 
wretched appearance of want which pervades 
the apartment, and a bitter contrast with 
the despairing face of the wife mentally and 
corporeally suffering from his conduct. 

149. The wrecked Fisherman restored. J. 
Tennant.—The moment chosen is that in 
which the drowned man is just opening his 
eyes, with a ghastly vacant look. The old 
man who supports his head looks at the 
mingled joy and grief of the son who clasps 
his hand with fervent gratitude: the wife 
Jeans over with deep anxiety. This incident 
is well-grouped. 

152. A fine Sketch of a demoniacal figure 
by J. Boaden. 

165. Don Juan. C. F. Tomkins.—One of 
those dark blood-red streaky skies which 
unite in the distance with the mass of wa- 
ters: the body of the Don is just floated 
ashore. 

175. Amiens. C.R. Stanley —Clever and 
accurate architectural piece: colouring very 

ood. 
° 181. The Dead Bird. Mr. Hakewill.—A 
charming rustic girl lost in contemplation 
over a dead bird. Very rich in expression 
and harmonious in colouring. 

180. The Narrative. J. Inskipp—A lovely 
giantess with a tome that would do honour 
to any Dominie Sampson’s book-devouring 
propensities. There is a steady contempla- 
tion in the beautiful face, exceedingly well 
done: the bust is very good, but the arms 
are awkward and incorrect. 

188. Earl Stoke Park, near Devizes. C. 
Stanfield. — A magnificent view of the 
grounds and mansion of G. Watson Taylor, 
esq. M. P. a gentleman every way distin- 
guished for his good taste and love of the 
arts. 

203. The Preparation. R. Farrier. — A 
pretty country girl at her toilette, decking 
herself for the village holiday. While her 
younger sister acts the lady’s maid, the ur- 
chin brother puts on his sister’s cap, and 
looks with peculiar archness at the sisters. 
Well painted. 

204. A Girl peeling Turnips. A. Fraser.— 
We should say a girl not peeling turnips. It 
is what she ought to be doing, instead of 
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thinking of her sweetheart. A very good 
picture. 

209. Llanidloes Bridge, J. Glover.—Very 
picturesque. 

226. View on Chislehurst Common. E, 
Childe.—Particularly good landscape, painted 
on a dark gloomy day. 

228. A Venetian Girl. J. Hollins.—Rich, 
yet chaste in costume ; and beautiful, lovely, 
and intellectual in expression. Most sweetly 
executed. 

North Room. 

242. Warwick Castle. R. B, Harraden.— 
Very gay in appearance and warm in co- 
louring. 

243. Phasianus Amherstiea. G. Stevens. 
—A most beautiful bird, of singular charac- 
ter and plumage. The colours very rich, 
and prettily disposed. Painted from a spe- 
cimen brought from Cochin China by Coun- 
tess Amherst, and now in the private collec- 
tion of Mr. Leadbitter. 

246. Ruins of an Alley. G. Vincent.— 
Very romantic and clever. 

255. Evening. J. Glover.—A very lovely 
composition, among the best of this artist’s 
beautful pieces. Another brilliant compo- 
sition is 322, with a triumphal arch at Rome. 

264. Macedonian Hero. S. Gompertz.— 
A young Alexander riding a swinish Buce- 
phalus:—the noble animal is rather too 
docile. ~ - 

267. Mill at Delft; Moonlight. J. W. 
Allen.—A little gem. 

289. Catile and Figures in a Landscape. 
J. Dearman.—Warm and clever, in the Paul 
Potter style. 

292. The Discontented Bride. A. Fraser. 
—A scene of domestic distress in the North. 
The husband has neglected to pay his accus- 
tomed civilities, till the bride has been com- 
pelled to make a confidante of her mother, 
who is here rating the guilty son-in-law 
most handsomely. 


‘¢ Then out spake the bride’s mither, 
What diel needs a’ this pride.” 


The hvsband is sitting by the bride, and 
by his earnest promises for the future is de- 
sirous of making atonement for the past, 
which the affectionate wife is willing to be- 
lieve. This beautiful modest figure and the 
sharp shrewd rating ‘¢ mither ” contrast ad- 
mirably with the old silent grief-struck fa- 
ther. Creditable in expression; highly 
finished aud harmonious in colouring ; and in 
the drawing clever. 

297. The Turnip-lantern. W. Kidd.—The 
light particularly good ; countenances rich 
in humour; the head of the child lovely, 
and expressive of merriment. 

309. Scene at Trowse near Norwich. S.D. 
Colkett.—Luxuriant scene; very fine sky. 

317. The Harvest Dinncr. W.Shayer.— 
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An interesting rustic féte champétre. The 
group of happy peasantry well painted; the 
scenery good, and the distance charming. 

318. Sun-rise; Misty Morning. J. Ten- 
nant.—The rippling of the calm water very 
pretty and clever. 

827. Muscle gatherers. A. Fraser.—A 
coast scene, with a party round a fire, at 
which they are roasting some muscles. A 
well-painted group. 

364. The Hearty Squeeze. R. W. Buss.— 
A jovial fox-hunting squire has just come 
up to town on a visit to a London fashion- 
able, and arrives just as he is at breakfast. 
The latter is a strange mixture of absurdity 
and affectation, being in his dressing-gown 
and slippers, and having his hair arranged 
in paper curls. On his breakfast table is a 
mixture of cups, eggs, plaster-boxes, phials, 
&c. and on the ground is his masquerade 
dress, and bill of the carnival. The surprise 
of the countryinan, and the horror of the 
unfortunate man of fashion at having his 
fingers almost squeezed from his hands, is 
well expressed. ‘The face of the black ser- 
vant is one of great humour. 


South Room. 


369. The Sylil. J. Inskipp.—An exceed- 
ing clever picture; in which the arehness of 
the prophetess and the credulity and loveli- 
ness of the silly girl are well pourtrayed. 

375. The Radish Girl. F. Rowlston.—The 
reflection on the paper lamp on the basket of 
radishes is particularly good. 

423. Cavalcade from Ashly de la Zouch to 
the Tournament. A. S. Henning.—In imita- 
tion of Stothard’s Journey of the Pilgrimsto 
Canterbury. It has considerable preten- 
sions to merit. 

434. The Pear. W. Kidd.—A fruit stall 
plentifully stocked, with a female and child 
before it; the latter longing for a pear, 
which the owner is holding up and pretend- 
ing to eat. 

439. The Parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache. D. Guest.—Possesses much feeling 
and beauty. 

In the VVater-colour, Miniature, and 
Print Room, are proofs of some of the best 
of the modern prints, which have been al- 
ready or will be individually noticed in our 
pages; and many copies from the Old Mas- 
ters, among which the Holy Family after 
Raphael, No. 554, is particularly creditable 
to the talents of Mr. G. Brown. Among 
the drawings are several theatrical portraits 
Ly T. Wageman; a good view of Covent- 
garden Market in December 1828, hy G. 
Shepherd ; a well-executed representation of 
Malmsbury Cross, Wiltshire, by G. Cooper ; 
and No. 618, Chickens in danger, by J. 
Holmes. The anxiety of the cottage girl 
to get the little innocents out of the way of 
the hawk, who is seen hovering over head, 
is beautifully shewn. The miniatures are 
most of them distinguished for high finish 
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and softness; and there are one or two ena- 
mel portraits of merit. 

In the Sculpture Room are two good mar- 
ble figures by H. Rossi, called the Batter 
and the Bowler, which display much talent. 
Of the compositions, we would call attention 
to 856, Adam and Eve lamenting over the 
dead body of Abel, J. Kendrick; The Com- 
bat for Patroclus’ Body, C. Smith; and 867, 
Allegorical Idea for a Monument to the Me- 
mory of the late John Kemtle, by the same. 
Among the busts are, Sir Fraucis Burdett, 
J. Ternouth; Sir Humphry Davy, by J. 
Mason; and Lord Eldon, by W. Sievier. 
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The following is an accurate list of the 
pictures sold at the last exhibition of 
British Artists at the gallery, with the 
names of the artists and purchasers. 

A Foraging Party—T. Webster—His Ma- 
jesty. 

The Prisoner—T. Welster—His Majesty. 

The Battle of Saint Vincent—G. Jones, 

R. A. Directors of the British Institution. 
His late Majesty presenting the Sword to 

Earl Howe, afier the Victory of June 1, 

1794—H. P. Briggs, A.R.A.—Directors 

of the British Institution. 

Fruit—G. Lance—Duke of Bedford. 
Ditto— Ditto—Ditto. 
The Society of Antiquaries—T, Welster— 

Marquess Conyngham. - 

Beatrice in the Arbour—H.Howard, R.A.— 

Lord Farnborough. 

A Sportsman— Alex. Fraser—Ear|Brownlow. 
A Sketch from Nature—F. R, Lee—Sir 

A. Hume. 

The Pump Well—A. Fraser—Sir G. War- 
render. 
The Disputed Titl—T. Webster—Sir G. 

Warrender. 

The Letter—G. S. Newton—Earl of Ches- 
terfield. 
The Connoisseur—W. Shiels—R. Holford, 


esq. 

Italian Boy and Dog—A. Morton—W. 
Wells, esq. 

Deer just shot—E. Landseer — Umoin 
Heathcote, esq. 

Highlanders returning from Deer stealing 
—E. Landseer—W. Wells, esq. 

A Dutch Girl—G. S. Newton—W. Wells, 


esq. 
The Poor Dog—E. Landseer—W, Wells, 


esq. 

A Peasant Boy—T. S. Good—W. Wells, esq. 

The Mole Head, &e. at Genoa—T. Cart- 
wright—Captain Heywood. 

A Village near a River—J. Linnell—, , Tur- 
ner, esq. 

Coast Scene—W. Shayer—.. Turner, esq. 

Entrance of Fecamp Harbour—John Wilson 
—.. Turner, esq. 

Italian Boy and Monkey—A. Morton—R. 


Vernon, esq. 
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Jan Steen’s Proposal—P, Kremer—R. Win- 
stanley, esq. 

The Hall of Cedric—Joseph West—R. Ver- 
non, esq. 

Converzatione—E. Landseer. 

Fishing Boats off Dieppe—C. Marshall—T. 
Moxon, esq. 

Extraordinary News—T. S. Good. 

Smugglers at Cards—H, Parker. 

The Red-hot Politicians—M. W. Sharpe— 
T. White, esq. 

Landscape—F. A. Stewart—T, Ball, esq. 

A Study from Nature—John Linnell—R. 
Vernon, esq. 

The Favourite—T. Welster—E. Du Bois, 


esq. 

Mother and Child—Miss M. Maskall—F. 
Malkin, esq. 

A View at Weston, near Bath—B. Barker— 
The Marquess of Stafford. 

Cottage-Door Scene at Albano—L, Macar- 
ten—The Marquess of Stafford. 

The Modern Diogenes—T. Webster —W. 
Wells, esq. 

Moon rising—F. Danby, A. R. A. 

Sunset—E. Danby, A. R. A. 

The Deserter—A. Furrier.—C. S. Rickitts, 


esq. 

The Interior of Mucklebacket’s Hut—Miss 
A. Beaumont—Mrs. Barnard. 

Love at Naples—T. Uwins—Mrs. Clayton. 

The Morning of the Wedding—T. Uwins 
Captain Buttler. 

The Tired Dancer — T. Uwins — Captain 
Buttler. 

Auld Robin Grey—T. Knight—J. Gibbons, 


esq. 

The Lf urk—R. P. Bonington—Sir T. Law- 
rence. 

The Mask—//.. Gill—Countess de Grey. 

The Nightmare — Theodore Lane —C. 
Cooper, esq. 

The Russe—J. Inskipp—T. Moxon, esq. 

St. Jolin in the Isle of Patmos—G. Hayter 
—the Duke of Bedford. 

From Ovid’s Metamorphoses — WV. Etty, 
R. A.—Lord Northwick. : 

The Chapel of the Virgin Church of St. 
Pierre at Caen—D. Rolerts—Lord North- 
wick. 

The Town Hall of Louvaine—D. Rolerts— 
W. Wells, esq. 

A Fisher Boy—A. Chisholm. 

The Shrimp Boy—H. Platt—R.Godson,esq. 

Gleaners—H. Platt—R. Godson, esq. 

Fruit—S. Plait—R. Godson, esq. 

Mazeppa—T. /Voodward—.. Monro, esq. 

Utrecht—G. Jones, R.A. —R.Veruon, esq. 

Terrier Puppies—S. Taylor—Lady Farnbo- 
rough, 

A View from North Scrubs—F. Lovegrove. 
—T. Weatherhead, esq. 

Peasants of Carara singing the Evening 
Hymn-— L.Mucarten—P.Ravenscroft,esq. 

Cottage Scene—Mrs. Terry—F. Hodgson, 


esq. 
Newstead Abbey, late the seat of Lord 
Byron—T. &, J alker, 
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The Mountain Glen—T. 4. O’ Conner—S. 
Langton, esq. 

The Tapestried Chamber—F, P. Stephanoff 
—The Rev. G. D. Bowles. 

A Bacchante—G. Middletun—Earl of Ches- 
terfield. 

The Company’s Ship Windsor parting with 
her Pilot—G. R. Reinagle—G. Clay, esq. 

Evening—F. A. Stewart—Lord A. Beau- 
clerk. 

Fisherton Bridge, Salishury—E. T. Parris— 
W. Jerdan, esq. 

A Coast Scene—/V. Collins, R. A.—W. 
Wells, esq. 

Au old Fisherman—T. S. Good—John Mills, 


esq. 

A oo blowing Bubbles—//m. Gill. 

Landscape and Lock—QJ. Constalle, A, R:A. 
—James Carpenter, esq. 

A Heath Scene—Patrick Nasmyth. 

View near Christ Church— Ditto. 

Cottage Scenery in Sussex—Ditto. 

Resting on the March—Rolert Edmonstone 
—Wynn Ellis, esq. 

Chelsea Reach, Evening—E. Childe—F, 
K. Wrench, esq. 

Horsham, near York, seat of G. C. esq.— 
Geo. Arnold, A.R. S.—G. Cholmley, esq. 

Turkish Lady—H. S. Smith. 

Securing a Deserter— H. P. Parker—Smith 
Wright, esq. 

Mischief—E. F. Green.—Sir Christopher 
Cole, bart. 

Village Boys Bathing—J. W. Allen—J. M. 
Boud, esq. 

View at Clifton, near Bristol—F. Nasmyth 
—Lord Northwick. 

Dead Game—S. Taylor—G. H. Errington, 
jun. esq. 

Richard the First at the Battle of Ascalun— 
A. Cooper, A. R. A. 

Rue de Moulin—C. F. Tomkins. 

Trout— George Hilditch—Lord Garlies. 

Calm—J. F. Ellis —.... Edmonds, esq. 

Joterior of a Welsh Cottage—John Linnell 
—Lord Selsey. 

Marble Bridge of Augusta—Alerander Nas- 
myth—Geo. H. Errington. 

Mathematical Abstraction — T. Lane—Lord 
Northwick. 

Jersey Market Girls—James Inskipp—Lord 
Northwick. 

Walter and his Dog—Mrs. W. Carpenter— 
W. Wells, esq. 

The Confessioa—T. Ewins—Joseph Nield, 


jun. 
Study from Nature—H. W. Burgess—Jo- 
seph Nield, jun. 
Jacguotot ENAMELS. 

To this magnificent cullection of Enamels 
—the largest in size and the most elabo- 
rately finished of any we ever belicld—has 
been added a portrait of Lucrece Crevelli, 
from the original by Leonardo da Viuci in 
the gallery of the Musee Royal, where it 
is called La Belle Ferroniere. The col- 
lection is for sale. 
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Britton’s Picturesque Antiquities of the 
English Cities, No. III. 


There is no falling off in the work before 
us: all is excellence. In the choice of sub- 
jects we observe the same prevailing good 
taste; in the delineation of the scenes the 
accustomed accuracy and finish; in the dis- 
tribution and grouping of the figures consi- 
derable knowledge of effect; and in the en- 
gravings the unrivalled talents of Woolnoth, 
J. Le Keux, Roberts, Varrall, &c. The 
views are, Broad-street, Bristol, etched by 
W. Woolnoth; High-street, Salisbury, the 
Cathedral and Gateway in the distance, 
etched by J. Le Keux in a very rich and de- 
licate manner; Fishmongers’ Hall, London, 
with the preparations for the new Bridge, 
engraved by Robert Roberts; Old London 
Bridge, with the coffer-dams for the new, 
the tower of St. Magnus Church, and other 
buildings of interest and eminence, a scene 
of great bustle and effect, etched by J. Le 
Keux; City of Bath, from the South-east, 
a splendid view of the magnificent terraces, 
crescents, and buildings of this fashionable 
place of resort, engraved by J. C. Varrall ; 
Worcester, from the North-east, engraved 
by W. Taylor; Pointed-arched Gateway, 
Edgar’s Tower, Worcester, etched by J. 
Le Keux; two magnificent Views of Lin- 
coln; one, the city from the South, is en- 
graved by J. Redaway, and is a picture of 
vivid interest ; the other, the Cathedral from 
the Castle Keep, is distinguished for a 
towering sublimity and picturesque finish 
seldom equalled, engraved by J. Le Keux. 
The whole are from Drawings by Mr. Brit- 
ton’s pupil, W. H. Bartlett. The letter-press 
consists of the remainder of the Lincoln an- 
tiquities, Peterborough, and part of Canter- 
bury. They are illustrated by wood engrav- 
ings of Stone Conduit, Lincoln, executed 
by S. Williams from drawings by E. J. Will- 
son, to whose critical taste and professional 
knowledge Mr, Britton is indebted for the 
Essay on the Lincoln Antiquities. Peter- 
borough is decorated by a view of the Ca- 
thedral from the South-west, S. Williams 
sc.; antient monument, engraved by Bran- 
ston and Wright; Lavatories of the Clois- 
ters, by S. Williams; and Gateway to the 
Deanery, by Branston and Wright. Can- 
terbury boasts a picturesque vignette of the 
ruins of St. Augustine’s Abbey, engraved by 
S. Williams, The whole from sketches by 
Bartlett. Three more numbers will com- 
plete one of the finest collections of British 
Views ever engraved. 
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Scaramouch’s Last Pinch—Moon and Co. 
This is founded on an incident in the life 
of the celebrated Parisian Comedian Seara- 
mouch, related in the Spectator, No. 283. 
This distinguished rogue used to station 
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himself at the door of a celebrated perfumer, 
and beg a pinch of snuff from those who 
came out purchasers. This contrivance 
procured him such quantities that he resold 
it mixed to the shop-keeper, who gave it the 
name of ‘tabac de mille fleurs.”” He one 
day took such an unreasonable pinch out of 
the box of a Swiss officer, as engaged him in 
a quarrel, and obliged him to quit this in- 
geuious way of life.” This is the incident 
which the veteran Stothard has chosen for 
his picture, which is engraved by Daniel Al- 
len. The easy impudent look and eager 
grasping with the whole of his hand, of the 
money-making pinch-of-snuff-solicitor, and 
the fiery mustachio-head of the angry officer, 
who is elevating his cane to punish the other’s 
impertinence, are well contrasted. Several 
loving coupies, also fond of the delicious ti- 
tillator, are seen going to and from the shop. 





Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope.—Huggins. 

This beautiful print, the principal objects 
in which are the traders Jessie and [liza 
Jane, in Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, has 
a very interesting distant view of the town ; 
and the mountains beyond. It is painted by 
Mr. Huggins, and engraved by Mr. Duncan. 
The print is well coloured. 





National Portrait Gallery.—Fisher and Co. 
Newgate-street. 


This is intended asa companion to Lodge's 
Illustrious Portraits, with which it is issued 
in an uniform manner, though nut in style. 
Two numbers are published, each containing 
three portraits with accompanying biogra- 
phical memoirs, and the autograph of each 
individual. The memoirs are written by the 
Rev. Henry Stebbing, M. A. and as far as 
the few will enable us to judge, display con- 
siderable impartiality and elegance. The 
contents of No. I. are Duke of Wellington, 
engraved by Woolnoth, after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; Lord Byron, by Robinson, after 
Westall; and Marquis Camden, by J. Ad- 
cock, after Hoppner. These are all fairly 
executed; but those in No. II. are not so 
good. They consist of Earl Amherst, en- 
graved by S. Freeman, after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence: Princess Charlotte, by William 
Fry, after the same distinguished artist ; and 
Dr. Wollaston, by J. Thomson, from a 
painting by Jackson.—Being engraved on 
steel, which allows of some thousands of im- 
pressions being struck off, the proprietors 
are enabled to issue this beautiful work at 
the moderate prices announced in their pros- 
pectus. It is performing fot biography what 
Jones, Hinton, Tilt, and some others, have 
been doing for topography—extending the 
sphere of their admirers by the great recom- 
mendation of increased attraction and de- 
creased price. We wish them every success. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
—_— 


Oxroro, June 23. 

_ The subject proposed for Sir Roger New- 
digate’s prize, for the best composition in 
English verse, for the year ensuing, is— 
“ The African Desert.” 


CamsBrinGe, June 26. 


Sir William Browne’s three medals for 
this year have been awarded,—the Greek 
Ode to C. R. Kennedy, Trinity College, and 
the Latin Ode and Epigrams to Chas. Meri- 
vale, St. John’s, The subjects were : 

Greek Ode.—Nnowy Avyasy ooas ery ors 
vouseTQOUC. 

Latin Ode.—** Cesar, consecutus cohor- 
tes ad Rubiconem: flumen, qui provincie 
ejus finis erat, pauliim constitit.” 

Greek Epigram.—cxoroy dedopxws. 

Latin Epigram.—*‘ Splendid? mendax.” 

The Members’ prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to two Bachelors of Arts, for the 
encouragement of Latin prose. composition, 
were adjudged to George Lanshaw, of St. 
John’s College.—Subject, “* An putandum 
sit posthac fore ut gentes Meridionales sub 
Septentrionalium viribus iterum succum- 
bant ?”” 

Undergraduates.—No prize adjudged. 

AnpersoniaNn University, Guascow. 

At the last quarterly general meeting of 
the Trustees of this University, held June 
22d, a report was laid hefore the meeting of 
the progress of the buildings both as re- 
“garded the interior and exterior alterations 
and improvements, which referred with sa- 
tisfaction to the increasing interest felt by 
the friends of the University in the exten- 
sion of the museum and library. The trus- 
tees, on the recommendation of the direc- 
tors, made choice of William Ross, esq. 
jun. of Howard-street, Strand, London, as 
Professor of the principles of Sculpture and 
Painting ; Dr. Scouller, as Professor of Mi- 
neralogy and Natural History; and B. Jour- 
dan, esq. as Professor of the French and 
Italian languages. The trustees then pro- 
ceeded to inspect the fine new rooms, in 
which the apparatus is displayed at one view 
— in compartments, enclosed with glass 
dvors, and arranged according to the history 
and distribution of physical and chymical 
discovery. The library is gracefully sup- 
parted by fluted columns, and ornamented 
with fine paintings, and busts of literary 
and scientific characters. Arrangements are 
in train for affording regular access for view- 
ing the institution, under the charge of a 
librarian, to the numerous parties of intelli- 
gent and opulent strangers who now make 
the visit to Glasgow one of the most inte- 
resting objects of a Scottish tour. 


RECORD COMMISSION. 


Pursuant to an order of the House of 
Commons, dated May 6th, 1829, ‘* a Re- 
turn of all the Works now in progress un- 
der the direction of the Record Commis- 
sion,” has been laid before the House. The 
Report was drawn up by John Caley, esq. 
Secretary to the Commissioners on the Pub- 
lic Records, and is certainly a valuable and 
interesting document, of which the annexed 
is a copy: 


ENGLAND.— WORKS NOW IN PROGRESS, 


I.—Inquisitiones Post Mortem. 

The records thus entitled commence at 
the Tower, with the reign of Henry III. and 
are preserved there until the reign of Ri- 
chard III. inclusive; from this time to the 
twentieth year of Charles I. they are extant 
in the Chapel of the Rolls. 

The Calendars to the Inquisitions at the 
Tower have been made complete in four vo- 
lumes, the first of which was published in 
1806, the last in 1828. 

On completion of the Tower series, it 
became necessary to commence that at the 
Rolls Chapel, which has accordingly been 
done ; and it may be confidently expected 
that these calendars may be comprised in 
six volumes, and that for various reasons, 
especially from the records themselves hav- 
ing been for some years past in course of re- 
paration and arrangement, they may be 
made complete in print in less than half the 
time that the Tower series occupied, and 
probably at an expense not exceeding 
2,400/. per volume, printing and editorship 
inclusive. This statement has been drawn 
up with the assistance of Mr. Palmer, who 
is to furnish copy for the press, and who is 
chief clerk to John Kipling, esq. Keeper of 
the Records in the Rolls Chapel. 


Il.—Valor Ecclesiasticus.—26 Hen. VIII. 


Of this record, remaining in the Office of 
First Fruits, the first volume was printed in 
1810, and the whole work finished in 1825, 
in five volumes, including indexes to each 
volume of persons and places ; in addition to 
which, it having been deemed essential that 
a general index to the entire work should be 
subjoined in a sixth (and last) volume, this 
compilation has been proceeded upon, and 
has recently been finished in manuscript: 
meanwhile there have fortunately been dis- 
covered in the Augmentation-office and 
Chapter-house, Westminster, certain sup- 
plementary articles connected with this Ec- 
clesiastical Valor, and of the same date. 
These are now in the press, by way of ap- 
pendix, and as soon as they are finished, the 
general index will be put to press, and pro- 
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ceeded upon with all despatch consistent 
with accuracy. The expense, it is thought, 
will be under 2,000/. printing and editorship 
inclusive; and Mr. Lemon, the compiler of 
the general index above-mentioned, is of 
opinion that it will probably be finished in 
less than two years. 


III.—Rymer’s Foedera.—New Edition 
enlarged. 


The new edition of this work was ordered 
by the Commissioners to be prepared for the 
press in 1813, and the first part or volume 
was published in 1816, commencing with 
the reign of William the Conqueror; since 
then it has been carried on to the sixth part 
or volume, the last bringing down the work 
to the end of the reign of Edward the Third; 
the last part, however, though very nearly 
complete as to text, cannot be published for 
a few months on that account, and because 
the index is of course not quite ready. 

Calculations have been formed within 
what compass of volumes this work can be 
contained, for the period to which the Tower 
Records extend, namely, the reigu of Richard 
the Third; and it appears there is reason to 
believe it may be comprehended within the 
quantity of nine volumes or parts, in addi- 
tion to those already printed; the probable 
time of executing it will be but little more 
than 12 years, as apparently the most diffi- 
cult periods of the work have already passed. 
With regard to the expense likely to be in- 
curred, it will be, perhaps, including print- 
ing and editorship, about 2,900/. per volume, 
In the above calculation, the editors, viz. 
the secretary, Mr. Holbrooke, and Mr. Bay- 
ley, of the Tower, which last-mentioned per- 
son furnishes the most considerable portion 
of copy for the press, are agreed in opinion 
as tu the above estimate of time and expense. 

In respect to the continuation of the work 
to the time when Sanderson’s edition, in 20 
volumes, ceased, it seems quite impossible at 
present to calculate how many years, or at 
what expense, the work could be made 
complete. 


1V.—Records of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


Two volumes of Calendars to these Re- 
cords have already been published, the first 
in 1823, the second in 1827. @A third vo- 
lume is in the press, but not in great for- 
wardness. 

The Calendars now in progress have ex- 
tended to the 27th year of Queen Elizabeth, 
and it may be expedient to continue them to 
the reign of Charles I. inclusive. The pre- 
sent volume, and two more, it is thought, 
will be sufficient to comprehend the whole 
probable time eight years ; expense about 
1,700/. per volume, which will include edi- 
torship as well as printing. ‘The secretary 
and Mr, Minchin, who are the editors, are 
agreed that this time and expense will be 
sufficient. 


V.—Calendar of the Procecdinzs in Chan- 
cery,—Tower. 

These calendars or indexes extend through 
the reigns of Elizabeth, James 1. and 
Charles I. The first volume was published 
in 1827; the whole of the second volume is 
printed, with the exception of the index. 
Five volumes more will be required to make 
the work complete to the reign of Charles I. 
inclusive ; and it is conceived that they may, 
without inconvenience, be finished in seven 
years from the present time, at a probable 
expense of 2,500/. per volume, printing and 
editorship inclusive. Mr. Bayley, of the 
Tower, who (assisted by the secretary) is 
the editor, concurs in this statement as to 
time and expense. 


VI.—Rolls of Parliament.—New edition. 
Mr. Palgrave. 


This comprehends the records and pro- 
ceedings of the great Councils and Parlia- 
ments of the Realm, from Henry II. to the 
close of the reign of Henry VII. 

The collections began in 1823, the print- 
ing in 1825. One volume, containing the 
parliamentary writs, temp. Edward I. has 
been published, consisting of 1152 pages, 
and two parts of the parliamentary writs, &c. 
temp. Edward II. are in the press, of which 
last-mentioned parts 1468 pp. are worked off. 

The collectivns for the later reigns not 
beiug completed, the entire extent of the 
work cannot be exactly calculated; but it 
appears that the materials for the reigns 
from Henry II. to Edward IIf. both reigns 
inclusive, will form about nine volumes or 
parts, each volume or part containing from 
1,000 to 1,200 pages. On the average, a 
part or volume of the before-mentioned bulk 
will be completed in each year, at an ex- 
pense not exceeding 2,000/. and which sum 
includes editorship, collation, transcripts, 
clerks, stationery, and all incidental disburse- 
ments, printing excepted; which the King’s 
printer states will probably be about 3,000/. 
per volume. 

Mr. Palgrave, the editor, has also annexed 
astatement, in accordance with the above, 
in a letter to the secretary, which is given at 
length, by way of Appendix. 

WORK PREPARING FOR PRESS. 
VII.—Materials for a History of Britain, 

Jrom the earliest period to the Accession of 

Henry VI1.—Mr. Petrie and Mr. Sharpe. 

The first portion, reaching to the year 
1066, will make five volumes. Two of 
these are ready for press immediately; the 
printing and paper for an edition in folio, of 
750 copies, the number at present ordered 
by the Board, will cost about 1,350, per 
volume; on the supposition that each vo- 
lume will contain 1,000 pages, the work, it 
is conceived, cannot he contained in less than 
from 20 to 25 volumes. With respect to 
the expenses of editorship, Mr. Petrie and 
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Mr. Sharpe, to whom this publication is 
intrusted, state their inability to set forth 
the probable amount, before the first portion 
be completed; and they decline accepting 
any remuncration until that period arrives ; 
ueither are they able to state with certainty 
the length of time which the work will re- 
quire to its completion; not less than one 
year, however, for each volume, will be re- 
quisite. The above statement has been 
made by the editors, Messrs. Petrie and 
Sharpe. ° 


VIII.—Rerarations or Recorps 1n Pus- 
tic Repositories. 

This necessary operation commenced by 
order of the Board on the 1st July, 1819, 
and has been continued to the present time, 
and is still in progress. 

The following are the names of the offices 
in which these operations have taken place : 

1. The Office of the First Fruits. 

II. The Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer. 
II{. The King’s Remembrancer. 

IV. The Duchy of Lancaster. 

V. The Rolls Chapel. 

VI. The Chapter House, Westminster. 
VII. The Augmentation Office. 

The documents which required reparation 
in the Office of First Fruits, and in that of 
the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, have 
been coinpleted; those in the King’s Re- 
membrancer’s Office have only in part been 
completed (viz. about six hundred bundles 
of Exchequer proceedings), on account of 
great part of the records in the office having 
been removed into Westminster Hall, as a 
place of temporary deposit, in the year 
1824, and the consequent disability of car- 
rying on the work properly, until a more fit 
place of deposit could be provided for thein, 


THE OFFICES STILL REMAINING INCOM- 
PLETE, are, 


1. The Duchy of Lancaster, in which 
office 240 volumes have been formed from 
bundles and bound, containing inquisitions 

ost mortem, pleadings, surveys, &e. from 
ee VIL. to the 23d of Elizabeth. 

2 The Rolls Chapel.—162 books, com- 
prehending the series of inquisitions post 
mortem, froin the reign of Henry VII. to 
the 12th year of Queen Elizabeth, have 
been bound in folio, which previously were 
in bundles, and consequently not easy of 
reference. 

3. The Chapter House, Westminster. — 
803 volumes have been bound, in folio and 
quarto, containing valuable historical and 
other papers, surveys, rentals, &c. of various 
periods from early time. 

4. The Augmentation Office. —287 volumes, 
in folio and quarto, of a similar nature with 
those at the Chapter House, including also 
more than 5,000 deeds, have been bound, 
and neutly 10,000 rolls, most of them pre- 
viously unarrauged, unknown, and obscure, 


Works published by the Record Commission. 
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have been completely repaired, newly with 
parchment backs, and labelled, and endorsed 
with the titles of their contents. To the 
operations above-mentioned the Secretary 
to the Board has given his general superin- 
tendence over a!] the works here described, 
and his more particular attention to the two 
last-mentioned offices; every book and roll 
having been inspected and marked by him, 
for all which, however, as yet, he has re- 
ceived no remuneration whatever. 

It will be observed, that ten years nearly 
have been employed upon these reparations, 
the whole amount of charge during that pe- 
riod has been 6,1371. Gs. 7d.: consequently 
these works have very little exceeded in ex- 
pense, one year with another, the sum of 
600/., and the whole has been paid for bind- 
ing and mechanical labour. 

How much longer it may take to put the 
present offices in a state of complete arrange- 
ment, cannot be stated with any degree of 
precision. 


SCOTLAND. —- WORKS IN PROGRESS AT THE 
PRESS. 


1.—The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland. 

Of this work ten volumes are already 
printed; viz. from the second to the ele- 
venth inclusively. The first volume, with 
its introductory prolegomena, is in progress 
at the press, and may probably be completed 
within the present year. The indexes of 
matters to the whole work will constitute 
the twelfth and last volume, but cannot be 
in readiness for the press in less than two 
years from this time. Each of these volumes 
will extend to about 600 pages; the printing 
and binding of each volume will cost about 
1,500/. The expense of transcription and 
other editorial expenses cannot be exactly 
ascertained, but in addition to those already 
incurred and provided for, they may be gsti- 
mated at under 1,000/. 


II.—Collection of Ancient Royal Charters. 

Of this work a part is already printed, 
which is intended ultimately to form the 
first part of the second volume, of a work 
which will extend to three volumes in folio. 
The expense of printing this portion of the 
work above alluded to exceeded 1,0001. but 
if the number of copies should be reduced 
from 1,000 to 500, the expense of the whole 
that remains tu be executed would probably 
not exceed 2,000/. ‘The expenses of tran- 
scription, and other editorial expenses, would 
amount to at least an equalsum. From the 
peculiar nature of the work, four or five 
years would still be required for its com- 
pletion. 


Il1.—Alridgment of the Registers of Seisins. 

This is a work not intended for general 
circulation, but solely to facilitate researches 
in the General Register House, which are at 
present of a most laborious, tedious, and ex- 
pensive kind; and of which the difiiculty 
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has long been progressively increasing. The 
abridgment commences with the year 1781, 
and the first 20 years have been nearly com- 
pleted at press; and this portion of the 
work will amount to 3,500 pages in folio. 
The second series of 20 years will, in extent, 
exceed the first by at least one-half, and 
cannot be safely completed within less than 
four or five years. It is a work which must 
afterwards proceed progressively at nearly 
the same rate. Only 24 copies are printed, 
and the expense on that head amounts to 
about 2/. 10s. per sheet. The expenses of 
compiling, transcribing, &c. amount, at 
present, to about 1,100/. per annum, and 
cannot be greatly diminished till the arrear 
be fully brought up. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS, 


1.—Abridgment of the Register of the Great 
eal. 

The compilation of this work has been in 
regular progress since the year 1824; its 
probable extent, when printed, has been 
calculated at two closely printed volumes in 
folio, on the supposition of its being brought 
down tothe Union in 1707. The state of 
the actual compilation, however, which 
comes down only to the reign of Queen 
Mary, renders this conjecture uncertain. 
Several years, not less than four, must be 
required to complete the abridgment, but in 
the mean time it will be sent to the press ; 
and on the supposition of its amounting to 
two closely printed volumes of 700 pages 
each, the expense of printing may be esti- 
mated at 3,000/. and the other editorial ex- 
penses at from 1,600/. to 2,0001. 


I].—An Alridgment of the Register of Entails. 

A selection from the Records of Privy 
Council. An index to the Register of En- 
tails. 

Considerable preparations for these works 
have been made, but at present their com- 
pletion remains suspended. 

Joun Carey, Secretary to His Majesty’s 
Commissioners on the Public Records. 
June 11, 1829. 





APPENDIX. 

The following is extracted from the state- 
ment of Mr, Palgrave, editor of the Rolls of 
Parliament, noticed in the preceding docu- 
ment: 

The work comprehends — 

I. Assizes, ordinances, and Jegislative and 
judicial proceedings of the Great Councils and 
of the ‘Curia Regis,” from the reign of 
Henry II. to the period when the series of 
Parliament Rolls, properly so called, begins. 

II. The writs of summons to the end of 
the reign of Henry VII. when the Rolls of 
Parliament terminate. 

III. The proxies of the spiritual and tem- 
poral lords, and all documents affording evi- 
dence of the attendance given by peers or 
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others specially summoned to Parliament or 
Great Councils. 

IV. The writs of election for the Com- 
mons, together with the returns thereto. 
The writs de expensis, and all other docu- 
ments relating to the attendance of Members 
of the Commons, and their parliamentary 
character and privileges. 

V. The Rolls of Parliament corrected and 
revised, the former edition not being a faith- 
ful transcript from the original record. 

VI. Petitions or bills presented to Parlia- 
ment or to the Council ; pleas in Parliament 
or before the Council (very inany of which 
are not entered on the existing rolls of Parlia- 
ment) ; proceedings in inferior Courts which 
originated in Parliament or in the Council, 
or were returned into Parliament or before 
the Council ; all inquests taken by virtue of 
parliamentary commissions, and all other 
documents supplying the numerous chasms 
in the rolls of Parliament, or arising out of 
or elucidating the proceedings of Parliament 
or the Council, from the reign of John to 
the reign of Henry VII. 

VIL. Writs of military service, and other 
documents relating to military service. 

The text, composed of the before-men- 
tioned materials, is accompanied by a full 
alphavetical digest, by a chronological ab- 
stract, and by such tables (e. g. tables of the 
returns of the writs of election) as are re- 
quired by the nature of the text of each 
volume; this apparatus being added for the 
purpose of rendering the contents more ac- 
cessible to the reader who may nut be con- 
versant with ancient records. 

The extent and magnitude of the work 
may in some measure be estimated from the 
general view of the materials; but it is not 
in the power of the editor to state at pre- 
sent the exact number of volumes which the 
whole will form, inasmuch as the records 
for the reigns of Henry IV. V. and VI. have 
only been partially examined, and the col- 
lections for the reigns of Edward II. and 
Richard IT. are not completed. 

The editor was appointed a sub-commis- 
sioner for the purpose of executing the 
work, on the 27th April, 1822; and the 
printing of the first volume, entitled ‘« Par- 
liamentary Writs, &c. of Edward I.” began 
in October 1825, and was completed in July 
1827: it contains 288 sheets, or 1152 
pages. The printing of the second volume 
began in October 1827. On account of the 
bulk of important matter, it has been di- 
vided into two parts, of which 367 sheets, 
or 1468 pages, are worked off. The first 
part is nearly completed, and the second is 
expected to be ready for delivery in the 
course of the year. 


——- 


Fossit SauRians, 


Mr. G. Cumberland, of Bristol, in a 
letter to the Editor of the Quarterly Jour- 
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nal of Science, &c. gives some account of 
the order in which the Fossil Saurians have 
been discovered; of which the following 
are extracts : 

‘¢ The Rev. Peter Hawker, of Stroud, in 
1812 discovered some bones, and a head, in 
the blue lias at Weston, near Bath; and 
following up the quarrymen’s labourers, suc- 
ceeded in procuring the head and nearly all 
the vertebrae, with parts of the bones of the 
fins of a large animal, which caused much 
inquiry, and a desire in others to procure 
specimens. In 1813 Mr. James Johnson, 
of Bristol, raised an enormous head from low 
water-mark at Lyme. It weighed near a 
ton, and was 2 feet 6 in. broad, by 2 feet 
10 in. long, and 11 in. thick. There are 
two large cavities on the sides of the frontal 
bone, and the sockets of the eyes are 143 in. 
long, by 7 in. wide; a few of the scales of 
the eyes were seen, and were near an inch 
in diameter; the sockets being oblong, not 
oval, as were those of Mr. Hawker's speci- 
men. About the same period Mr. Day, of 
Henton, got a very large head imperfect, 
but several of the teeth in their places. 
Next, Mr, Brackenridge, of Bristol, ac- 
guired from the Theynsham quarries a very 
large and singular head, with high frontal 
bones, and a circular eye, also having plates 
very distinct, and a considerable number of 
teeth: this was also discovered about 1813. 
Mary Anning, of Lyme in Dorsetshire, to 
whose industry and skill we owe nearly all 
the fine specimens since found, next sold to 
Mr. Bullock a head about 53 feet long, with 
fifty teeth in each jaw, the eyes also defended 
by sixteen scales ; which having been pur- 
chased of him by the British Museum for 
471. Mr. Konig cleared away the superfluous 
limestone, and-discovered the nostrils. All 
these were ichthyosauri. Mr. Johnson next 
procured a head of the Gangetic crocodile 
from Partee Island; and, in 1819, at Whit- 
by, in the alum shale, half a mile from the 
entrance of Whitby harbour, another was 
disclosed of this tribe; it was 3 feet long, 
and had several teeth resembling tenui-ros- 
tris, and several of the vertebra adhering. 
This has been engraved. 

«*In 1818, Mr. Morgan, of Bristol, from 
the schists, at low water, at Watchet, in So- 
mersetshire, extracted nearly the whole ani- 
mal, with the fins adhering, ribs, and entire 
tail. This is the only one found there, and 
was purchased by the Surgeons’ Company 
in London for 251. The Geological Society 
also procured one nearly entire, of Mary 
Anning, of Lyme; Colonel Birch had ano- 
ther; M. Delahéche a fourth, all nearly 
perfect. After which the plethiosaurus, 
now in the possession of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and for which he gave Miss Anning 
above 100/. was brought to light by her pa- 
tience and assiduity ; and, lastly, she raised 
the tenui-rostris, a new species, that has 
been acquired of her for 50/ by the Bristol 
Justitution; since that others, even more 
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perfect, of the ichthyosaurus have come to 
light ; but the most perfect of any she raised 
at considerable expense, in 1824, and, I be- 
lieve, still possesses it ; having attained it by 
lifting the bed of schistous limestone inwards 
to the coast, and removing it piece by piece, 
and even turning it to cleau it, and shew the 
best surface. Since that period little has 
turned up, until 1826, when at Whitby, in 
the schist, they are said to have. discovered 
a true crocodile fossil, which is now in the 
Museum there, and is published by Dr. 
Young, their secretary, in his second edition 
of his *¢ Survey of the Yorkshire Coast.” 

«¢ In Brook’s Journal, vol. xxv. p. 101, is 
an account of one of these animals, found 
eighty feet from the surface of the earth, in 
1810, near Stratford-on-Avon. He called 
it a crocodile. Cuvier says, one was found 
at Maestrich quarries, and conjectures it to 
be an intermediate genus between animals 
of the lizard tribe which have long and 
forked tongues, and those that have a short 
tongue, and the palate armed with teeth. 
The skeleton was twenty-four feet long, the 
head one-sixth of its length: he thought 
then it inhabited the ocean. (See Jameson’s 
Essays.) Fragments of heads have been 
found in the Viucentine in Italy, in pyritical 
blue clay limestone ; also at the bottom of 
the cliffs at Honfleur, in France, and 
Havre. At Alengon was found one also which 
Cuvier considered as a lost species of croco- 
dile; at Newark, in Nottinghamshire, Dr. 
Stukeley found what he called alost species 
of crocadile. Professor Jameson says, all 
these fossil remains of oviparous quadrupeds 
belong to very old flotz strata; but they 
seem to me to be more related to the por- 
poise and dolphin than the lizard, which 
they only resemble in the jawbones, their 
fins (ridiculously enough called paddles) 
nearly resembling those of the porpoise, as 
does the general character and attitude.” 





PRINTING IN EGYPT. 

The enlightened Ali Pacha of Egypt has 
now at work in his capital an extensive 
printing press, for which an improved Ara- 
bic type has lately been cut. With this 
press all the details which tend to illustrate 
the system borrowed by Ali from Europeans 
are freely and widely disseminated through 
his army and navy. In aid of his military 
views, works have heen printed for the in- 
struction of the troops, their conduct in war, 
and for the regulation of the infantry. A 
work in praise of war has also appeared this 
year from the same press. The Pacha has 
likewise ordered the publication of works 
on scientific and commercial subjects. Se- 
veral books on geometry, astronomy, sur- 
gery, and grammar, have made their appear- 
ance at Cairo within the last few months. 
The great work of Malcrizi, illustrative of 
the history and statistics of the country 
which he so ably governs, is the last book 
which his highness has ordered to be printed. 
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EPILOGUS IN ANDRIAM. 


Dramatis Persons. 


Simo.........an old man, in love with Glycerium. 
Pampuitus..his son, also in love with Glycerium. 
Dromo.... .servant of Pamphilus. 

Davus .....an old surgeon, Glycerium’s guardian. 
Giycerium his ward. 

LesatA.......Davus’s old housekeeper. 
Mysis.......Glycerium’s lady’s maid. 

Criro...... 

Geta ...... > Burke and his accomplices. 
ARCHILLIS 


SCENE I.—A street ; inscription over a door, ** Davus, Chirurgus, Anatomicus,” &¢. 
Enter Simo. 


Foemina, nature salve mirabile donum ! 
Nil melius nobis, nil magé dulce dedit ! 
Horarum leni risu tu tzdia fallis, 
Terrestris tu flos, athereumque jubar! 
Aurum tu vincis—te non mistura profanat ; 
Nec Bacchi certent munera grata tibi. 
Flumine liberior montano, lenior aura, 
Vertim marmored firmior arce manes. 
Tu miserz prebes solatia sola senectz, 
Et juvenis primo pectus amore moves. 
Sic auri non pauper ego, maturus et evi, 
In melius sponsam consociare volo— 
Contemnens natus venerandi jussa parentis, 
Quam sibi delegi ducere posse negat : 
Ipse igitur queram, nondum tardantibus annis, 
Uxorem ; patrias, improbe, perdis opes ! 
Hic habitat virgo quam ducere gestio, (Knocks at the door of Davus’s 
house. Leslia opens it.) —L. Quid vis, 
O here ?—S. Num Davum continet hzece domus ? 
L. Intrd est, irarum stimulis agitatus acerbis ; 
Q£grotat nemo; jam medicina perit ; 
Fugerunt morbi; nostra nemo indiget artis, 
Franguntur nulli membra, doletve caput. 
Sic humana viget szclo sapientia nostro, 
Ut medicos solos jam Libitina ferat. 
S. Garrula lingua tace, Davumque arcesse;_residet 
Mox rabies, dictis, aspera, pulsa meis. 
L. (aside) Hem! magus est !—S. At tu properans arcessito Davam. 
Placabo magica protinis arte minas. (Exit Leslia, crying.) 
Heus, here! Dave, veni—tibi leta annuncio—ventis 
Ocior, aut rapidi fulminis instar eo. 
(Enter Davus.) D. Quis Davum vocat, ingenio super zthera notum ? 
Eternum peperit cui sua fama decus— 
Cui nota est omnis medicina, cathartica, philtra, 
Unguentum, pilule, pharmaca, bolus, (runs against Simo,)—here ! 
S. At, precor, attentas praebe mihi, commodus, aures. 
D. Icariis scopulis surdior auris erit 
Si nummus desit—clavis, que, fida magistro 
Pulsanti, cunctas scit reserare fores. 
S. Aureus adventum reddet mihi nummus amcenum (gives him money). 
D..(taking it) _ Bis pulsa; major sic tibi fiet honos ; 
Nunc ad rem redeo ; pulsus tibi fortis ; ocelli 
Sunt etiam leti, puraque lingua.—S, Tamen 
/Egroto, doleoque et mente et corpore!—D. (aside) Nostris 
At dolor é pilulis mox tibi major erit ! 
S. Hem! mihi nescio quid misero pracordia torquet ! 
D. (aside) Heu! video—pariter mente genuque tremit— 
(To Simo) O here, amas.—S. Morbo hoc crudeli, care, laboro. 
D. Que causa est >—S. Virgo.—D. Quid medeatur ?—S, Hymen! 
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D.O morbus felix, alioque benignior omni, 
Antidotum febris cum parat ipsa suum ! 
Dic, que pulchra tibi tenerum Dea movit amorem ? 
S. Pulchrior est Diva foemina, virgo tua 
Pupilla—hane sponsam mihi des, nummisque crumenam 
mplebo, et meritum nomen in astra feram. 
Tum, curru invectus, medicos miraberis omnes 
Miscere assiduad Pharmaca sueta manu. 
D. Pactum est; immitem, fateor, desiderat uvam, 
Et stulto demens igne puella furit : 
Ila tamen discet, quam sit puerilis amator 
Inconstans, senii quam veneranda fides. 
(Te Simo) Imd age, dic, flexis genibus, suspiria fundens, 
Plus quim mortalis dicere lingua potestque. 
Tu modd promissis maneas—promptusque Hymenzus 
Det mihi quadrigas, conjugiumque tibi. 


(They go into the house. Enter Pamphilus and Dromo, meeting.) 


P. Improbe, quid fausti tandem mihi nuncius affers ? 

(Quando nos dulci foedere junget Hymen ? 

An tandem nati votis pater annuet zequus, 
Aut me, hoc invito, ducere coget Amor 

Uxorem ? quam jam potcro sperare salutem ? 
Quam sortem, quas spes, ars tua nota dedit ? 

Dro. Est tibi sors.—P. Euge !—D. Ah! invictis, care, triumphas, 

Hostibus—est aliis sors bona, leva tibi : 

At spes est, fateor.—P. Salve, fidissime !—D. Patri 
Spes est, te culpz peenituisse tuze ; 

Nam statuit, sponsam ducens, quia jussa recusas, 
Fundere, quas prudens accumulavit, opes. 

P. Dispereant, dum me pectus soletur amicz, 

Quacum pauperies aspera dulcis erit : 

Tum me felicem vitz mala nulla movebunt ; 
Nec dubiam mentem cura molesta premet ; 

At taceas— mea lux, Aurora ut verna, propinquat ; 
Que radiis noctis somnia dira fugat. 

Cede, Dromo; ne te rutilantis lumina Solis 
Obcecent.—D. Abeo—non tibi causa mettis. 


(Glycerium appears at a window. Exit Dromo.) 


Pam. Rerum nature pulcherrima, gloria terre, 
Delabens puro lucida gemma polo: 
Sollicitae menti, da, dulcis amica, quietem ; 
/Egrum soletur cor tua pacta fides. 
Gly. Tempus, care, deest; venit procus alter, eundum est 
Accitu Davi ; sed tua semper ero. 
P. Ah! merear talem, si quis mereatur, amorem ! 
G. Quod tibi promisi, religiosa colam ; 
Jamque valeto! (Ezit.)—P. Vale !—Quid nunciat ? /Emulus, eheu! 
Venit—quid facias Pamphile? consilio 
Nunc prudente opus est-—animisque—(Groans, and counterfeits illness, ) 
Heus! bella, latrones ! 
Num medici Davi est hac domus? heus, morior! (knocks at the door) 
Leslia. Quid vult hic strepitus ?—P. Membris pereo omnibus; eheu! 
Quere, precor, Davum.—L. Siste, moleste, pedem. 
P. At morior.—L. Quin tu tranquilla morte quiescas ! 
P, At pete tu Davum.—L. Si tibi vera loqui 
Me coges, Dominus medicas non amplits artes 
Exercet.—(Pamphilus tries to force his way in; scuffle, &c.) 
P. Quid vis, improba? cede loco. 
Intrabo.— Da. (running out) Cur me turbas, scelerate, tumultu ? 
At non ingenuum talia facta decent. 


(He raises Lesbia, who was thrown down in the scuffle.) 


L. Ingenuum! vix humanum—qui, turpe! puellam 
Insontem, teneram, viribus aggreditur. 


(Adjusts her dress, and exit.) 
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D. to P. Improbe, abi.—P. Aegroto—fer opem, venerande, precanti; 
Distendent loculos munera larga tuos. 
D. Nil mihi cum donis; alibi tibi quare salutem ; 
Nam pilulis dixi, tempus in omne, vale ! 
P. Quid? divina petent egri medicamina frustra ? 
A te desertos mors feret atra viros ? 
D. Nequaquam Tattersallus sanare valebit, 
Si capitis vexat quos, stomachive, dolor. 
Aut tibi qua pandit veteres Brentfordia vicos, 
Cooper? illustris limina nota petas. 
Vel, si non omnes scit Dickinsonus amicos 
Sanare, haud affert omnilus exitium ! 
P. Ah! quando renuis mea munera, sevus, et artem, 
Sentio—me tollet funeris atra dies ! 
D. Hem! tanto meliis—tibi non adulabor—in usum 
Tu chirurgorum nobile corpus eris ; 
Et quamvis non wegrotis jam vendo salutem, 
Me defunctorum membra secare juvat. (Exit Davus.) 
P Te nimiim jactas, sis tu lictt arte peritus, 
Par tibi conabor, stulte, referre pari. 


(Dromo enters, having overheard them.) 


O here, prospicio tibi dira pericla winantur ; 
Carpamus celeri jam pede, care, fugam. 
P. Vah! ignave, metu turbentur inertia corda ; 
Vis animum forti frangere nulla potest. 
Invicta adversis surgit spes aurea rebus, 
Et languescentes usque Cupido faces ‘ 
Accendit; sed tu saccum mihi quere.—Dro. Repletum 
Quo ?—P. Vacuum ; capiti par sit, amice, tuo. 
Hoc mihi decretum est pulchrum celare cadaver, 
Quod dorso impositum, servule fide, vehes : 
Tum pretiosa ferens arcana premia cura, 
Chirurgo Davo membra secanda dabis. 
D. Mene jubes ?—P. Jubeo.—D. Facinus patrare nefandum 
Non possum.—P. Dictis, improbe, cede meis. 
Quid cessas ?—D. Propter caedem deposcere corvos 
Non cupio.—P. Taceas ; perfice jussa citd. 
Ah ! felix labor est, penso felicior omni, 
Qui mihi conjugium, qui tibi prebet opes. (Gives Dromo money.) 
D. Tu mihi jam prebes solatia vera pericli ; 
Par herus, ut dicunt, par quoque servus erit. (Exit Dromo.) 
P. Jam, chirurge, cave; quaram mihi fraude salutem. 
Cum fraudem nectas, utar et ipse dolo. (Dromo returns with a sack, 
D. En! adsum.—P. ‘*Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ? ” 
D. Mox referent nostra leta tropea manus. 
P. Attonitum mox implebit mea gloria vicum. 
D.  Pugnz laus omnis sit tibi, prada mihi. 
P. Audaces, ut spero, lubens fortuna juvabit. 
D.  Usgque solet fortes alma beare Venus. 
(Pumphilus leing now in the sack, Dromo takes him on his back, and knocks 
Davus's door. Davus appears.) 
Da. Quid me vis >—Dro. Tibi quid secretd dicere vellem (whispers him). 
Da. Rect?.—Dro. Sed pretium ?—Da. Tres tibi trado minas, 
Si purum atque recens.— Dro. Purum est.—Da. Dic, unde pardsti ? 
Dro. Nil refert ; culpa dummodo, Dave, vaces. 
Da. Pactum est—intrato: Medico, qui corpora vendit, 
Vir bonus et prudens semper amicus erit. 
(They go into the house. Re-enter Dromo.) 
Dro. Jam sumus in tuto—durum fit mollius auto, 
Diluet et curas ampla lagena mero. 
(Enter Crito, with a Lotile.) 
C. Quis vinum exoptat? mecum bibat hec gula vastum 
Sorbeat oceanum, flumina, stagna, lacus ! 
D. Ah! vinose.—C. Ad potandum te provoco.—Dro. Vinum 
Porrige.—C. Quid ?>—D. Regi floreat alma salus. 
Gent. Mac, Suppl. XCIX. Parr I. 


H 
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C. Nunc consanguineis, sociis propino.— Dro. Corona— 
Gymnasio nostro tempus in omne decus ! 
C. Doctori, quo se jactat Zealingia proles. 
Dro. Et natis—C. Dominis! nune quoque gypsa bibes! 


(Crito puts a plaster on Dromo’s mouth, and whistles. Enter Geta and Archillis.) 
Ge. Stulte, tace; non jam questus clamorque valebunt. 
Ar. Nil me consuetam talia facta movent. 
(They bear him off struggling. Crito remains.) 
Cri. Nobilis ars, hac indignis solatia prebes, 
Ut saltem possint morte juvare viros. 
Tu, ne dilacerent viventia corpora frustra 
Chirurgi, solers, mortua membra secas. 
Hoc seclum scindis, sperans prodesse futuro ; 
Sic affers parvis commoda magna malis. 


(He goes off, and returns with Dromo in a sack, and, having knocked, takes him 
into Davus’s house.) 


F SCENE II. Davus’s Study ; skeletons, bones, &c. 
Dromo and Pamphilus are seen in their sacks. Dromogroans. Pamphilus peeps out. 


Pam. Ah! sonitum audivi; sed non est causa timoris ; 
Nam morte et tenebris hic loca cuncta silent. 
Quz me circumstant? scalpella atque ossa (Dromo sighs)—sonum jam 
Accepi cert®—nil tamen ossa nocent ;— 
Quid jacet hic? (opens the sack)—corpus! solvuntur frigora membra;— 
Infandum ! vivit—spirat, et ora movet. 
(Dromo appears with his face floured.) 
Dic quis sis.—Dro. Spectrum solidumque et corpus inane. 
P. Quid? Servus meus est.—Dro. Est herus !—P. Obstupui ! 
Dro. Dic, here, num me jam terrarum continet orbis, 
An nox, ac Erebi tristia regna tenent ? 
P. Vix dicam—’st! iterum tutas tibi quere latebras. 
Adveniunt.—Dro, (pointing to the sack) Nobis non placet istadomus! 
(They hide. Enter Glycerium and Mysis.) 
My. Hac, hera, secretis gradibus; sic funditis omnes 
Evites hostes, effugiasque dolos. 
Gly. Exiiium felix! _ Tutoris regna tyranni 
Linquo.—Pam. (advancing) Sed fidus te comitetur amor! 
(Dro. peeps.) Euge, euge.— My. (screaming) Ah! spectrum est.—P. Taceas, domi- 
neque pericla 
Te moveant.—My. Eadem me quoque fata manent. 
Dro. Ne timeas ; nam si nostris sors annuat ausis, 
Uxor tu fies, virque beatus ego. 
My. Verus homo es, spectrumve ?—Dro. Probent hzc oscula factum. (Kisses 
My. Ah! non jam dubito—sentio adesse virum. her.) 
P. Ducat amor prinium, pennis velocibus, agmen ; 
A tergo insidias, tu mihi, fide, cave. 
(Ezeunt Pamphilus, Glycerium, and Mysis.) 
Dr. Adveniunt iterum vestigia—nune opus arte. (Hides.) 
(Enter Lesbia, with a candle.) 
ZL. Credideram voces hinc sonuisse ; tamen 
Nil est ; at lychnum video ; sequar usque—Dro. (Llows out her light, 
and seizes her) Caveto! 
Z. (sereaming) _ Auxilium !—D. Taceas, aut tibi finis erit ! 
Jam te peeniteat scelerum, si pace frui vis. 
Infelix, terris omuibus, umbra vagor ! 
(Rises in a shroud, with a candle on his head.) 


L, Obruor exitio—perii! (faints.)—Dro. Ne forte petentes 
Te servi inveniant me quoque, cautus ero. 


(Puts her into Pamphilus’s sack. Enter Davus.) 
Da. Intrirunt fures ;—vigiles! incendia! cedes ! 
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Verum.est; at fures sic ego conficio. 


(Plasters him, puts him in the sack, and runs off. Davus roars out.) 
(Enter Crito.) Non scité affixi scelerato emplastra—revixit ? 


At meliis tandem conficietur opus. 


(Plasters him again.) 


(Enter Simo, watchmen, and servants.) 


Hac abi¢ére—sequi cessatis? currite, segnes. 
Auxilium! cades! accelerate fugam. 


(Entzr Dromo, in his own dress.) 


Dro. Sic clamans, functos turbabis.—Si. Garrule, abito ; 


O scelus infandum.— Dro. Criminis auctor adest. (pointing to Crito.) 
Improbus hic, donis admiscens toxica Bacchi, 
Jamdudum inferna suffocat arte viros. 
Arripite hune (they seize Crito).—Cri. Ut tu vivis, sic vivere conor. 
Et cum mors venit, vivere desinimus. 
Si. Improbe, qud dignus fugit mibi natus ? et illa 
Virgo, quam hic ips& ducere nocte volo ? 
(Enter Pamphilus, Glycerium, and Mysis.) 
P. Sponsa mea est.—Si. Eheu!—P. Potiis tibi causa triumphi ; 
Nam duxi quam tu deligis ipse, pater ! 
Gly. Da veniam culpe, genitor.—Si. Condono libenter 
Palmam, quam meruit filius, ipse ferat ; 
Ast ubi chirurgus ?—Dro, Proprio vir conditur ipse 
Sacco—sed sceleris praemia digna dabit. 


(He opens the sack. 


Davus jumps out. 


Leslia is taken from the other sack. 


Davus is appeased, All shake hands.) 


Da. Nuc dolor omnis abest—salvete emplastra! puella, 
Praebete, ah! nostris talia gypsa malis ! 


Ealing, Midsummer 1829. 


S.N.E. 





SELECT 
SONG. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Garland,” &c. 
H! Love ’s like the bud of the morning 
rose, 
Or the down on the butterfly’s wing, 
And beauteous is each, as their charms un- 
close 
To the rays of the sun in Spring. [morn, 
But the noontide comes, and the rose of 
All withering, droops pale on the bough! 
And the captured butterfly meets but scom— 
For their beauties, oh! what are they now! 


Oh! Love 's like the dew on the blade of 
grass 
Ere it falls by the scythe’s fell stroke ; 
Tis bright and clear as the crystal glass 
Of the wine-cup ere yet unbroke ! 
But the mower comes, and the grass-blade 
dies, 
And the dew-drop is sparkling no more ; 
And the broken glass all in fragments lies: 
For the day of their glory is o’er. 


And such, such is Love, when once wither’d 
in Spring, 
No magic may it re-bloom ; 
Nor spell the bright ray of its butterfly wing 
May behold it yet once more resume. 
The dew-drop for us will ne’er sparkle again, 
We shall pledge the full wine-cup no more; 
And shall then the Aeart, when once parted 
Be united again as before ? [in twain, 
Brighton, Feb. 9, 1829. H. B 


POETRY. 
IMPROMPTU, 


On. seeing the second edition of 
“* Spring Blossoms,” 


HILD of my mind! in joyous hour, 
When friends were warm, and hope was 
bright, 
I gave thee birth, and brilliant smiles 
Did greet thy entrance into light. 
A thousand sprightly youths alert 
The crown from Wisdom’s hand to win, 
Confess’d thy charms, and thou didst shed 
A radiance round thy origin ! 


Child of my mind! in painful hour, 
When Sorrow spread a withering shade, 
We parted: yet I fondly look’d 
To thy prosperity for aid. 
But now, in purple garb bedropp'd, 
With dazzling gold thou meet’st mine eyes, 
And, stamp’d with spleen and error, dost 
Thy Parent’s very name despise, 


But not to thee the blame belongs : 

Thy passive nature ’s doumed to take 
Each form and pressure wild Caprice 

Or heartless Wrong may choose to make ! 
But, oh! may they by whose decree 

Thy birth’s disown’d, thy truth beguil’d, 
«Feel how more sharp than Serpent’s tooth 

It is to have a thankless child! ” 


9th February, 1829. Cuartes Feist. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
-—o-— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

According to the fifth bulletin of the Rus- 
sian army a most sanguinary battle was 
fought on the 11th of June, near the village 
of Kalantacha, between Prunodig and 
Shumla, in which the Turks were defeated, 
with considerable loss. The Russians cono- 
sisted of the whole of the army which co- 
vered the siege of Silistria, besides a large 
portion of the corps which conducted the 
siege—making altogether a force of at least 
60,000 men, which, added ta the corps un- 
der General Roth, probably made the whole 
amount to 80,000 men. This large force, 
consisting of picked troops, was commanded 
by Count Diebitsch, who has the reputation 
of being the best officer in the Russian ser- 
vice. On the other hand, the Turks did not 
amount, even according to the showing of 
their opponents, to more than 40,000 men; 
yet the first shock between the two armies 
was sa violent that, after four hours’ hard 
fighting, the fire ceased on both sides from 
the mere exhaustion of the combatants. This 
first action is represented by the victors as a 
most sanguinary battle,” and, in another 
place, as ‘fa murderous conflict.” The 
Russians, as has been before-mentioned, 
broke up from before Silistria for the pur- 
= of relieving General Roth, who was 
hard pressed near Pravadi; this movement 
commenced on the 5th of June, and on the 
oth, Count Diebitsch, having previously 
formed a junction with General Roth, was 
master of all the defiles and passes in the 
rear of the Grand Vizier. On the 10th the 
two armies first encountered, and the Grand 
Vizier, in the disposition of his troops, 
and the promptitude with which he at- 
tacked the Russians, appears to have con- 
ducted himself as a skilful General. He 
is said, in the report, to have ‘ unfolded 
the whole of his disposable force in regular 
squares of infantry, and well disposed co- 
Jumns of cavalry, supported by a numerous 
artillery.” At the end ofthis furious action 
the (irand Vizier took up a new position un- 
der the shelter of a wood. There he is said 
to have called a Council of War, at which it 
was decided that the army should commence 
its retreat whilst the Russians were ex- 
hausted from their previous effurts. Todo 
this the more effectually, it is probable the 
resolution was taken at the same time of 
leaving their guns and baggage behind. ‘This 
may account for the great number of guns 
captured by the Russians. ‘The bulletin 
says: ** The Grand Vizier’s army having 
discharged all their artillery, commenced a 
general flight, abandoning forty pieces of 


cannon, with all the ammunition-waggons, 
the camp, and their whole baggage. Besides 
the above, 2000 of the enemy were killed, 
and 1500 taken prisoners.” Sixteen more 
pieces of cannon, with a considerable quan- 
tity of ammunition and baggage, are re- 
ported to have afterwards fallen into the pos- 
session of the Russians. 

From the seventh bulletin of the Russian 
army, it appears that Gen. Diebitsch fol- 
lowed up his victory of the 11th June by an 
active pursuit of the enemy, and by some 
well-planned operations for cutting off his 
retreat to Choymla. A redoubt, strongly 
garrisoned by the Turks, was attacked by 
General Roth, and carried after an obsti- 
nate defence: the Turks had 600 men killed 
at this place, and lost 5 guns and 12 stand- 
ards: the Russians had about 100 killed and 
wounded. A great quantity of arms and 
ammunition, abandoned by the Turks in 
their retreat, fell into the hands of the Rus- 
sians. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Intelligence from Mexico to the 12th of 
May, states that the decree against the Spa- 
niards had been carried into effect in the must 
cruel and revolting manner by Gen. Santa 
Anna. The military dragged them from 
their houses on the 21st April, and marched 
them in custody to the coast, accompanied 
by the wailings of their wives and children. 
Four hundred and forty-seven Spaniards only 
are excepted from this treatment. ‘The city 
and the country were in the most disturbed 
state. 

Intelligence has been received of the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace between Colom- 
bia and Peru, and the entire cessation of 
hostilities. By this event tranquillity is re- 
stored throughout the extensive territory of 
the Republic of Colombia. Buenos Ayres 
and Guatamala are now the only Republics 
of the South in which discord prevails. On 
the 25th of April Lavaile attacked General 
Lopez on the river Conchas, 15 miles from 
Buenos Ayres, with his whole force, amount- 
ing to 1500 men. In this attack he com- 
pletely failed. His cavalry was cut upat the 
commencement of the action, and he had 
much difficulty in falling back, with the re- 
mainder of his infantry and artillery, amount- 
ing to between 400 and 500 men, The vie- 
tory was considered so complete that Gene- 
rals Rivadavia and Aguarreo, who were the 
heads of his party, had embarked on board a 
vessel bound for France. 

EAST INDIES. 

A voleano has been discovered in New 

South Wales, in the direction of Huuter’s 
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River. It emits in the day time a dense vo- 
lume of flame mingled with smoke, and in 
the night time a sulphureous bluish column 
of flame. The mouth of the volcano is de- 
scribed as lying between the peaks of two 
mountains, to which the native blacks have 
given the appellation of ** Wingen. There 
is no appearance whatever of lava at the base 
or along the sides of the mountains between 
which the volcano is pitched. The crater is 
described as extending 12 feet in width and 


30 feet longitudinally. Every thing contri- 
butes to shew that this phenomeaon cannot 
have been of long duration. The native 
blacks are said to gaze upon the volcano 
with an expression of astonishment and 
dread, as if its existence were perfectly 
strange to them ; they call it ‘* Deebil, dee- 
bil.” [tdoes not appear as if an irruption 
had yet taken place, and the crater seems as 
if it were hourly extending wider and longer. 


— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The ninth report of the Commissioners 
for Building and promoting the Building 
of additional Churches in populous parishes,” 
states, that twenty-five Churches and Cha- 
pels have been completed since the publica- 
tion of the Jast report, at the following 
places : 

At Linthwaite, co. York; Battersea and 
Bermondsey, co. Surrey; Bethnal-green, 
co. Middlesex ; Lower Darwen, co. Lancas- 
ter; Croydon Common, co. Surrey; Saint 
Werburgh, Derby; Saint Day, Cornwall; 
Ball’s Pond, in Cloudesley-square, and Hol- 
loway, co. Middlesex; Chasewater, Corn- 
wall; Saint Mary, Lambeth; Liverpool ; 
Maidstone ; Hulme, co. Lancaster; Mar- 
gate; Birch, co. Lancaster ; Newcastle- 
under-Lyme; Oldham, co. Lancaster ; Red- 
ruth, Cornwall; Greasborough, co. York; 
Winlaton, co. Durham; Scarborough, co. 
York; West Bromwich, co. Stafford. Ac- 
commodation has been provided in these 
twenty five Churches and Chapels for 37,003 
persons, including 21,048 free seats. 

Thirty-seven Churches and Chapels are 
building in the following places : viz. Wor- 
cester-square, Bath; Saint Mary, and Saint 
Cuthbert, Carlisle ; Mellor, and Over Dar- 
wen, Blackburn; and Whittle-le- Woods, co. 
Lancaster; Bishop Wearmouth, co. Dur- 
ham: Bilston, co. Stafford ; Holloway Head, 
Birmingham; Burslem, Coseley, and Wol- 
verhampton, co. Stafford; Sloane-street, in 
Chelsea, Hammersmith, Hounslow ; Addi- 
son-road,and Brompton, Kensington ; Skin- 
ner-street, Bishopsgate ; and at Tottenham, 
co. Middlesex; Plaistow, co. Essex; Tun- 
bridge Wells, co. Kent ; Norwood, co. Sur- 
rey ; Claines and Netherton, co. Worcester; 
Crosland, Lockwood, and at Netherthong ; 
Idle; Stannington; Golcar, Lindley, and Pad- 
dock ; Kirkstall ; Brammel-lane, Sheffield; 
and Huddersfield, co. York ; Sydenham, co. 
Kent. The Report concludes with the fol- 
lowing summary : 

Churches and Chapels completed......++.109 
Do. building........... cate eabeeeneniee. a 
Tenders accepted .......ssceeese0 cies ae, ae 
Plans approved .......sscssscesssssrseceseees 22 
Plans under consideration.......+.++++8+ «36 
Grants proposed to be made for build- 

ing other Churches and Chapels .....- 18 


Accommodation in Churches and Chapels 
completed : 

Th pews. ....0. seececcccccccccecccccee 735145 

In free sittings ......s006 sseeeseeseee91, 392 


Total......164,536 


In a paper laid before Parliament, relative 
to our Exports and Imports for the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1829, we find 
that our exports to France were only 
546,0001., less by above 130,000/. than our 
exports to Prussia, whilst our imports from 
France exceeded 2,600,000/. leaving a ba- 
lance of above 2,000,000/. in favour of 
France. Our imports from Russia amount 
to above four millions, and our exports to 
above two millions and a half. With Ger- 
many and the Netherlands our intercourse 
is most beneficial. We do not import much 
more than three millions from both, and we 
export to the amount of about fourteen mil- 
lions. Our imports from Gibraltar are 
small, but our exports exceed two milllons. 
With Spain and the Canaries the imports 
exceed the exports by about half a million ; 
with Turkey the exports amount to above 
1,200,000/,. and the imports to about 
600,000/.; with Portugal the exports ex- 
ceed the imports by about two millions. 
The exports to and imports from Egypt, 
Barbary, the Western Coast, Cape of Good 
Hope, the Mauritius and Isle of Bourbon, 
nearly balance each other, and do not ex- 
ceed one million in the value of the imports 
and one million in the value of the exports. 
To the East Indies and China we export 
6,300,000/. and import nearly eight mil- 
lions. From the British Northern Colonies 
and the West Indies, we import above 
8,700,0001., exceeding by nearly 1,000,0002. 
our imports from the East Indies and China 
—and we export above 6,200,000/. about as 
much as we export to the East Indies and 
China. With America there is a difference 
of about 640,000/. only, between our ex- 
ports and imports— the former being 
8,600,000/., and the latter 7,997,0001. To 
the Brazils we export above 3,822,000/, and 
import 1,382,000/, To the South Ameri- 
can Republics our exports exceed our im- 
ports by about 2,200,000/. The gross 
ainount of exports is 61,957,000/: imports 
43,396,000/. 

An official statement has been published 
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of the Shipping employed in the trade of 
the United Kingdom for each year, from 
1821 to 1826, both inclusive, distinguishing 
the trade with every foreign country, and 
separating the British ships and crews from 
foreign. In 1821 we had of British mer- 
chantmen, cleared inwards, — tonnage, 
1,599,000 ; men, 97,400. In 1826, while 
panic was operating,—tonnage, 1,950,000 ; 
men, 113,000. With some countries, par- 
ticularly Russia and France, the trade ap- 
pears generally to have been declining ; but 
with Prussia, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Turkey, and the East Indies, and the whole 
of the British Colonies, the growth of our 
commerce has been on the average conspi- 
cuously and regularly extending. The ton- 
nage clearing inwards, in the year 1821, 
from New South Wales, was but 1,349, 
with 80 men; but in 1826 it had risen to 
7,582 tons, with 464 men,—an increase of 
nearly 600 per cent. 

The plan for the approaches to the New 
London Bridge has at length been deter- 
mined upon. The north and south ends of 
the Bridge will both be connected with the 
main lines of approach by arches. On the 
north or City side, the principal street, mea- 
suring the full width of the Bridge, and 
which will consequently be of the noblest 
dimensions, will proceed in a slanting line 
towards the upper part of Gracechurch-street, 
alittle above Leadenhall-market, which it 
leaves to the right; the main road thence 
continuing from the intersection of Cornhill 
and to Bishopsgate-street as before. The 
cross-way of Thames-street will run under 
the arch to be thrown over it next the 
Bridge, by which means the cross carriage 
there, so long occasioning stoppages, and 
frequently dangerous, will be avoided; two 
short semicircular streets, the one com- 
mencing about the middle of St. Martin’s- 
lane, and the other near that of Love-lane, 
in Upper and Lower Thames-streets, will 
give access from those parts to the great 
new street on each side, at a little distance 
above the Monument. The arch connecting 
the Bridge with the Surrey side will face, as 
nearly as possible, the end of Tooley-street. 
The main bridge approach from Blackman- 
street in the Borough is to be of the same 
noble width as that on the City side, and 
will occasion the entire removal of all the 
houses on the west side of the Borough not 
already pulled down, from the old London 
Bridge foot to the Town Hall; thus leaving 
a grand thoroughfare in a straight line all 
the way from the new Bridge to the west of 
St. Margaret’s-hill and Blackman-street. 
Tooley-street is to have an access to the 
great new thoroughfare or street by a 
branch street communicating with St. Tho- 
mas’s-street, at the side of St. Thomas’s and 
front of Guy’s Hospitals. 


. June}. The Leigh Peerage case was 
this day decided in the House of Lords, 


[xcrx. 


by the rejection of the claim of Mr. George 
Leigh. The claimant, a person of humble 
origin, and in poor circumstances, had at- 
tempted to prove his connection with the 
distinguished family of that name in War- 
wickshire ; and for this purpose relied prin- 
cipally on the existence of a supposed monu- 
ment, alleged to have been erected in the 
parish church of Stoneleigh, to the memory 
of the Hon. Christopher Leigh, younger 
son of Thomas Lord Leigh.* The case sup- 
posed this Christopher to have married a 
lady named Cotton, and by her to have left 
issue, from whom the petitioner claimed de- 
scent. To prove the existence of such a 
monument, a vast number of witnesses were 
brought forward; but from the absurd and 
extremely contradictory testimony of those 
witnesses, and the examination of documen- 
tary evidence, is was clearly proved that no 
such monument ever could have existed, 
and that the alleged marriage of Christo- 
pher Leigh was a mere fabrication. 

June 25. A sale, unparalleled in this 
country for extent and the amount produced, 
took place at the Auction Mart. The first 
property comprised the freehold Crowland 
estate, Lincolnshire, comprising 43 farms, 
containing about 6,320 acres, chiefly erable 
and pasture land, with homesteads, farm- 
houses, and agricultural buildings, producing 
an annual rental of 11,7611. 18s. 10d.; 
added to this is the Crowland manor-house, 
together with the rights, royalties, and im- 
munities, including the town of Crowland, 
containing 132 houses and 1,980. acres, 
which is tributary to the estate, the whole 
estimated to produce about 14,000/. per 
annum, subject to a deduction of between 
3001. and 5001. for land-tax and drainage. 
Mr. George Robins, after a long and able 
address, proceeded to take the biddings. 
The first bidding was 250,000 guineas, and, 
after a spirited competition, the estate was 
knocked down at 332,000 guineas. It was 
the property of Mr. Orby Hunter, and was 
purchased by Sir John Dean Paul, after 
a spirited contest between the worthy baro- 
net, Sir Robert Farquhar, and Mr. Dick, 
the brother of Mr. Quintin Dick, M. P. 

Immediately after, the Debden-hall estate, 
Essex, of Sir Francis Vincent, Bart. was 
put up. It is also freehold property, com- 

rises a fine mansion, with numerous build- 
ings, a splendid park and pleasure-grounds, 


with ornamental water, gardens and rare, 


plants, a waterfall, temples, &c. and 18 
farms of 3,850 acres; present rental and 
estimated value 3,938/. 17s. 6d.; also the 
manor of Debden-hall, and three others. 
The lot produced 94,800 guineas. The 
next presentation to the Rectory of Debden, 
provided a gentleman, a life of 25 insurable, 

* The alleged removal of this monument 
was asserted in a letter signed ‘¢ Senex,” in 
our vol. xciil. i. p. 326. The epitaph was 
promised, but was never sent. 
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survives the present incumbent, aged 62, 
and producing about 1,000/. a-year, sold for 
5,000. 

June 26. In the Court of King’s Bench, 
a rule for a criminal information was ob- 
tained against the proprietor of the Atlas 
newspaper, for publishing a libel, stating 
that Lady Lyndhurst, the wife of the Lord 
Chancellor, had influenced his Lordship in 
disposing of Church preferments; and on the 
29th a rule was made absolute for a criminal 
information against the publisher and pro- 
prietors of the Morning Journal, for a libel 
on the Lord Chancellor, imputing corrupt 
motives to his Lordship, in his appointing 
Sir E. B. Sugden to the office of Solicitor- 
General. 

June 30. A meeting of the proprietors 
of the Thames Tunnel was held at the City 
of London Tavern, W. Smith, , aa. 
in the chair, when a proposal (by Mr. Vig- 
noles, engineer) to complete the tunnel on 
a plan different from that of Mr. Brunel, 
and at much less expence, was taken into 
consideration. The proposal was opposed 
on several grounds, one of which was that 
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it would have the effect of displacing Mr. 
Brunel, After some discussion, however, it 
was carried by 36 votes to 23, that the Di- 
rectors should be at liberty to contract with 
any person they thought fit. The defini- 
tive answer of his Majesty’s Ministers to the 
application of the Thames Tunnel Company 
for advances to complete the works, was, 
that the Government did not, under present 
circumstances, deem it expedient to recom- 
mend any grant or advance of money to 
complete the works. It was however inti- 
mated, that, in the event of Ministers enter- 
taining the same feelings on the subject, in 
the next Session of Parliament, the question 
might be brought forward with a view of 
acquiescing in the request of the Company 
for advances. 

The valuable living of Wilmslow, in 
Cheshire, which has been nine years in dis+ 
pute, and the decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench reversed in the House of 
Lords, has been vacated by the resignation 
of the Bishop of Calcutta. The Rev. Wm. 
Brownlow, for whom the next presentation 
was purchased, is now Rector of the living. 





ee 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

June 22. Earl of Ashburnham, to be a 
Knight of the Garter. 

June 24, Right Hon. Robert Visc. Mel- 
ville, K.T.; Right Hon. Sir Geo. Cockburn, 
G.C.B.; Sir H. Hotham, K.C.B.; Sir Geo, 
Clerk, Bart.; and Vise. Castlereagh; to be 
Commissioners for executing the office of 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom. 

June 24. Adam Rolland, esq., to be 
Clerk of the King’s Processes in Scotland.— 
John Tait, esq., to be Sheriff-Depute of the 
shires of Clackmannan and Kinross. 

June 25. 73d Foot, Major-Gen. Sir 
Fred. Adam, K.C.B. to be Colonel. 

Garrisons.—Geu. Thos. Lord Lynedoch, 
G.C.B. to be Governor of Dumbarton- 
castle. 

Royal Engineers, Capt. Geo. Graydon, 
to be Lieut.-Col. 

June 29. Coldstream Foot Guards, Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. Sir W. M. Gomm, K.C.B., 
to be Major; Lieut. and Capt. H. J. Ben- 
tinck, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col.; Lieut.- 
Col. Hon. Rich. Pepper Arden, to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col. 

14th Foot, Brevet Col. Willoughby Cot- 
ton, 47th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 


June. 30. Wm. Pennell, esq., to be Con- 
sul-general in Brazil.—John Barker, esq., 
to he Consul-general in Egypt.—Rich. W. 
Brant, esq. to be Consul at Smyrna. 





EccresitastTicaL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. H. T. Payne, Archd. of Carmarthen, 
with the Preb. of Llanrian annexed. 

Rev. J. Lupton, a Minor Canon of St. 
Paul’s Cath. and of Westminster Abbey. 

Rev. W. Allen, St. Bride’s V. London. 

Rev. J. Allgood, Ingram R. co. Northum. 

Rev. W. Barlow, Weston-super-Mare R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. C. Davy, Preshute V. Wilts. 

Rev. G. Davyes, Allhallows R. London 
Wall. 

Rev. J. L. Hesse, Rowbarrow R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. M'Millan, Ballochulish Ch. co, In- 
verness. 

Rev. R. W. Moor, Stoke St. Gregory P. C. 
Somerset. 

Rev. J. Vernon, Kirkby R. Notts. 

Rev. E. G. Williams, St. Peter's R, Marl- 
borough. 

Rev. F. L. W. Yonge, Frithelstock P.C. 


Devon. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


March 26. At sea, the wife of Lieut.- 
Governor Stirling, R,N., a son. 
Lately. At Crescent House, Brompton, 


the wife of Geo. Mortimer, esq. of Fonthill 
Park, a son. At Wycliff Rectory, the 
wife of the Ven. Archd. Headlam, a son. 
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June 4. In Bryanstone-square, the wife 
of Joseph Hume, esq. M.P. a son*. 21. 
At Kinsale, the wife of Capt. G. H. Bol- 
dero, 10th Regt. a son.——22. In Lang- 
ham-place, the lady of Sir G. Heathcote, 
Bart. M.P. a son. 22. In Upper Port- 
land-place, the wife of Henry St. George 

* Erratum.—In p. 572, a. 1. 12 from bot- 
tom, Mrs. Hume’s name is inserted in our 
Obituary. This is happily erroneous, the 
above birth having led to the mistake. 








Births.— Marriages. 
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Tucker, esq. a dau——23. In Hill-street, 
Berkeley-sq. Lady C. N. Grenville, a son. 
24. The wife of Cha. Merrick Eiderton, 
esq. barrister at-law, a dau. 24, At Hor- 
field Court, near Bristol, the wife of W. R. 
Alder, esq. of Horncliff House, Berwick, a 
son and heir. 25. At Weldon Rectory, 
Lady Louisa Finch Hatton, a dau. 26. 
In Charles-street, Berkeley-sq. the Lady 
Augusta Baring, a son. 30. The wife of 
Rev. Dr. Goodenough, a dau. 




















-—}—. 
MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 21. At Quilon, Lieut. R. R. Gilles- 
pie, 4th Light Drag. son of the late Ma- 
jor-Gen. Gillespie, to Sally Maria, third 
dau. of the late Christ. Blaxland, surgeon, 
of Wandsworth.—At St. Mary's, Bryanstone- 
squ. Lord Bingham, to the Lady Anne Brude- 
nell, youngest dau. of the Earl of Cardigan. 

June 8. At Coolattin Park, co. Wicklow, 
the seat of Earl Fitzwilliam, Wm. Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam Hume, of Humewood, 
esq. to Margaret Bruce, eldest dau. of Ro- 
bert Challoner, esq. of Guisborough, co. 
York. 13. At St. George’s, C. R. Pem- 
berton, esq. to Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
N. W. Peach, esq. M.P. of Ketteringham 
Hall, Norfolk. ——At St. Mary’s, Maryle- 
Donne, Capt. J. P. Macqueen, King’s Dra- 
goon Guards, to Arabella, second dau. of 
Robt. Holden, esq. of Baker-street, Port- 
man-sq. 16. At St. Marylebone Church, 
Western Wood, youngest son of Alderman 
Wood, M.P. to Sarah Letitia, youngest 
dau. of John Morris, esq. of Baker-street. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Cha. 
E. Henry, esq. to Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Ed. Horlock Mortimer, esq. of Belle- 
field-house, Wilts. At Bath, W. W. 
Huntley, esq. to Emily Theresa, eldest dau. 
of Sir Lewis Versturme. At Chelsea, the 
Rev. H. J. Owen, Minister of Park Chapel, 
to Angela Frances, second dau. of John 
Bayford, esq. At Dunchideock, Capt. E. 
W. C. Astley, R.N. to Lydia Frances, dau. 
of James Pitman, esq. of Dunchideock 
House, near Exeter.——-18. At St. Peter's, 
Hereford, the Rev. J. Fry, rector of Des- 
ford, Leicestershire, to Ursula Dorothea, 
only child of the late John Perry, esq. 
J.R. Wise, esq. late Consul-gen. in Swe- 
den, to Jane Hannah, only dau. of the late 
Col. Elliston, of Sudbrook Holme, co. Lin- 
coln, and widow of H. R. Drummond, esq. 
19. At Culworth, Dudley, second son 
of R. C. Elwes, esq. of Billing, Northamp- 
tonshire, to Sophy, third dau. of Peter Rye, 
esq. Capt. R.N. 22. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, John Bird Fuller, esq. of 
Neston Park, Wilts, to Sophia Harriet, 
youngest dau. of Wm. Hanning, esq. of Dil- 
lington House, Somersetshire. At East 
Hendred, Berks, the Rev. Nath. Dodson, 
Vicar of Abingdon, to Mary Anne, eldest 
































dau. of the Rev. Cha. Wapshare. At 
Blendworth, Michael Seymour, esq. Capt. 
R.N. second son of Sir M. Seymour, Bart. 
to Dorothea, eldest dau. of Sir William 
Knighton, Bart. 23. At St. James’s, 
Lord Wriothesley Russell, fourth son of the 
Duke of Bedford, to Eliza Laura Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of Lord Wm. Russell. 
At Exeter, B. C. Greenhill, esq. of Puriton, 
Somerset, to Henrietta, dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Macdonald, and grand-dau. of the cele- 
brated Flora Macdonald. Rev. J. L. 
Harris, Minister of Plymstock, Devon, to 
Sophia, relict of the late Lt.-Col. Browne, 
87th Regt. At St. Pancras New Church, 
Henry Browning, esq. of Gloucester-place, 
Portman-sq. to Anne, eldest dau. of Thos. 
Bainbridge, esq. of Queen-sq. and Croydon 
Lodge, Surrey. 24. At Great Thorn- 
ham, Suffolk, John Longueville, eldest son 
of J. J. Bedingfield, esq. of Ditchingham 
Hall, Norfolk, to the Hon. Mary, second 
dau. of the Right Hon. Lord Henniker. 
25. At Bath, the Rev. S. Cragg, to Ca- 
therine, second dau. of Sir John Cotgrave, 
Bart. of Netherleigh House, near Chester. 
At Warmwell. Dorset, H. W. Pickard, 
esq. Royal Artillery, to Eliz. second dau. of 
Jobn Fullerton, esq. of Thrybergh Park, 
Yorkshire. At York, John, eldest son 
of Benj. Agar, esq. of Brockfield House, to 
Harriet Maria, eldest dau. of Thos. Swann, 
esq. 27. At Southampton, Col. Bal- 
dock, E.1.C. to Miss Susannah Harden. 
29. At St. Marylebone Church, Sheffield 
Grace, esq. second son of the late Richard 
Grace, of Boley, esq. M.P. and brother of 
Sir Wm. Grace, Bart. to Harriet Georgiana, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hamil- 
ton, Bart. At All Souls, St. Maryle- 
bone, Langham Christie, esq. of Preston, 
Northamptonshire, to Margaret Eliz. eldest 
dau. of William Gosling, esq. of Portland- 
place, 30. At Trinity Church, Maryle- 
bone, Robt. T. J. Glyn, esq. second son of 
Sir Rich. Carr Glyn, Bart. and Alderman of 
London, of Gaunts, Dorset, to Frederica 
Eliz. third dau. of Henry Harfort, esq. of 
Down Place, Berks. 

Lately. At Plymstock, the Rev. J. L. Har- 
ris, to Sophia Eliza, relict of the late Lieut.- 
Col. H. Browne. 
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OBITUARY. 
—o— 


Cart. Sir J. F. DRumMonp, Bart. 

Mya 23. At Midfield, Hampshire, Sir 
John Forbes Drummond, of Hawthorn- 
den, Bart, a Commander in the Reyal 

avy. 

Sir John was son of Robert Forbes, of 
Corse, co. Banff, Esq. by Anne, daughter 
of John Abernethy, of Corskie, in the 
same county; and brother to Capt. Ro- 
bert Forbes, R.N. who was slain in ac- 
tion. Sir John was promoted to the 
rank of Commander in 1797, and as- 
sumed the name of Drummond on mar- 
rying Mary, daughter of Dr. Ogilvie, a 
physician of Forfar, and cousin and 
heiress by virtue of settlement of Bar- 
bara, only daughter of William Drum- 
mond, Esq. last of the ancient family of 
Hawthornden ; and which Barbara had 
been the wife of William Abernethy- 
Drummond, M.D. uncle to the bride- 
groom, but died childless in 1789. By 
this lady Sir John had an only surviving 
child, Margaret-Anne, to whose husband, 
Francis Walker Drummond, Esq. (eldest 
son of James Walker, of Daley, eo. Mid- 
lothian, esq.) the remainder of the Baro- 
netcy, dated Feb. 27, 1828, was con- 
ferred. This gentleman, now Sir Fraucis, 
has a numerous family. 





Srernen Luke, M.D. 

March 29. \n Cavendish-square, aged 
66, Stephen Luke, M.D. 

Dr. Luke, a native of Penzance, in 
Cornwall, served an apprenticeship, as 
surgeon and apothecary, to Mr. Moyle, of 
Marazion. He then went to London, 
where he practised as a surgeon; and to 
Paris, where he attended the Hotel de 
Dieu. Returning to Cornwall, he en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. Zachary 
Johns, surgeon and apothecary, of Hel- 
ston; and afterwards with Mr. Head, 
surgeon and apothecary, of the same 
town. After several years, he took the 
degree of M.D. married Miss Vyvyan, 
aunt of the present Sir Richard Rawlin- 
son Vyvyan, of Trelowarren, Bart. and 
M.P. for Cornwall. He then settled at 
Falmouth, where he practised for some 
years with high repute; but the fatigues of 
country practice, extending over a large 
district, being too severe for his health, 
he removed to Exeter, where he con- 
tinued fora short time. Abilities like 
his could not long be hidden ina re- 
mote part of the kingdom, They be- 
came known to so many who had bene- 
fited by them, that he received numerous 
and pressing invitations to settle in the 
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metropolis, as the only scene on which 
eminent talents cou!d find a fair field, 
and be duly appreciated. Nor were the 
expectations of himself and friends dis- 
appointed by this step. He obtained 
almost immediately an extensive and re- 
spectable course of practice, and was at 
length distinguished by being appointed 
one of his Majesty’s Physicians in Ordi- 
nary. Dr. Luke was remarkable for bis 
prompt and acute perception of the seat 
and cause of disease, and, with a conse- 
quent self-reliance on bis own skill, his 
practice was bold, decisive, and gene- 
rally successful. Nor was he more re- 
commended to his patients by extraor- 
dinary ability in his profession, than by 
his gentlemanly manners, and the ten- 
derness with which he treated them. 
His liberal and friendly disposition will 
long be remembered, and his memory 
cherished, by an extended circle of 
friends and acquaintance. Mrs. Luke 
and several children survive to lament 
one of the best of husbands and fathers. 





Rear-ApM. RaGGetr. 


May... At Southernhay, Exeter, aged 
71, Rear-Admiral Richard Raggett. 

This officer was made a Lieutenant 
Dec. 15, 17783 and obtained the rank 
of Commander about 1793. From that 
period he commanded the Pluto and 
Dart sloops of war, on the Newfound- 
land and North Sea stations, until posted, 
April 21, 1759. The latter vessel formed 
part of Sir Home Popham’s squadron at 
Ostend, in May 1798. At the close of 
the war in 1801, we find him serving as 
Flag-Captain to Vice-Adm. Sir Henry 
Harvey, in the Royal Sovereign, a first 
rate. 

Early in 1805 Capt. Raggett was ap- 
pointed to the Leopard 50, bearing the 
flag of Adm. Billy Douglas, on the Downs 
station. In 1807 he commanded the 
Africaine frigate, aud conveyed Lt.-Gen. 
Lord Catheart from England to Swedish 
Pomerania, at that period invaded by a 
French army. On the arrival of Admiral 
Gambier in the Sound, with a fleet des- 
tined to attack Copenhagen, he pro- 
ceeded with the same nobleman to join 
the expedition ; and, after the surrender 
of the Danish navy, had the charge of 
fitting out one of the captured frigates, 
which was conductly safely to the river 
Medway, by part of the Africaine’s crew. 
Towards the close of the same year, be 
accompanied a small armament under 
Sir Samuel Hood, sent to obtain posses- 








sion of Madeira; the garrison of which 
Island surrendered without resistance on 
the 26th December. He subsequently 
commanded the Defiance, Conqueror, 
Spencer, and Albion, third rates. The 
latter ship was put out of commission, 
May 31, 1822. 


Rev. Wittiam Crowsg, B.C.L. 


Feb. 9. In Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
aged 83, the Rev. William Crowe, B.C.L. 
Public Orator of the University of Ox- 
ford, and Rector of Alton Barnes, in 
Wiltshire. 

Mr. Crowe was a native of Winches- 
ter: his parents were persons in a hum- 
ble rank of society ; and at an early age 
he became one of the choristers in the 
College Chapel. In that situation his 
promising talents attracted notice, and, 
agreeably to a practice now, we regret 
to say, disused, be was selected from the 
choristers, and placed on the foundation 
of the school. Having made consider- 
able proficiency in classical studies, he 
was, at the usual period, removed to a Fel- 
lowship at New college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B.C.L. in 1773; and 
was appointed to a Tutorship. He filled 
that situation for many years with ability 
and success; bis manner, as little marked 
by the repulsive distance, as his instruc- 
tion was by the pedantry, of other lec- 
turers, soun acquired for him the attach- 
ment and affection of his pupils. 

In 17281 he published a Sermon, 
preached before the University, on Ex- 
odus, xii. 24; and in 1782 he was pre- 
sented by his College to the Rectory of 
Alton Barnes. In 1784 he was elected 
Public Orator, on the resignation of the 
Rev. James Bandinel, D,.D. On the 
many occasions when bis talents were 
called forth in this situation, his ora- 
tions, pregnant with classical spirit, gave 
the fullest evidence of his attainments 
as a scholar, nor did they degenerate 
into that tautology which the recurrence 
of similar topics is calculated to produce, 

In 1786 Mr. Crowe at once esta- 
blished himself in general estimation as 
a poet, by the production of Lewesdon 
Hill, which, amid the great dearth at 
that period of poetry at once good and 
new, met with the most distinguished 
success (see our vol. Lvitl. p. 151). Asa 
piece of local descriptive poetry, it must 
be ranked among the happiest efforts of 
the kind. The objects are well selected, 
and the various incidents connected 
with them introduced without disturb- 
ing the order and harmony of the scene. 
The style is clear, nervous, and forcible; 
and in the employment of blank verse 
Mr. Crowe was eminently successful. 
We cannot forbear quoting a few of the 
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concluding lines, in which he has com- 
pletely caught the spirit and rhythm of 
our elder dramatists : 
—— Now I descend 
To join the worldly crowd; perchance to 
talk, [thoughts 
To think, to act as they: then all these 
That lift the expanding heart above this 
spot [away, 
To heavenly musing, these shail pass 
(E’en as this goodly prospect from my 
view,) 
Hidden by near and earthy-rooted cares. 
So passes buman Jife—our better mind, 
Is, as a Sunday’s garment, then put on 
When we have naught to do; but at our 
work [enough. 
We wear a worse for thrift. Of this 
To-morrow for severer thought; but now 
To breakfast, and keep festival to-day. 


Lewesdon Hill arrived at a third edi- 
tion in 12804, 

In 1788 Mr. Crowe published the 
Creweian oration he had that year deli- 
vered, its topic being the centenary of 
the Revolution (see our vol. Lx. p. 150); 
and in 1800 another, of which the sub- 
ject is poetry (see vol. LXxX. p. 55). In 
the notes to the latter he has inserted a 
beautiful translation of the well-known 
passage in Lucretius, lib. i. ver. 67, &e. 

In conjunction with Thomas Calde- 
cott, Esq. of the Inner-Temple, his 
friend and contemporary at New college, 
Mr. Crowe.projected an edition of Shak- 
speare. They published Hamlet and 
As you like it, in octavo, 1819, as a spe- 
cimen of their labours ; and the surviv- 
ing editor may yet produce the whole. 

Mr. Crowe devoted a considerable por- 
tion of his leisure to the study of archi- 
tecture, and occasionally read lectures 
on that subject in the University. His 
last publications were, a collection of 
his Poems, and a Treatise on English 
Versifieation, both which appeared in 
1827. In the dedication of the latter to 
Mr. Caldecott, he acknowledges the ma- 
terial assistance derived from him in the 
completion of the work. 

In the enjoyment of a green old age, 
Mr. Crowe continued until a very late 
period to deliver the Creweian Oration, 
alternately with the Professor of Poetry, 
at the Commemoration Festivals; and 
his remarkable appearance in the ros- 
trum, united to the powerful enuncia- 
tion of his periods, imparted a striking 
interest to the performance. The occa- 
Sional singularity of his costume was 
but a token of the peculiarities which, in 
some degrée, marked his whole manner. 
His contempt of personal indulgences 
was exhibited in his continuance, down 
to a late period, to pursue his journeys 
from Alton to Oxford on foot; and it is 
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not long siace members of the Univer- 
sity, in the course of a summer even- 
ing’s walk, have encountered that per- 
sonage, hastening forward with almust 
youthful vigour, with his coat thrown off 
across his stick, whom they were shortly 
after to hear resounding the praises of 
academical worthies and benefactors, in 
all the richness of his copious and clas- 
sical declamation. For the last two 
years Mr. Crowe had been recommended 
to reside in Bath during the winter 
months, and he died in that city after a 
short illness. 





Rev. CHArLes EstTr. 


Lately. Aged 76, the Rev. Charles 
Este, formerly one of the Reading Chap- 
lains at the Chapel Royal, Whiteball. 

This Gentleman was early in life con- 
nected with the Newspaper press; and, 
from having experienced a severe ironi- 
cal attack in a rival journal, published, 
as long ago as in 1787, an autobiogra- 
phy, undee the title of ‘* My Own Life, 
by C. Este, Clerk.” It is an octavo 
pamphlet, of thirty-six pages. 

It appears from it that, after having 
passed four years at the school of Mr. 
Allen, in Chelsea, he was at the age of 
seven removed to Westminster school, 
‘*ihat he might tread in the steps” of 
an uncle, who died Bishop of Water- 
ford *. He proceeded through the school 
from the second form to the sixth; but, 
when arrived at the usual age for pro- 
ceeding to Oxford, his family were un- 
able, from pecuniary reasons, to accom- 
plish that plan. ‘* Thus,” he says, “ I 
became involved in circumstances of all 
others the most formidable. I bad all 
at once nothing to do: of course was in 
danger of becoming nothing worth. I 
read French, indeed, with Restive, a 
well-qualified Sicilian, who was patron- 
ized by Mr. Wilbraham Bootle; and 1 
wrote with Chinnery, who, as a writing- 
master, wanted no patronage but his 
own powers.” —*' ] panted for unreason- 
able liberty. The stage was the only 
avenue by which it seemed accessible to 
aboy. Just then let louse from school, 
among other feverish fancies, I bad a 
wild idea that I could act. 1 resolved 
to try. Not many days after—I droop 
in sayingit—I did try.”—‘ The only 
event in this shocking period which I 
can bear with any patience, was my 
knowledge of Foote. I got introduced 
to him; and what I got I never lost by 
childish pertness or inanity. He let me 


* Charles Este, Archdeacon of Ar- 
dagh, consecrated Bishop of Ossory 1735, 
translated to Waterford 1740, aud died 
Dec, 2, 1745. 
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frequent him: in the course of a month 
or two I had eighty or ninety hours 
of his conversation. The delights of it 
almost bewildered me; it was intellec- 
tual rapture. He gave me, besides, 
many a kind admonition ; I never heard 
from him one flagitious sentiment, and 
but one idle word. Some months be- 
fore I was eighteen this silly experiment 
ended. 1 came to myself, and returned 
to my father.’’ 

“In 1770 I applied to medicine, or 
rather surgery ; and from thence onward 
1 attended lectures and the hospital.” 
—‘* Having formed, in series, specimens 
of the materia medica, I pleased myself 
with new arrangements. It occurred to 
me that lectures might be composed 
with some credit. 1 prepared accord- 
ingly, and in the spring of 1777 my ma- 
terials were so advanced that | publisbed 
my intentions of reading lectures the 
following autumn. 

“Not long after this, a disappoint- 
ment as to establishment inclined me to 
abandon this pursuit. An octavo edi- 
tion of Latin Notes on the Greek Testa- 
ment fell in my way; the Reasonable- 
ness of Mr. Locke determined me. The 
impression from the 35th verse of St. 
Juhn’s 11th chapter quite overpowered 
me. I resolved to read for divinity, and 
with no loss of time; I paid my bair- 
dresser to attend me at four in the morn- 
ing; and from that hour my books were 
before me till nine or ten at night, Eight 
months were so occupied.” 

At the close of 1777 Mr. Este was or- 
dained by Dr. Beadon, Bishop of Lon- 
don; and (writing in 1787) be adds, 
“from that time to this 1 have lived un- 
blamed at least, ] wish | could add un- 
blameable, through the trying labours 
of a most populous parish in London, 
and as one of the King’s Reading Chap- 
lains at Whitehall. During the first five 
or six years of the same tine, as long as 
my health would let me, the pulpit at 
Percy Chapel in the afternoon had no 
better care than mine. It hurts me to 
this moment, how I could dare succeed 
such a man as Dr. Maty. The employ- 
ments | have were given me by those 
whose favour is fame; the Bishop of 
London and the Archdeacon of Colches- 
ter. The latter has honoured me with 
the confidence of nine years, 1am not 
uneasy at my use of it.” 

At the close of his pampblet, Mr. Este 
expresses no great attachment to his 
avocation of a newspaper writer; and in 
1790 he advertised for sale his share of 
the World, which occasioned a long con- 
troversy in that paper and the Gazet- 
teer with the other proprictor, Major 
Topham, 
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In 1795 were published, in an uctavo 
volume, Mr. Este’s observations during 
* A Journey, in the Year 1793, through 
Flanders, Brabant, and Germany, to 
Switzerland.” It is a collection uf very 
miscellaneous notes, which (as he had 
the honesty to confess) he sold to his 
bookseller before he started ! ‘* He pours 
on the reader,” observes the Monthly 
Review, ‘Con every occasion, whether 
important or trifling, a torrent of re- 
marks, which do not appear to have 
been very carefully digested, nor brought 
forward from the general mass of thought 
with mueb discrimination ; but they are 
the natural ebullitions of an enlightened 
mind, and a heart warmed with the sen- 
timents of liberty and philanthropy.” 

Mr. Este appeats to have married 
young, since it was for the sake of the 
medical education of his son, who until 
the Revolution had been studying at 
Paris, that he made this journey to the 
University of Pavia. It appears that he 
intended to give his lucubrations on 
Italy in a second volume, which, how- 
ever, never appeared.—There was a por- 
trait of Mr. Este, by Sir W. Beechy, at 
the last Exhibition at Somerset House. 





WILLIAM STEVENSON, Esq. 

April 22. Aged 57, William Steven- 
son, Esq. Keeper of the Records in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Stevenson was the author of the 
* Agricultural Survey of Surrey,”’ pub- 
lished in 8vo. 1807. Few men were 
more calculated fur works of that de- 
scription than himself. Early in life he 
had devoted considerable attention to 
agricultural pursuits, although with no 
better success than to fix the theory in- 
delibly on his mind. In 1924 Mr. Ste- 
venson published an * Historical Sketch 
of the Progress of Discovery, Naviga- 
tion, and Commerce,” containing, be- 
sides much curious and interesting in- 
formation in the body of the volume, a 
Catalogue Raisonné of the best books 
of travels and voyages, omitting those 
which the ingenivus and learned com- 
piler of the Catalogue had proved from 
his researches to be inaccurate, or con- 
sidered to be frivolous. In his literary, 
as well as in his private dealings, Mr. 
Stevenson was so rigidly conscientious, 
that he gave considerable offence in the 
arrangement of this list to an eminent 
literary character and intimate friend of 
his own, by omitting the mention of a 
book of travels which that gentleman 
had written, and which Mr. Stevenson 
deemed unworthy of insertion. 

The article on Chivalry in Dr. Brew- 
ster’s Encyclopaedia was written by Mr. 
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Stevenson ; and it was during the last 
few months of his life that the results of 
his industry and research became more 
extensively beneficial to the public, from 
his contributions to the treatises pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge. The Life of Caxton, 
written by him, is an elaborate account 
of the labours of that great promoter of 
knowledge; and, until the commence- 
ment of a severe indiposition, be was 
occupied in preparing for the same pub- 
lication a series of treatises intended for 
the agricultural classes, projected by Mr. 
Brougham. ‘hese essays, which will 
shortly be published, were a source of 
the most interesting occupation to Mr. 
Stevenson, until repeated attacks of ill- 
ness obliged him to relinquish all men- 
tal exertion. 


A. F. C. Kottman, Esq. 


May .. Aged 73, Augustus Frederick 
Charles Kollman, Esq. for forty-six years 
Organist to his Majesty’s German Cha- 
pel, St. James’s Palace. 

This gentleman was a native of Engel- 
bostel, a village near Hanover, where 
his father was organist and schoolmas- ° 
ter. Though the son was intended for 
a similar station in life, he benefited by 
the opportunity of learning Latin with 
the son of the pastor of his village ; and 
from the age of fourteen he frequented, 
during two years, the gymnasium at 
Hanover, in the second class. The suc- 
ceeding five years he passed partly with 
his parents and partly at Hanover, where 
he learnt music of J. C. Boettner, an able 
organist in J. S. Beach’s style. 

In 1779 he was admitted into the aca- 
demy for intended schoolmasters, in Han- 
over; and here he learnt that methodi- 
cal and systematical manner of teaching 
which was very advantageous to him, 
both in instruction and in writing his 
musical treatises. He, at the same time, 
constantly heard or assisted Buettner on 
the organ of the principal church; and 
also entirely officiated for him during 
six weeks that he was ill. At the end of 
1781 he went to Lune, a Protestant es- 
tablishment for nuble ladies, still called a 
convent, near Luneburg, where he had 
been appointed organist and schoolmas- 
ter, and met with much approbation. But 
his late Majesty commanding that a per- 
son should be sent by the Hanoverian go- 
vernment to fill the place of organist 
and schoolmaster at the royal German 
chapel, St. James’s, Kollman was fixed 
on, and, in consequence of his new ap- 
pointment, arrived in London in the au- 
tuimn of 1782. 

Here, though the school took him up 
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part of four days every week, it left him 
sufficient time for attending to musical 
pursuits, as his publications evince. Since 
the demise of her late Majesty, Queen 
Charlotte, the school has been altogether 
discontinued. With respect to music, 
though Kollman has in this country ap- 
plied himself principally to its theoreti- 
cal department, he has still found some 
time for practical composition. His 
works divide themselves into three 
classes ; namely, first, theoretical works 
and other musical writings; secondly, 
theoretico-practical work, being compo- 
sitions with theoretical explanations; 
and thirdly, practical works only. A 
distinct analysis of the contents of the 
first class of his works is given by him- 
self in the ** Quarterly Musical Regis- 
ter,” Nos. I. and HI. The following is a 
list of the books: 1. ** An Essay on Mu- 
sical Harmony,” fol. London, 1796. 2. 
** A New Theory of Musical Harmony,” 
fol. 1806; and a second improved edition 
of it in 1812. 3. ‘ An Essay on Practi- 
cal Composition,” fol. 1799; and a se- 
cond improved edition of it in 1812. 4. 
* A second Practical Guide to thorough 
Bass, fol. 1807 ; this supersedes the first 
guide, and is not a second part of it. 5. 
‘¢ The Quarterly Musical Register,” Nos, 
1. Il. 8vo. 1812. 6, ** Bemerkungen ; 
Remarks on what Mr. J. B. Logier calls 
his new system of Musical Education,” 
in the Musicalische Zeitung of Leipsic, 
in 1821; and a sequel to the same, in 
the intelligentz blatt to the said Zeis- 
tung, No, Ill. March, 1822. The se- 
cond class, or theoretico-practical works, 
are: 1, “Twelve analysed Figures for 
two Performers, with double counter- 
points in all intervals, and introductory 
explanations, Op. 10. second edition, 
1823. 2, “The Melody of the Hun- 
dredth Psalm, with examples and direc- 
tions for a hundred different Harmonies, 
in four parts,” Op. 9.1809, 3. * An In- 
troduction to extemporary Modulation,” 
Op. 11, 1820. 4.‘ The First Beginning 
on the Piano-Forte, according to an im- 
proved method of teaching beginners,” 
Op. 5, 1796. 5. “An Analysed Sym- 
phony for the Piano-Forte, Violin, and 
Bass,” Op. 8, 1789. 6. ** A Rondo on 
the chord of the diminished seventh,” 
one sheet, 1810. Of the third class, the 
principal work, is, ‘* Concerto for the 
Piano-Forte and an, Orchestra, with the 
Cadences, as performed in public by 
Master Kollman,” Op. 8, 1804. 





Mr. W. V. Barre. 
Lately. At Dublin, by suicide, aged 
nearly 60, Mr. William Vincent Barré. 
The history of this singular individual, 
who once held an official situation in the 
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republican government of France, affords 
a striking illustration of the strange mix- 
ture of good and bad fortune in the vi- 
cissitudes of human life. Mr. Barré was 
the youngest son of a gentleman of 
great respectability in the south of 
France; and, his family being Hugo- 
nots, at the age of 14 young Barré was 
sent to Russia, where he entered the 
Russian navy asa midshipman. He was 
engaged in active service, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself for his coolness and 
bravery, two qualities which he pos- 
sessed in a very eminent degree, and at- 
tained the rank of Second Lieutenant. 
While in this post, and at a very early 
age, during a severe engagement with 
the Turks, his Captain fell by a cannon- 
ball. Barré instantly sent below to the 
First Lieutenant, to apprize him of the 
circumstance ; when the messenger re- 
turned, and stated that the First Lieu- 
tenant bad just been killed. The com- 
mand of the ship was thus necessarily 
thrown upon himself, and he discharged 
the arduous duty in so gallant a manner, 
that after the engagement he was al- 
lowed to retain the command of the ves- 
sel. 

The revolution having effected an es- 
sential change in his native country, and 
the sectarian barriers hitherto opposed 
to the advancement of Protestants being 
removed from the new order of things, 
the love of ‘*la belle France” operated 
on the young mind of the Frenchman, 
and giving up in an ill-fated hour the 
brillant prospects that were opening be- 
fore him in Russia, he sacrificed fortune 
to enthusiasm, and returned to his na- 
tive country. He was immediately ap- 
pointed to the rank of captain under Na- 
poleon, in the campaign injItaly, where, 
to use Barré’s own words, scarcely a sin- 
gle day elapsed without being engaged. 
Nevertheless, neither while in Russia 
nor during the sanguinary scenes in 
which he was subsequently engaged, did 
he ever receive a wound of the most tri- 
vial description. Having become known 
to the Government for his talent as a 
linguist, being versed in all the Euro- 
pean languages, as well as those of the 
East, he was apppointed interpreter to 
government at a salary of 12,000 francs 
per annum. 

He had not held this post long, when, 
disgusted with the unbounded ambition 
of Napoleon, he had the temerity to 
write a song, in which he indulged in 
some bitter sarcasms on the legitimacy 
of the First Consul. This satire brought 
down upon him the resentment of the 
Corsican, and an order was issued fur 
his arrest. Having received intimation 
of what was going forward, he antici- 
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pated the visit of the gens-d’armes, and 
succeeded in secreting himself until the 
night. Orders were given to prevent his 
passing any of the barriers, and every 
precaution which the offended pride of 
aman jealous of his new honours could 
devise, were resorted to; but Barré, 
aware of the utter impossibility of get- 
ting away from Paris by land, stole down 
to the river about 10 at might ; and loos- 
ing one of the fishermen’s boats, got in 
and dropped down the Seine in silence. 
By these means he made his way to 
Havre-de-Grace, where he found an 
American vessel just getting under way. 
In this he embarked, and was landed in 
London, having previously written to the 
Commissary of Police at Paris, advising 
him the next time he wanted tu prevent 
the escape of a man who had become ob- 
noxious to the puwers that be, to keep 
an eye upon the fish-boats of the Seine. 
When he came to London he soon be- 
came known, and employed in teaching. 
Shortly after his arrival, he published a 
work in two volumes, entitled “The 
History of the First Consulate.” He 
was also employed to translate Sir Sid- 
ney Smith’s pamphlet on the expedition 
to Egypt, into French, for the purpose 
of being circulated on the Continent, 
and for which he received a very hand- 
some consideration from our Govern- 
ment. He afterwards practised as a 
teacher at Bath, and at one period was, 
as he stated himself, in the receipt of 
1,800/. per annum by his tuitions, Yet 
such was his liberality, that he was never 
able to make a provision for the latter 
part of hislife. His talents were of the 
first order: he spoke every European 
language with the fluency of a native, 
and scarcely any Englishman, while con- 
versing with him, would suppose he was 
a foreigner. He was remarkable for his 
temperance, having never recollected 
tasting either distilled or fermented li- 
quors of any kind. He possessed all the 
elasticity of spirits characteristic of his 
countrymen: butin his gayest moments 
defended suicide, and has been frequently 
heard to declare, that when tired of ex- 
istence, or attacked with any disease 
which he expected would prove mortal, 


he would drown himself; indeed, for this: 


manner of terminating life he always ex- 
pressed a decided preference. He was 
always near sighted, and wore glasses 
from a very early age. One of the causes 
of his indigent circumstances may be 
found in the very unsettled habits which 
marked him, never remaining for any 
length of time in the same place. He 
was married recently ; and it would have 
been fortunate for him if he had mar- 
ried earlier, as it would have tended to 
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make him more settled. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to the periodicals, buth 
in French and English composition, 

He had two brothers, one of whom was 
a captain in the French navy, and dis- 
tinguished himself in an engagement 
with one of our vessels, in which he was 
taken prisoner ; the other was proprie- 
tor of one of the minor theatres at Paris, 
and possessed of considerable wealth. 





Dra. Woxtaston, F.R.S. 

Dec. 22. Aged 62, William-Hyde Wol- 
laston, M.D. Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, and of the Royal Society. 

The family of Wollaston, originally 
from Staffurdshire*, has now for several 
generations been eminent in the circles 
of science. Dr. Wollaston’s great-grand- 
father, the Rev. William Wollaston, was 
the author of a very popular work, en- 
titled, “The Religion of Nature deline- 
ated.” His son, Francis Wollaston, Esq. 
F.R.S. had three sons, all likewise Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society: the Rev. Fran- 
cis Wollaston, Rector of Chiselhurst and 
St. Vedast, Foster-lane, and Precentor 
of St. David’s, who died in 18157; 
Charlton Wollaston, M.D. who died in 
1764; and the Rev. George Wollaston, 
D.D. Rector of St. Mary Aldermary. 
His eldest daughter was the wife of the 
very celebrated William Heberden, M.D. 
F.R.S. and mother to the present physi- 
cian of that name. 

Dr. Hyde Wollaston was the second 
son (and one of seventeen children) of 
the first of the three brothers, by Miss 
Althea Hyde, of Charterhouse-square ; 
and was born Aug. 6, 1766. He received 
his academical education at Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
M. B. 1787, M.D. 1793. He first settled 
at Bury; but, after only a short resi- 
dence, found reason to remove to Lon- 
pon. Soon after his arrival in the me- 
tropolis, he was a candidate for the post 
of Physician to St. George’s Hospital ; 
but, having been successfully opposed 
by Dr. Pemberton, from that time was 
considerably estranged from his profes- 
sional pursuits, and devoted his time al- 
most entirely to experimental chemistry. 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1793; and was elected Second 
Secretary Nov. 30, 1806. His commu- 
nications to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions commenced in 1797, and amount 
to the following numerous list : 

In 1797, ‘*On the Gout, and Urinary 





* See an ample pedigree, comprising 
the several branches, in Nichols’s His- 
tory of Leicestershire, vol. tv. p. 541. 

t+ See some memoirs_of him in our 
vol, LXxXvi. i, 275, 
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Concretions;” in 1800, “*On Double 
Images caused by Atmosperical Refrac- 
tion;” in 1801, ‘* Experiments on the 
Chemical Production and Agency of 
Electricity ;” in 1802, “A Method of 
examining Refractive and Dispersive 
Powers by Prismatic Reflection ;” and 
a paper, ** On the Oblique Refraction of 
Iceland Crystal ;” in 1803 the Bakerian 
Lecture, consisting of ** Observations on 
the quantity of Horizontal Refraction ; 
with a method of measuring the Dip at 
Sea ;” in 1804, a paper “On a new Me- 
tal found in crude Plate ;” in 1805 an- 
other, “On the discovery of Palladium, 
with observations on other substances 
found witb Platina;” in 1806 the Bake- 
rian Lecture, ‘*On the force of Percus- 
sion;” in 1807, an * Essay on Fairy- 
rings;” in 1808, three ‘On Platina and 
Native Palladium from Brazil,” * On 
the identity of Columbium and Tanta- 
lum,” and a “ Decription of a Reflective 
Goniometer;”” in 1810 the Croonian 
Lecture, “On Muscular Action, Sea- 
sickness, and the salutary effects of ex- 
ercise on gestation ;”’ and an essay “On 
Cystic Oxide, a new species of Urinary 
Calculus ;” in 1811, ‘¢ On the non-exist- 
ence of sugar in the blood of persons Ja- 
bouring under Diabetes Mellitus ;”" in 
1812, two papers ‘On the primitive 
crystals of Carbonate of Lime, Bitter 
Spar, and Iron Spar;”’ and ‘On a Peri- 
scopic Camera Obscura and Microscope ;” 
in 1813, the Bakerian Lecture, * On the 
elementary particles of certain Crystals ;”” 
the explanation of ‘* A Method of draw- 
ing extremely fine Wires ;” and ‘‘A De- 
scription of a Single-lens Microscope ;”” 
in 1320, articles ‘On the methods of 
cutting rock erystal for Micrometers ;” 
and “ On sounds inaudible by certain 
ears.’—Dr. Wollaston communicated in 
1815 to Thomson’s Annals of Philoso- 
phy, a “Description of an Elementary 
Galvanic Battery ;” and to the Philoso- 
phical Magazine, in 1816, ‘* Observa- 
tions and Experiments on the Mass of 
Native Iron found in Brazil.” Within 
the last session only, in the midst of 
which his decease occurred, five Essays 
by Dr. Wollaston have been read before 
the Royal Society. The first was the Ba- 
kerian lecture, ** On a method of ren- 
dering Platina malleable;” for which, 
on their last Anniversary, Nov.30, 1828, 
the Royal Society awarded to the inven- 
tor one of the Royal Medals; and the 
honourable eulogy delivered by the Pre- 
sident on the occasion was printed in 
our Number for Jast December, p. 650. 
The subjects of the remainder were, On 
a microscopic double ; On a differential 
Barometer; On a method of comparing 
the Light of the Sun with that of the 
Fixed Stars ; and, On the Water of the 
Mediterranean. 
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Thomson, in his “ History of the 
Royal Society,’’ when speaking of mo- 
dern British Chemistry, says that *‘ three 
distinct schools (if we may use the ex- 
pression) have been established by three 
gentlemen,”—Dr. Wollaston, Mr. (the 
late Sir Humphry) Davy, and Mr. Dal- 
ton. ‘Dr. Wollaston,” he adds, ‘ pos- 
sesses an uncommon neatness of hand, 
and has invented a very ingenious me- 
thod of determining the properties and 
constituents of very minute quantities 
of matter, This is attended with seve- 
ral great advantages; it requires but 
very little apparatus, and therefore the 
experiments may be performed in almost 
any situation; it saves a great deal of 
time and a great deal of expense; while 
the numerous discoveries of Dr. Wollas- 
ton demonstrate the precision of which 
his method is susceptible.’—It may be 
added that the laboratory of Dr. Wollas- 
ton, small as it was, proved more profit- 
able to his purse than has usually been 
the case with experimental philosophers, 
His discovery of the malleability of pla- 
tinum, it has been asserted, alone pro- 
duced about 30,000. Among the deli- 
cate instruments, which he was accus- 
tomed tu make in a remarkably neat 
manner, was a sliding rule of chemical 
equivalents, which is exceedingly useful 
to the practical chemist. He also con- 
structed a galvanic battery of such small 
dimensions, that it was contained in a 
thimble. By inserting platina wire in 
silver, and when at a great heat drawing 
out both together, and afterwards sepa- 
rating them by dissolving away the sil- 
ver with nitrous acid, he produced some 
wire of platina of so diminutive a diame- 
ter, as to be very much finer than any 
hair, and almost imperceptible to the 
naked eye. 

Of the Geological Society Dr. Wollas- 
ton became a member in 1812; he was 
frequently elected on the Council, and 
was for some time one of the Vice-Presi- 
dets. He made no contributions to the 
publications of that learned body ; but 
he was well acquainted with the scope 
of their inquiries, and always attended 
to the geological phenomena of the 
countries which he visited in his excur- 
sions. At the annual meeting of the 
Society, Feb. 20, 1829, Dr. Fitton, the 
President, remarked that ‘though Dr. 
Wollaston did not publish any thing on 
the more immediate subjects of our pur- 
suit, his success in the cultivation of 
other branches of knowledge has con- 
duced, in no small degree, to the recent 
advancement of Geology. The discovery 
of two new metals was but a part of his 
contributions to chemical science: and 
his application of chemistry to the exa- 
mination of very minute quantities, by 
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means of the simplest apparatus, di- 
vested chemical inquiry of much of its 
practical difficulty, and greatly promoted 
mineralogy. His Camera Lucida is an 
acquisition of peculiar value to the geo- 
logist, as it enables those who are un- 
skilled in drawing to preserve the re- 
membrance of what they see, and gives 
a fidelity to sketches hardly attainable 
by:other means. The adaptation of mea- 
surement by reflection to the purposes 
of crystallography, by the invention of 
his goniometer, introduced into that de- 
partment of science a certainty and pre- 
cision, which the most skilful observers 
were before unable to attain; and his 
paper on the distinctions of the carbo- 
nates of lime, magnesia, and iron, affords 
one of the most remarkable instances 
that can be mentioned, of the advantage 
arising from the union of crystallogra- 
phy with chemical research. He was in 
fact a mineralogist of the first order,— 
if the power of investigating accurately 
the characters and composition of mine- 
rals be considered as the standard of 
skill. 

* Possessing such variety of know- 
‘ledge, with the most inventive quick- 
ness and sagacity in its application to 
new purposes, Dr. Wollaston was at all 
times accessible to those whom he be- 
lieved to be sincerely occupied in useful 
inquiry : he seemed indeed himself to 
delight in such communications ; and 
his singular dexterity and neatness in 
experiment rendered comparatively easy 
to him the multiplied investigations 
arising from them, which to others might 
have been oppressive or impracticable. 
His penetration and correct judgment, 
upon subjects apparently the most re- 
mote from his own immediate pursuits, 
made him, during many of the latter 
years of his life, the universal arbiter on 
questions of scientific difficulty; and the 
instruction thus derived from communi- 
cation with a man of his attainments 
has had an effect on the progress of 
knowledge in this country, and on the 
conduct of various public undertakings, 
the value of which it would be difficult 
to estimate, and the loss of which it is 
at present, and long will be, quite im- 
possible to supply. ° 

*‘ These, gentlemen, are some of the 
grounds upon which the memory of Dr. 
Wollaston claims our gratitude and 
veneration, as cultivators of natural 
science: but to’ those who have known 
him in private life he has left, what is 
still more precious, the example of his 
personal character. It would be difficult 
to name a man who so well combined 
the qualities of an English gentleman 
and a philosopher; or whose life better 
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deserves the eulogium given by the first 
of our orators to one of our most distin- 
guished public characters; for it was 
marked by a constant wish and endea- 
vour to be ‘ useful to mankind*’.”’ 

A short time before his death, Dr, 
Wollaston presented to the Royal So- 
ciety funded stock to the amount of 
1,0002. the interest of which is to be an- 
nually employed towards the encourage- 
ment of experiments. 

His remains were interred at Chisel- 
burst, in Kent. The funeral was, ac- 
cording to his particular request, exceed- 
ingly private, as he had desired that it 


‘should be attended only by the descend- 


ants of his grandfather. 

Dr. Wollaston was never married. 
There is a large engraved portrait of 
him, executed in mezzotint by W. Ward, 
from a picture by J. Jackson, R.A. which 
was introduced into the late Exhibition 
at Sumeret House, and which has also 
been recently copied in the Second Num- 
ber of ‘‘ The: National Portrait Gallery 
of the Nineteenth Century.”’ 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Bath, the Rev. George Best, Archdea- 
con of New Brunswick. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1822, M.A. 182., 
and was appointed to his Archdeaconry in 
1825. 

At Wallingford, Berks, the Rev. John 
Bradford, Rector of that parish, to which 
he was presented by the Lord Chancellor in 
1822. 

At Clifton, the Rev. John Henry Breyn- 
ton, eldest son of John Breynton, Esq. of 
Haunch Hall, co. Stafford. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. B. A. 1818. 

At Oundle Vicarage, Northamptonshire, 
the Rev. Philip William Buckham, B. A. of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Aged 64, the Rev. George Burges, Rec- 
tor of Atherington, Devon. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Camb. B. A. 1787; and was 
presented to Atherington in 1799 by Fran- 
cis Bassett, Esq. His son, the Rev. George 
Burges, is Vicar of Moulton, Norfolk. 

At Henley, Oxfordshire, the Rev. Vil- 
liam Bussell, B.A. of Pembroke college, Oxf. 
eldest son of the Rev. John Garrett Bussell, 
of Henley. 

On board his Majesty’s ship Java, in 
Madras roads, the Rev. John Evans, Chap- 
lain to that ship. 

Aged 77, the Rev. George Finch, Rector 
of Ullingswick, Herefordshire. He was of 
Brazenose coll. Oxf. M.A. 1776, and was 
presented to his living in 1809 by Dr. But- 
ler, then Bishop of Hereford. 

At Uttoxeter, Staff. the Rev. Henry Bond 





* Fox’s Speech on the death of the 
Duke of Bedford, 1802. 
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Fowler, Vicar of that parish, and of Elm- 
stone Hardwick, and Perpetual Curate of 
Tredington, Glouc. He was of Trin. coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1777, M.A. 1780; was pre- 
sented to Tredington in 1802 by the Bishop 
of Gloucester, to Uttoxeter in 1815 by the 
Dean aud Canons of Windsor, and to Elm- 
stone in 1816 by the Lord Cisaucellor. 

At Caius college, Cambridge, aged 34, 
the Rev. Clemens Rol-ert Francis, one of the 
Senior Fellows and Tutors of that Society. 
He proceeded B.A. 1817, being 8th Wran- 
gler on the tripos, M.A. 1820. 

The Rev. William Garnett, Rector of 
Tilston, Cheshire, and a Magistrate for that 
county. He was of Queen’s coll. Camb. 
M.A. by accumulation 1797 ; and was pre- 
sented to Tilston in 1798 by T. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, Esq. 

At Longbridge Deverell, Wilts, the Rev. 
Henry Goddard, D. D. Vicar of that parish, 
and Maiden Bradley, and Rector of Castle 
Eaton. To the last he was presented in 
1797 by the Rev. T. Shepherd and others, 
to the second in the same year by Christ 
Church, Oxford, and to Longbridge Deverell 
in 1805 by the Marquess of Bath. 

At Ranelagh, co. Dublin, the Rev. Edw. 
Hackett, LL. B. Rector of Geal, in the dio- 
cese of Cashel. 

At Chapel Ash, near Wolverhampton, 
aged 77, the Rev. Alexander Bunn Haden, 
Vicar of Wednesbury, Lecturer of St. Paul’s, 
Wolverhampton, Rector of Saddington, 
Leic. and Minister of Wore, a magistrate 
for Staffordshire and Shropshire. He was 
presented to Wednesbury in 1782 by Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, to Saddington in 1802 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon, to Wore in 1811 
by the Rev. Offley Crewe, the Rector of 
Mucklestone, and took the degree of M. A. 
in 1813 at St. Edmund hall, Oxford. 

At Calbourn Rectory, Isle of Wight, 
aged 78, the Rev. George Hayter, Vicar of 
Feering and Minden, Essex. He was a na- 
tive of Chagford, in Devonshire, and was 
nephew to Dr. Hayter, formerly Bishop of 
London. He was educated at Eton, where 
he was contemporary with Charles Jaines 
Fox; was presented to Minden in 1773 by 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and to Feering in 1776 by Dr. Terrick, then 
Bishop of London. 

At Dartford, Kent, aged 28, the Rev. 
George Helerden, Vicar of that parish. He 
was the third son of William Heberden, 
M.D.F.R.S. of Pall Mall, by Miss Miller, 
cousin of the present Rev. Sir Thomas Mil- 
ler, Bart. He was (like most of his family) 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1822, M.A. 182.3; and was 
presented to Dartford in 1825 by Dr. King, 
then Bishop of Rochester. 

At Freckenham, Suffolk, the Rev. John 
Holme, Rector of that parish. He was 
furmerly Fellow of Peter-house, Cambridge, 
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where he proceeded B.A. 1782, being the 
9th Senior Optime on the Tripos, M. A. 
1785; and was presented to his living by 
that Society in 1816. 

At Bredon rectory, Wore. the Rev. Charles 
Woodcock Keysall, M.A. son of the Rev. 
John Keysall, Rector of Bredon, and Chap- 
jain in Ordinary to His Mejesty. 

At Huckworthy Bridge, near Tavistock, 
aged upwards of 80, the Rev. C. C. Luz- 
moore. 

At Little Bromley rectory, Essex, aged 
32, the Rev. Thomas Newman, jun. M.A. 
M.R.S.L. Rector of Alresford. He was son 
of the Rev. Thomas Newman, the present 
Rector of Little Bromley; was of Jesus 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1819, M.A, 1822; and 
was presented to Alresfurd by his father in 
1823. 

At Exeter, in his 80th year, the Very 
Rev. Joseph Palmer, B.D. Dean of Cashel. 
He was of Exeter coll. Oxford, M.A. 1772. 





DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicinity. 


Lately. In Grosvenor-square, in her 92d 
year, the Right Hon. Lady Robert Man- 
ners. This venerable lady was styled Miss 
Digg, of the same ‘* Grosvenor-square,”’ at 
the time of her marriage, which took place 
seventy-three years ago, Jan. 1, 1756. Her 
husband was a half-brother of the third Duke 
of Rutland, and great-great-uncle to his 
present Grace. He left her a widow in May 
1782, with two surviving sons and two 
daughters. The former are both recently 
deceased, unmarried. Robert, the elder 
brother, was a General in the Army, and 
M.P. for Hull, and has a memoir in our 
Number for June 1823; the younger, 
George Manners, Esq. of Bloxholm in 
Lincolushire, died March 27, 1828. The 
two daughters survive, the elder the widow 
of William Hamilton Nisbet, Esq. the 
younger unmarried. 

Mrs. Rachael-Fanny-Antonina Lee, soi- 
disani Baroness le Despencer. This eccea- 
tric womau we believe to have been a natu- 
ral daughter of Sir Francis Dashwood, Bart. 
Lord le Despencer. She was married about 
1794 to Matthew-Allen Lee, Esq. but se- 
parated in 1795, with the settlement of 
1,000/. a year. In 1804 she became highly 
notorious by an alleged abduction fram her 
house in Boltun-row, by two brothers, the 
Rev. Lockhart and Mr. Loudoun Gordon, 
cousins to the Earl of Aboyne. A long ac- 
count of this transaction, which afforded a 
prolific subject to the public prints, carica- 
tures, &c. may be seen in our vol. Lxxiv. 
p- 81. The gentlemen were tried at the 
Oxford Assizes, when Judge Lawrence pre- 
sided; and on Mrs. Lee admitting, among 
other eircumstances too gross to relate, 
that on the Uxbridge-road she drew from 








her bosom a gold locket containing a cam- 
phor-bag, exclaiming, ‘‘This has hitherto 
preserved my virtue!’ threw it away, and 
added, ‘* Now welcome pleasure !”’ his Lord- 
ship stopped the trial, and directed the jury 
to acquit the prisoners, at the same time 
censuring their conduct as disgraceful in the 
extreme. Mrs. Lee was a lady of ample 
fortune, and of masculine and accomplished 
mind. Of late years she was of a suspicious 
disposition, disliking much the company of 
her own sex. She published, in 1807, «A 
Vindication of her Conduct,” 8vo; ‘An 
Essay on Government,” 1808, 1809, 8vo; 
and, we believe, other pamphlets. 

At Blackheath, Thos. Pinkerton, Esq. 

In Gray’s-inn, Charles Wakeman Long, 
esy. late of Worcester. 

At Clapham-rise, John Fox Seaton, esq. 
late of Pontefract. 

In Belgrave-street, aged 50, the Right 
Honourable Katherine-Mary Lady Forester, 
sister to the Duke of Rutland. She was the 
2d dau. of Charles the 4th and late Duke, 
by Lady Mary-Isabella Somerset, dau. of 
Charles 4th Duke of Beaufort ; was married 
to John George Weld Forester, esq. (after- 
wards Lord Forester) June 16, 1800, and 
was left his widow with six sons and five 
daughters, May 23, 1828 (see our last vo- 
lume, pt. ii. p. 82). Her Ladyship’s por- 
trait, from a miniature by Miss Kendrick, 
was published in the Belle Assemblée early 
in 1828. 

May 4. At Camberwell, aged34, Joseph 
Browne, esq. of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

May 19. At the Vicarage, Kensington, 
Frances Potts, niece of Archdeacon Potts, 
and 2d dau. of the late Sam. Potts, esq. 

June 2. Major Hugh Lord, of the Re- 
tired Invalids. He attained a majority in 
the 75th foot as long since as 1778; and 
was by seven years the senior Major in the 
British army. , 

June 17. In Lower Thornhaugh-street, 
in her 75th year, the relict of the late Jo- 
seph Slater, esq. of Hounslow-heath. 

June 19. In Manchester-street, aged 58, 
M.S. J. M’Carthy, esq, late Colonial Pay- 
master at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Anne, wife uf Thomas Spooner, esq. of 
Bedford-place. 

June 21. Emma, eldest dau. of Philip 
Perring, esq. of Branswick-sq. 

At Lissou-grove, Mary Pitt Hamilton, el- 
dest dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Souter 
Johnston, Commandant of the Royal Marine 
forces. ** She was descended from the most 
noble families in Scotland by her mother, 
and her father the lineal descendant and heir 
of the Marquisate of Annandale, though 
from the constant occupations of a military 
life and limited circumstances he had not 
power to prosecute his claims.” A brother 
and sister survive. 

June 23. John, eld. son of John Hooper, 
ef Newingtoa-place, Kennington, 
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At the house of John Edwards, esq. in 
Regent-street, Wm. Vaughan, esq. of Lane- 
lay, Glamorganshire. 

In Langham-place, Eleanor, wife of T. 
G. Bucknall Estcourt, esq. M. P. eldest sur- 


. viving dau. and coheir of James Sutton, of 


New Park, Wilts, Esq. by Miss Eleanor Ad- 
dington, sister to Lord Sidmouth. 

June 24. At Bayswater, in his 30th year, 
Thomas Shepard, esq. 

June 26. In Berkeley-square, in her 80th 
year, the Right Hon. Harriet Viscountess 
Hampden. She was the only dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Burton, Canon of Christchurch, 
and was married to the Hon. John Hamp- 
den, Envoy to the Court of Sardinia, in 
1773. He succeeded his brother as third 
Viscount Hampden Aug. 20, 1524, and died 
eighteen days after, having had no issue, 
when the title became extinct. 

In his 72d year, George Jubb, esq. of 
Lower Clapton. 

June 27. Aged 68, Sarah, wife of Thos. 
Smith, esq. Swordbearer to the Lord Mayor. 

Aged 89, Daniel Leonard, esq. formerly 
Chief Justice of Bermuda. 

June 28. At Cunningham-place, Pad- 
dington, in his 77th year, Robert Alexander 
Druce, esq. late in the service of the E. I. C. 

June 30. In Nottingham-place, aged 76, 
the relict of Rev. Millington Buckley. 


Beos.—June 27. At her father’s, John 
Foster, esq. of Biggleswade, Hannah, wife 
of John Barnard Byles, esq. Inner Temple. 

Berks.—June 7. Patty, wife of John 
Bowra, esq. of Maidenhead. 

June 23. At Maidenhead, aged 49, Mr. 
Prideaux Selby, late of Hackney. 

Bucks.—June 17. Aged 71, James Se- 
nior, esq. of Broughton House, Aylesbury. 

June 24. At Newport Pagnell, aged 86, 
Mrs. Williams, mother of John Williams, 
esq. of Willen House, Bucks. 

CamsBridGe.—June 27. In his 45th year, 
Tho. Fiske, esq. solicitor, of Cambridge. 

At Cambridge, aged 47, Mr. Tho. Phipps, 
an eminent builder. He was contractor for 
the splendid erections at Corpus Christi and 
St. John’s colleges, also for the county gaol 
at Huntingdon, and other extensive works. 

Coanwa.it —June 18. At Tregrehen, the 
seat. of Thomas Carlyon, esq. aged 79, Capt. 
Wn. Carlyon, R. N. second son of the Rev. 
Thomas Carlyon, of St. Just. His Post 
commission bore date May 9, 1781. 

June 24, At Truro, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Beauford, Vicar of Eaton So- 
con, Beds. 

Devon.—June 19. At J. Camden’s, esq. 
in Teignmouth, aged 73, Mrs. S. Richardson. 

Lately. On board the yacht Waier- 
sprite, in Catwater, Plymouth, ia the prane 
of life, the Right Hon. Charles-Barry Biag- 
ham, second Lord Clanmorris. He was the 
third but eldest surviving son of John the 
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first Lord, by the Hon. Anua: Maria Yelver- 
ton, dau. of Barry first Viscount Avonmore. 
He succeeded his father in May 1821, and 
the title now devolves on his only surviving 
brother Denis-Arthur. 

At Horwood parsonage, William Wavell, 
esq. M.D. a valuable correspondent to this 
Miscellany. He was the author of the ac- 
count of Horwood in our Number for May. 

Dorset.—Aged 92, John Moyle, esq. of 
Alderholt. 

June 16. Aged 46, Wm. Spicer, esq. of 
Bockhampton. 

Essex.—— June 24. At Saling-hall, Au- 
gusta, wife of John Dick, esq. Capt. R.N. 
and: second dau. of the late Bartlet Good- 
rich, esq. of Saling-grove. 

Groucestersuine.—Lately. Mr. Charles 
Bonnor, of Gloucester. 

At Lechlade, Thomas Beale, esq. 

June 22. At Fairford, aged 22, the relict 
of Charles Tirrel Morgan, esq. and sister of 
the late John Raymond Barker, esq. of 
Fairford- park. 

June 24. At Bristol, in his 24th year, 
Hugh, son of Mr. Benj. Evans, of Abing- 
don, Berks, and grandson of the late Rev. 
Dr. Caleb Evans. 

Hants. — April 19. At Portsmouth, 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Hitchins Ball, R. Ma- 
rines. He was appointed Second Lieutenant 
1793, Ist Lieut. 1795, Captain 1803, bre- 
vet Major 1814, and Lieut.-Col. 1828. 

June is. Margaret Charlotte, second dau. 
of Robert Newton Lee, esq. of Coldrey. 

June 19. At Southampton, aged 41, 
John Lyon, esq. of Hetton-house, co. Dur- 
ham. 

Aged 56, Sophia, dau. of the late P. 
Watts, esq. of Southampton. 

Hererorpsuire. —June 17. At Fair- 
field, near Ross, Isabella, wife of Jens Wolff, 
esq. late Danish Consul in Londen. 

Herts.—June 11. Aged 30, Maria Ann, 
wife of John Hawkins, esq. of Byelands. 

June 23. At King’s Langley, aged 31, 
Ann, wife of William Wotton, esq. 

June 25. Aged 83, Charles Gordon{ esq. 
of Great Berkhamsted, and of roe i in 
Jamaica. 

June 29. At Cheshunt, aged 20, John 
Clement, esq. of Trin. coll. Camb. 

Kent. — June 20. At Tonbridge, of 
phthisis, Charlotte Wilhelmina, wife of W. 
P. Dowthwaite, esq. 

June 22. At Bromley, aged 42, Lady 
Anne, wife of Robert Fraser, esq. of Tor- 
breck, and eldest dau. of the Earl of Lau- 
derdale. She was married May 8, 1807. 

Lancasnire.—June 21. George Clayton, 
esq. of Lostock-hall, near Preston. 

Lincotnsuire. — June 15. At Great 
Grimsby, aged 76, Mary, relict of Moses 
Cook, of Grimsby Lock, and sister to late 
John Barkworth, esq. of 'Tranby. 

e. Oxon.—June 25. Aged 75, Mr. James 
Sirman, of the Corn-market, Oxford. Mr. 
Sirman was elected Common Councilman in 
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1798; served the office of Chamberlain in 
1802; and of Bailiff in 1805. 

Sator. — March 15. At Shrewsbury, 
aged 75, Mr. William Castieau, many years 
a teacher of the Classics and Mathematics 
in that town. He was author of the princi- 
pal portion of an useful work, entitled, 
Proctor and Castieau’s Cyclopzdia, and of 
many valuable articles in Chemistry and 
Astronomy in other Encyclopedias, and pe- 
riodical works of science. To an ingenious 
and philosophical mind, he added a Christian 
simplicity, and suavity of manners, that en- 
deared him alike to his pupils and friends. 

June 16. At St. Mary’s parsonage, 
Bridgenorth, aged 21, Susannah - Stace, 
wife of the Rev. H. Pounteney. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—May 5. At Newcastle, 
Major Henry Heathcote, of the 88th foot, 
cousin to Sir William Heathcote, of Hurs- 
ley, Bart. He was the second son of Sir H. 
Heathcote, Kat. Capt. R.N. by Elizabeth, 
dau. of Thomas Guscott, esq. and attained 
the rank of Major in 1825. 

Surrey.—June 10. At Ewhurst, Anne, 
dau. of late Rev. Edward Bickerton, Rector. 

June 30. In her 24th year, Philippa, 
only dau. of Silvester Lowden, esq. of 
Thames Ditton. 

Sussex.—June 17. At Bognor, aged 70, 
Alice, relict of Geo. Eade, esq. of Crutched- 
friars, London. 

June 22. At Hastings, aged 58, Richard 
Jennings, esq. of Cheapside. 

June 25. At Brighton, aged 76, Mrs. 
George. 

Aged 78, Thomas, youngest son of Rich. 
Nash, esq. late of Warburton-house. 

Lately. At Rottingdean, Martha, relict 
of the Rev. James Hutchins. 

WanrwicksHire. — June 17. At Leam- 
ington, aged 30, Brook-Henry Bridges, esq. 
M.A. of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, and Fellow of Merton college, Oxford ; 
cousin to Sir Brook-William Bridges, of 
Goodneston, in Kent, Bart. He was the 
eldest son of Brook-Henry Bridges, esq. 
(next brother to the Baronet recently de- 
ceased,) by Jane, second dau. of Sir Thos. 
Pym Hales, fourth Bart. of Beaksbourne, iu 
Kent. Mr. Bridges entered the University 
of Oxford as a Member of Oriel; and ap- 
peared in the second class in literis humani- 
oribus in 1819. 

Witts. — June 21. Rebecca, wife of 
Joel Pile, of West Ashton. 

June 23. Aged 43, Lydia-Sophia, wife 
of the Rev. Mr. De Stark, resident Minister 
of Fisherton, near Salisbury, and third dau. 
of the late Rev Gilman Wall, Rector of 
Pitt’s Portion, Tiverton, and formerly of 
Langley, near Windsor. 

At Warminster, in the prime of life, 
John, son of the late Jarvis House, esq. 

June 24. Aged 40, Mr. Charles Dudley, 
solicitor, of Wilton. 

June 25. At Netheravon-house, aged 
82, William Wither Beach, esq. 
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Worcestersuirg. — Lately. At Droit- 
wich, aged 96, Samuel Evans, esq. many 
years a magistrate for the borough. 

June 19. James Trant, esq. late of Mal- 
vern Wells. 

Yorksuire.—Lately. Near Bingley, aged 
95, Mr. Joseph Pickles, who had been a 
member of the Wesleyan Society for 65 
years. He left a surviving progeny of seven 
children, 73 grand-children, 179 great- 
grandchildren, and 50 great-great-grand- 
children, in all 309 descendants, exclusive 
of 101 descendants who died before him. 

June 9. At Elm-house, Wensleydale, 
Jane, wife of Thomas Other, esq. and eldest 
dau. of the late Edw. Lister, esq. of Cover- 
ham Abbey. 

June 17. At Malton, aged 80, Mr. Mo- 
sey Atkinson, solicitor. 

June 19. At Leeds, aged 36, Henry T. 
Perfect, esq. late of Liverpool, youngest son 
of the late John P. esq. of Pontefract. 

June 2%. At Harrogate, the wife of Thos. 
Bradley, esq. of Richmond. 

June 24. Aged 55, Mr. Richard Norris, 
many years apothecary in Stamford, and for- 
merly surgeon R.N. 

Aged 69, Humphrey Senhouse, esq. of 
Hameshill, late Major in the Royal Cumber- 
land militia. 

June 28. At Thorne, Mrs. Thos. Whi- 
taker, mother-in-law to the Rev. Mr. Guy, 
Vicar of Howden. 

Iste or Man.—June 17. At Castle Mo- 
na, aged 11, the Hon. Amelia Ann Drum- 
mond, youngest dau. of Vise. Strathallan. 

Wares. — May ... At her residence 
near Conway, Essex, sister to Sir Thomas 
Mostyn, of Mostyn-hall, Bart. M.P. for 
Flintshire ; and to the ladies of Sir Edward- 
Pryce Lloyd, and Sir Robert Williames- 
Vaughan, Barts. She was the eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Roger Mostyn, the 5th Bart. by 
Margaret, dau. of the Rev. Hugh Wynne, 
LL. D. and was named after Essex Duchess 
of Roxburgh, her father’s aunt. 

At Monmouth, aged 84, Oshorne Yeats, 
esq. of Wottou-under Edge, a gentleman 
possessed of considerable estates both in 
Gloucestershire and Monmouthshire. 

At Ragland, L. Briggs, esq. natural son 
of Sir John Briggs, the sixth and last Baro- 
net of Houghton. 

IreLann. —June 17. At Drumcondra- 
house, near Dublin, Sophia, wife of Wm. 
Stewart Hamilton, esq. 

Lately, At Castletown, Queen’s county, 
Thomas Dunn, gardener, aged 106. 

AsroaD.—Oct. 2, At Bhangulpore, E, 
Indies, Captain Foley, of the 3d foot. 


Jan. 3. At Mauritius, Major Henry 
Bates, R. Art. He attained that rank in 
1819. 

May 5. At Malta, John Bythesea Wil- 


liams, Lieut. Royal Fusileers. 
May 9. At Malta, aged 23, Lieut. 
Henry Peirse, of his Majesty’s ship Welles- 
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ley, second son of R. W. C. Peirse, esq. of 
Thimbleby, Lincolnshire. 

May 10. At Madeira, in his 28th year, 
George Augustus Anson, esq. Lieut. in the 
11th Dragoons, the eldest son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George Anson, K.C.B., and first 
cousin to Visc. Anson. He married at Ma- 
deira Dec. 4, 1823, Miss Barbara Park, 
niece to Henry Veitch, esq. British Consul- 
general in those islands. 

Lately, At Havre, A. W. Morison, esq. 
only son of the Rev. Alex. Morison, A.M. 
of Gowan-Brae Cottage, near Romsey, Hants. 

June 1. At Nice, in his 78th year, Jo- 
seph Sandford, esq. Major 1st Som. Militia. 

June 3. At Hamburgh, Mrs. Hercules 
Ross, of Wellingsbuttell, dau. of Sir Alex. 
Craufurd, Bart. 

June 5. At Brussels, the Right Hon. the 
dowager Countess of Arran. She was Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of Richard Underwood, esq. and 
in 1781 became the third wife of Arthur 2d 
and late Earl of Arran, K. P. She had 
issue by him three sons and four daughters ; 
of the latter the eldest died unmarried in 
1808, and the others were married, Lady 
Cecilia to the late Sir-George Buggin, Lady 
Isabella to the Rev. Charles Douglas (bro- 
ther to the Earl of Morton), and Lady Ju- 
lia to Robert Manners Lockwood, esq. 

June 19. At Boulogne, Geo. Roch, esq. 


Appitions To Opsiruary. 

Vol. xcvit. ii. 87.—The subscription mo- 
nument to Dr. Hawker has been erected in 
Charles Church, Plymouth. It consists of 
a bust of the deceased from a picture in the 
possession of Mrs. Hodson; with a bible 
and chalice on one side, and a seroll on the 
other. A tablet below bears the following 
inscription: ** A public tribute of affection 
and respect to the memory of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Hawker, D.D. six years Curate, and 43 
years Vicar, of this parish, who died the 6th 
of April 1827, aged 74 years.” Beneath 
the tablet are the Doctor's arms. 

Tue preseNT VoLuME, p. 568.—By Miss 
Gore (a relative of the Admiral of that 
name) Mr. Currie left five sons, William, 
Henry, Francis, Horace, and Gore; and 
two daughters, Percy, and Harriet. The 
eldest son inherits East Horsley; the se- 
cond is in the banking-house. One of Mr. 
Currie’s sisters was married to the Rev. 
Mr. Chandler, Vicar of Witley and Woking, 
in Surrey. 

P. 573.—The will of George Jenner, esq. 
late Deputy Register of the Prerogative 
Court, has been proved; and administration 
granted to his widow. The effects were 
sworn under 60,000/. The deceased (who 
was brother to Sir Herbert Jenner) held for 
many years several lucrative situations in 
Doctors’ Commons ; and it is generally 
supposed that the fatigues of business has- 
tened his death, The offices held by him 
have since been disunited. 
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ADDENDA ET 


Page 290, b. line 12 from bottom, for 


CORRIGENDA. 


Trumery, read Tremary. 

P. 310, b. 1.9 from bottom, for capa- 
cious, read capricious, 

P. 322, for Mrs. Keightley, read Lady 
Frances. 

P. 391, a. 1.13, for botryodial read 
botryvidal. 

P. 408, a. last line, for 125 read 127. 

P, 422, b. 1. 9 from bottom, for vi. 11, 
read iv. 26. 

P. 461, b. 1. 2, The Rev. W. Allen was 
presented to St. Bride’s V. not Allhal- 
lows R. 

P, 478. Sir William Ryves de Mont- 
morency did not bear the name of 
<¢ Evans,’ nor was he entitled of ‘* Castle 
Morres;” his father, the first Baronet, 
was styled of “ Kilereen.’’ 

P. 492, b. 1. 15, 16, for subliette read 
oubliette. 

Pp. 501, 502, in the head-lines, read 
Jobnson and Franklin. 

P. 532. Sir William Brabazon was 
Lord Justice of Ireland, not Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Beneh. William 
Brabazon, the second Lord Ardee, was 
created Earl of Meath in 1628, with re- 
mainder to his younger brother, Sir An- 


thony Brabazon, of Tallaghstown, co, 
Louth, passing by bis next brother, 
Wallop Brabazon, of Eaton, in Hereford- 
shire; thus making an eventual separa- 
tion of the Barony and Earldom on the 
contingency of the failure of his own 
male issue. 

P. 535, a. line 10 from bottom, for 
hurches read churches. . 

P. 545, b. last line, for gaunt 
amulets, 

P. 552, b. line 3 from bottom, for de- 
gree read decree. 

P. 574. Henry Leeson, Esg. was not 
the Hon., nor was he ‘ presumptive 
heir;’’ see the announcement in the 
Magazine for May, of the Countess of 
Miltown of a son and heir. Mr. Lee- 
son’s sister, Lady Cecilia, had a warrant 
from his Majesty to assume the same 
style, &c. as if her father Joseph Leeson, 
Esq. had lived to succeed to the rank of 
Earl, but Mr. Henry Leeson was not in- 
cluded in the grant, and consequently 
had no right to assume the rank pecu- 
liar to the son of a Peer.—Mr. Leeson 
possessed at one time a commission in 
the Ist Guards. 


ts read 
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